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JOHN GIBSON, R.A., 

SCULPTOR. 


Iij lookiuj? TOimd the wide and luminous circle of our great livuiig 
Englishmen, 1o select one to whom 1 might fitly dochcatc this worlJ, — 
^iip who, ill Ills life as in his genius, might illustrate the principle I 
vi\ e sought to convey ; — elevated by the ideal which he exalts, and 
serenely dwelling in <a glorious existence w'it.h the images born of his 
imagination, —in looking round lor some such man; luy thoughts rcst<’d 
Lipou you A.far from ourturbuleut cabals — from the ignoble jeidousy 
lud the sordid strife which degrade and acerbate the ambition of 
C-i^niiLs,— in your lloman Home, you havii lived amidst aU that is love- 
liest and leasi, perishable in the Past, and contributed with the noblest 
'iims, and in the pnresi spirit, to the mighty hcdrldoms of tliePuture. 
Hour yout h has been devoted to toil, that your manhood may be c( UvSe- 
^rated to fame a fame nnsuUied by one desire of gold. You have 
escaped the two worst perils ihai- beset the Artist in our time and land 
tthc debasing tendencies of ('lommeree, and the angry rivalries of 
Dompetitioii. You have not wrought your marble for tlie market — 
jfou have not been templed, by I lie piaisrs w^iichour vicious criticism 
pas showered upon exaggoj-ation and distortion, to lower j our taste to 
||ie lend of the Hour; you have lived, and you have laboured, as if 
Sou bad no rivals, but in the Dead— no pui’clmsers, save ki judges of 
frhat is best. In the divine Ihicstliood of the Ih'juitifu), you have 
|oiig3it only to iucrcasc her worshippers and enrich her tiirnph's. The 
bupil of Canova, you have inherited his cxccllcnnes^, Avhile, you have 
Ihunncd his errors : — yours his delicacy, not his ailcctalion. Your 
teart resembles him even more tliau your genius — jou have the same 
potie enthusiasm for your sublime profession— the saiufr lofty freedom 
6^ envy, and the spirit that ilepreciatcs--ihe same generous desm*, 
jilot to war with, but to serve. Artists in your ai*i ; aiding, strengthen- 
advising, elevating the timidity of inexpcricuee, and the vague 
Mpirations of youth. By the intuition of a kindred mind, you have 
mualled the learning of Winckelman, and the plastic poetry of 
Boetlie, in the iutimate comprehcuslon of the Antique. Each work of 
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yours, rightly studied, is in itself a criticism, illustratiiig the subliru j 
secret^ifbf the Grecian Art, which, without the servility of plagiarise 
you have contributed to revive amongst us; in you we behold# 
three great and long undetected principles, — simplicity, calm, jm 
concentration. ^ % 

But your admiration of the Greets has not led you to the bigotry oi 
the mere Antiquarian, nor made you less sensible* of the unappreciated 
excellence of the mighty Modern, worthy to be your countrjmian,— 
though till his statue is in tlie streets of our capitjil, we show oursches 
not worthy of the glory he has shed upon our land ; You have not 
suffered even your gratitude to Canova to blind you to the superiority 
of Flaxman. When we become sensible of our title-deeds to renown 
in that single name, we may look for an English public capable of real 
patronage to English Art, — and not till then. 

1, Ariist in words, di'dicatc, then, to yon, Artist, whose ideas speak 
in marble, this well-loved work of my matured manhood. 1 love it 
not ibe less because it has been little understood and superlici«l^’' 
judged by the common herd : it was not meant for them. I love n; 
not the more because it has found enthusiastic favourers amongst the 
Few. 'My affection for my work is rooted in the solomu and pure 
delight which it gave me to conceive and to perform. If 1 Inid graven 
it on the rocks of a desert, thfe apparition of my own innermost mind, 
in its least clouded moments, would liave betm to me as dear : And 
this, ought, I beli(ive, to bo the scutirnent with wliKili he wbosc Ai’t is 
born of faith in the truth and beauty of the prmciples he seeks to 
illustrate, should regard his work. Your serener existence, uniform and 
holy, my lot denies —if my heart covets. But our true nal urc is in our^ 
thoughts, not our deeds: And therefore, in Books— wliicli are hift 
Thoughts — the Author’s diaracter lies bare to the diseerniiig eye, 1 1 
is not in the life of cities—in the turmoil and the 8rowd ; it is in tin 
still, the lonely, and more sacred life, which for some liours, uude^ 
every sun, the student lives~(liis stolen retreat from the Agora t( 
the Cave), that I feel there is between us the bond of that secret syin 
pathy, that magnetic chain— which unites the Everlasting Brother 
hoi'd, of whose hoing Zanom is the type. 

E.B.L. 


LormoK, May, |S46. 
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It is possible that, araoiv^ my readers, there may be n few not 
unac(iuaintc(l with an old-hook-shop, existing? some .>ears siucc in 
the ueigliboiirliood of Covent Garden; I say a few, for eertainly 
there was little enougii to attract tlic many, in those precious volumes 
wliich the labour of a life had accumulated on the dusty shelves of rny 

old friend 1) . 'inhere were to be found no poptilar treatises, no 

eutcituiriiug romances, no histories, no travels, no “ Lilirary for llie 
f People,” no “Auiuaement for the Milliou.” Put there, perhaps, 
throughout all Europe, th() curious miglit discover tlic most notable 
collection, ever amass(;d by an cutlmsiast, of Iht; works of Alchemist, 
'Cabulist, and Astrologer. 'Ihe owner had l.ndshed a fortune in the 

purchase of unsal(;able treasures. Put old I) did not desire to 

sell. It absolutely went to his heart when a customer enlerofl* his 
shop; he w'atched the raovcuicuts of the prcsiurijituous intruder with 
ill vmdiid ivo glare, he fluttered around him with uneasy vigilance ; he 
trowned, ho groaned, when profane hands dislodged his idols from 
jheir inches. If it were one of the favourite siilianas of his wizard 

I krein tliat attracted you, and the price name.d were not sutlicicntly 
kormous, he would not unfrequemtiy double the sum. Demur, and 
i brisk delight, he snatched the vcner»ihle charmer from your hands ; 
'^cede, and he became the picture of despair: —Nor unlrerpienlly, at 
ie dead of night, would he knock at your door, and entreat you to 
ill him hack, ;it your own terms, what you had so egrcgioiisly bought 
i his, A believer himself in bis Avcrrocs and Paracelsus, he was as 
)th as the jflnlosophcrs h(i studied to cominuiiicate to the profane 
le learn iiig he had coiicclfl 

It so ehaneed that someVear . ago, iu my younger davs, whether of 
juthoiship or life, 1 felt a ues' a; to make myself acquainted with the 
b-iic oiigin and tenets of the siiigidar scot known by the name of 
, Ijilosicrucians. Dissatisfied with the scanty and suporfleial aceouni s to 
.|e found in the works usually referred to on the subject, it struck me 

|b possible that Mr. D ’s collection, which was rich, not only in 

llack letter, but in manuserijits, might contaiii some more accurate 
|ud authentic records of that famous brothcrliood — written, who 
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knows ? by one of tbeir own order, and coBfirmin<» by authority and 
detail the pretensions to wisdom and to virtue which Brin^raret had' 
arrogated to the successors of the Chaldean and Gymnosophlst. 
Accordingly I repaired to what, doubtless, I ought to be ashamed to 
confess, was once one of my favourite haunts. But are there no errors 
and no faUaci('>s, in the chronicles of our own day, as absurd as those 
of the alchemists of old ? Our very newspapers may seem to our pos- 
terity as full of delusions as the books of the alohbmists do to ns 
not but what the Press is the air wc breathe— and uncommonly foggy 
the air is too ! 

On entering the slio]), I was struck by the venerable appearance of 
a customer whom I had never seen there before. J was struck yel 
more by the respect with which he was treated by tlie disdain fid 
collector. “Sir,” cried the last, empliatically, as I was tuniing over 
the leaves of the catalogue— “ Sir, you are the only man I have met 
ill five-and-forty years that I have spent in these researches, who is 
worthy to he my customer. How— where, in this frivolous age, 
could you have acquired a knowledge so profound ? Ana tliis august 
Irntemity, whose doctrines, hinted at by the earliest philosophers, nvc 
still a mystery to the latest ; tell me if there really exists upon the 
ourlh, any book, any Tnaiiuseript, in wdiicli tlieir discoveries, their 
tenets, arc to be learned ? ” 

At the words “ august frateruit)%” I need scarcely say that my 
attention had bceu at once su’ousccl, and I listened eagerly for the 
stnmgerts reply. 

“ I do not think,” said the old gentleman, “that the masters of the 
scliool have ever consigiK'd, ’except by obscure liint and mystical 
parable, their rejil doctrines to the world. And 1 do not blame them 
for their discretion.” 

Here he paused, and seemed about to rctiiu, when 1 said, some- 
what abruptly, to the eol lector, “I see nothing, Mr. 1) , in this 

catalogue, which relates to the liosicrucians 1 ” 

“The ]^sicrucians ! ” rcpeidod the old geni Ionian, and in his turn 
lie surveyed me with deliberate surprise. “TATio but a liosicrucian 
could explain the Eosicrucian masteries ! And Oiui you imagine tl)at 
any membei*s of that sect, the most jealous of all secret societies, 
w'f>u]d tlieniselves lift the veil that hides the Isis of their wisdom from 
the world?” ' 

“Aha!” thought I, “this, then, is ‘the august fraternity’ of which- 
you spoke. Heaven be praised ! 1 certainly have stumbled on one of 
the brotherhood.” 

“But,** I said, aloud, “if not in books, sir, where else am I to 
obtain information? Nowadays one cun haziird nothing in print 
without authority, and one may scarcisly ,Bhakspem*e without 
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citing chapter wid verse. This is the age of facts— the age of facts, 
*8ir.” 

Well,” said the old gentleman, "with a pleasant smile, “ if ve meet 
again, pcrliaps, at least, I may direct your researches to the proper 
source of intelligence.” And with that he buttoned his great-coat, 
wliistled to his dog, and departed. 

It so happened that 1 did meet again with the old gentleman, 
exactly four days after our brief conversation in Mr. D ’s book- 

shop. I was riding leisurely towards Highgatc, when, at the foot of 
its classic hill, I recognized the stranger ; he was mounted on a black 
pony, and bci‘orc him trotted his dog, which was black also. 

If you mc(it tlie man whom you wish to know, on horseback, at the 
comiiicnijcmcnt of a long hill, where, unless he has borrowed a friend’s 
favourite hack, he cannot, in decent humanity to the brute creation, 
ride away from you, 1 ajiprchend that it is your own fault if you have 
not gone far in your object before you l)ave gained the top. Li short, 
so well did I succeed, that on reachhig Highgatc, the old gentleman 
invited inc to rest at liis house, which was a little apart from the 
village; and an excellent house it was — small, but commodious, with 
a lui'ge garden, and commanding from the windows such a prospect as 
Lucietius would recommend to pliilosopliers the spires and domes 
of Loudon, on a clear day, distinctly visible ; here the Ketreut of the 
Hermit, and tiu;re the ]^^arc Magnum of the world. v, 

'J'he walls of the principal rooms were embellished with pictures of 
extraordinary merit, and in that high school of art wliiidiis so little 
understood out of 1 tidy. 1 was suri)rised to learn that they were all 
from the hand of the owner. My evident admiration pleased my new 
friend, and led to talk upon his part, which showed him no less 
elxivated in his theories of art than an adept in the'practice. Without 
fatiguing the reader with irrelevant criticism, it is necessary, perhaps, 
as elucidating much of the design and character of the work which 
these pridatory pages introduce, that I should brieliy observe, that he 
insisted as mucli upon the Connection of the Aii:s, as a distinguished 
antlior lias upon that of the Sciences; that he held tiiat in all works 
of imagination, whether exprc.ssed by words or by colours, the artist 
of the higher schools must make the broadest distinction between the 
Real mid the True,— in other words, between the imitation of actual 
lii'o, mid the exaltation of Nature inlo the Ideal. 

T!io oii(\” said he, “is the Dutch School, the other is the Greek.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ the Dutch is the most in fashion.” 

“ Yes, in paintings, perhaps,” answered my host, “ but in litera- 
ture ” 

“It was of literature I spoke. Our growing poets are all for sim- 
plicity and Betty Foy • »nd our critics hold it the highest praise of a 
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work of ima^ation, to say that its characters are exact to Commoi^ 
life. Even in sculpture ” * 

‘"In sculpture! Ifo—nol thre the high ideal must at Ic; tb" 
essential!” 

“ Pardon me ; I fear you have not seen Souter Johnny and lain 
O’ Shunter.” 

“Ah!” said the olt^ gentleman, shaking his head, “I live very 
much out of the world,-! see. I* suppose Shakspeare has ceased to 
be admired?” 

“On the contrary; people make the adoration of Shakspeare the 
excuse for attacking everybody else. But then our critics have dis- 
covered that Shakspeare is so reatlV ^ ^ 

“ lieal 1 The poet who has ncvermcc drawn a charactes^o be met 
with in actual life— who has never once descended to a passion that is 
false, or a personage who is real !” 

I was about to reply very severely to this paradox, when I perceived 
that ray companion was growing a little out of temper. And lie who 
wishes to catch a Rosicrucian, must take care not to disturb the 
'waters.— I thought it better, therefore, to turn the conversation. 

Revenons a nos moutous,* said I; “you promised to enlighten my 
ignorance as to the Rovsicrucians.” 

“Well!” quoth he, rather sternly; “but for what purpose? 
Perhaps you desire only to enter the temple in order to ridicule the 
rites?” 

“ What do you take me for ! Surely, were I so inebned, the fate 
of the Abbe de Villars is a suificiciit warning to all men not to treat 
idly of the realnis of the Salamander and the Sylph. Everybody 
knows bow mysteriously that ingenious personage was dc‘,privcd of 
his life, in revenge for the witty mockeries of his Comte de Gabalis” 

“ Salamander and Sylph ! I see that you fall into the vulgar error, 
and translate literally the allegorical language of the mystics.” • 

With that the old gentleman condescended to enter into a very - 
interesting, and, as it seemed to me, a very erudite relation, of the 
tenets of the Ibsicrucians, some of whom, he asserted, still existed, , 
and still proscctitcd, in august secrecy, their profound researches into 
natnnd science and occult philosojdiy. 

“But this fraternity,” said he, “however respectable and virtuous ' 
— ^virtuous I say, for no monastic order is more severe in the iiractico 
of moral precepts, or more ardent iu Christian iaith- - this fraternity 
is but a branch of others yet more transceiidaut in the powers they 
have obtained, and yet more illustrious in their origin. Are you 
acquainted wilh the Platonists ?” 

“I hav'^e occasionally lost my way in their labyiintli,” said 1. 
“Eaitb, they are rather difliicult gentlemen to understand.” 
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r “Yet their knottiest problems have never yet been published, 
pheir subliinest works are in manuscript, and constitute the initiatory 
y •'Jilin g, not only of the Rosicmcians, but of the nobler brotherhoods 
1 )ia' j referred to. More solemn and sublime still is the knowledge 
' gleaned from the elder Pythagoreans, and the immortal mastcr- 
pAoCo of Apollonius.” 

“ Apollonius the impostor of Tyanea ! are his writings extant ?” 

“ Impostor ! ” cried my host ; “ Apollonius an impostor 1” 

“ I beg your pardon ; I did not know he was a friend of yours ; and 
if you vouch for his character, 1 will believe him to have been a very 
respectable man, who only spoke the truth when he boasted of his 
power to be in two places at the same time.” 

“Ls that so dillicult?” said the old gentleman; “if so, you have 
never dreamed ! ” 

Here ended our conversation ; but from that time an acquaintance 
was formed between us, which lasted till my venerable friend departed 
this life. Peace to his ashes ! He was a person of singular habits 
and eccentric opinions ; but the chief part of his time was occupied in 
acts of quiet and ujivistcntatious goodness. He was an enthusiast in 
the duties of the Samaritan ; «and as his virtues were softened by the 
gentlest chmity, so his hopes were based upon the devoutest belief. 
IJc never conversed upon lu’s own origm and history, nor have I ever 
been able to penetrate the darkness in which they were concealed. 
He seemed to have seen much of the world, and to have been an eye- 
witness of the first PrciKjh Revolution, a subject upon which he was 
e(iually eloquent and instructive. At the same time, he did not regard 
the crimes of that stormy period with the philosophical leniency with 
which enlightened writers (their heads safe upon their shoulders) are, 
in the present day, inclined to treat the massacres of the past : he 
spoke not as a student wlio had read and rcas()ned, but as a man who 
had seen and sulicred. The old gentleman seemed alone in the world ; 
nor did I know that he had otic relation, till his executor, a distant 
cousin, residing abroad, informed me of the very handsome legacy 
which my poor friend had be<(ueathed me. This consisted first of a 
sum about which 1 think it best to be guarded, foreseeing the possi- 
bility of a new tax upon real and funded property ; and secondly, of 
certain precious manuscripts, to which the following volumes owe 
their existence. 

. I imaginti 1 trace this latter bequest to a visit I paid the Sage, if so 
I may be permitted to call him, a few weeks before his death. 

Although he read little of our modem literature, my friend, with 
the affable good nature which belonged to him, graciously permitted 
me to consult him upon various literary undertatogs meditated by the 
desultory ambition of a }^oung and iuexperieuced student. And at 
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that time I sought his advice upon a work of imaginatioiii intemiedv to * 
depict the effects of enthusiasm upon different modifications of charaqA ^ 
ter. He listened to my conception, winch was sufficiently trite ana 
prosaic, with his usual patience ; 'and then, thoughtfully tummg to 
his bookshelves, took down an old volume, and read to me, first in 
Greek, and secondly in English, some extracts to the following 
effect 

“ Plato here expresses four kinds of Mania, by which T desire to 
understand enthusiasm and the inspiration of the gods— Firstly, tha 
musical ; secondly, the telestic or mystic ; thirdly* the prophetic ; and 
fourthly, that wliich belongs to Love/* 

The Author he quoted, after contending lliat there is something in 
the soul above intellect, and stating that there are in our nature dis- 
tinct energies, by the one of which we discovrer and seize as it were on 
sciences and theorems with almost intuitive rapidity, by another, 
through which high art is accomplished, like the statues of Phidias, 
proceeded to state, that “ enthusiasm, in the true acceptation of the 
word, Ls, when that part of the soul which is above intellect is excited 
to the gods, and thence derives its inspiiution.” 

The Author then pursuing his comment upon Plato, observes, that 
one of these manias may suffice (especially that which belongs to 
Love) to lead back llio soul to its first divinity and happiness ; but 
that there is an intimate union with them all; and that the ordinary 
progress through whicli the soul ascends is, primarily, through the 
musical ; hext, through the tclcstic or mystic ; thirdly, through the 
prophetic ; and lastly, through the enthusiasm of Ijove/’ 

While with a bewildered understanding and a reluctant attention, I 
listened to these intricate sublimities, my adviser closed the volume, 
and said with complacency, “There is the motto for your book—tlie 
thesis for your themp.” 

suntf non (Udipus” said I, shaking my liead, discontentedly. | 
“All this may be exceedingly fine, but Heaven forgive me— I don*t 
understand a word of it, Tiie mysteries of your liosicrucians, and 
your fraternities, arc mere child’s play to the jargon of the Platonisls.*' 

“ Yet, not till you rightly understand this passage, can you under- 
stand the higher theories of the llosicruciiuis, or of the still nobler 
fraternities you speak of with so much levity.” 

“ Oh, if that be the case, 1 give up in despair. Why not, since 
you are so well versed in the matter, take the motto for a book of 
your own ? ” 

“ But if I have already composed a hook with that thesis for ita 
theme, will you prepare it for the public F ” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,’* said I, —alas, too rashly 1 
“ I shall hold you to your promise,” returned the old gentleman, 
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Ver;rina era 

fi’ alta belt^i, ma sna beltA hod cura : 
«««•«* 

Di natiira, d’ amor, de’ cieli amici 
Le iiegiigciize sue ‘•ono artiflci.* 

CihRU.SAi,. Liii., canto n. xir.— xviii. 

At Naples, in (lie latter half of the last century, a v/urtliy artist, 
named Gac1-aiio Pisam, lived and flourished. He was a musician of 
gTcat genius, but not of iiopular reputation j there wjis in all his 
compositions something capricious and fantastic, which did not please 
tlic taste ol' the Dilcltunti of Naples, lie was fond of nufnmiliar 
subjects, into which he introduced airs and symplioiiics that excited a 
kind of terror in those who listened. Tlic names of Ins pieces will 
lu’oliahly idiggest ilieir nature. 1 And, for instance, among liis MSS., 
lliesc titles/ “The Feast of the Harpies,” “'I’iie Witches at llene- 
vento,” “The Descent of Orpheus into Hades,” “The Fvij E.\e” 
“'I'he Riiiiiemdes,” and many others that evince a powerfui imagina- 
tion, deiigliting in the fearful and supernal urai, but olteii relieved, by 
an uiry and A'hcatc fancy, with passages of exiiuibitc grace and 
beauty. It is true tlmt lu the selection of his subjects from ancient 
fable, Gaetano 1‘isaiiiwas muehmorc tail hful than liis contemporaries 
to the remote origin and the early genius of Italian Opera. That 
descendant, liowcvan- eHeminatc, of the ancient union between Song 
and Drama, when, al'ler long obscurity and dclhroiiement, it reguiiied 
a i)Uiiier scepti'e, though a gaudier jmrple, by the banks of the 
Etrurian Arno, or amidst the Lagunes of Venice, had chosen all its 
primary mspirutlons from the unfamiliar and classic sources of iieatheu 
ffigond'; and i’lsani’s “ Descent of Orjihcus” was but a bolder, daikrr, 
ami more scientille repetition of the “ Euridice ” which Jaeopi Fen 
sot to music at the august nuptials of Henry of Navarre and Mary of 
Medieis.f f^till, as 1 liave said, the style of the Neapolitan miisiciau 
was not on tlie whole pleasing to cars grown nice and eu})lmistic m 
the more dulcet melodies of the day ; and faults and extravagancies 

* She was a virgin of a glorio\ts beauty, but regarded not her beauty * * 

Negligence it'-elf is art in those tavoiired by nature, by lo\e, and by tlie heavens. 

t Orpheus was the favourite hereof early Italian Opera, or Lyrical Drama. I'Ue 
Offen of Angelo Politiatio was produced 147R The Orl'eo ot Wonteverde wm 
(K rfornied at Venice in lCd7. 
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efisily disceniible, and often to appearance wilful, served the criti^ 
for an excuse for their distaste, Eortunatcly, or the poor 
might have starved, he was not only a composer, but also an excelM^ 
practical performer, e^ecially on the vioFm, and by that instrument 
lie earned a decent subsistence as one of the orchestra at the Great 
Theatre of San Carlo. Here, formtd and , appointed t;asks necessarily 
kept his eccentric fancies in tolerable check, tljough it is recorded that 
no less than five times he had been deposed from his desk for having 
shocked the conoscenti, and thrown ilie whole band into confusion, 
by impromptu variations of so frantic and startling a nature tliat one 
niigfat well ifiive imagined tiiut the har[nes or witches who inspired 
his compositions liad clawed hold of his instrument. The impossi- 
bility, however, to find any one of equal excellence as a performer 
tthat is to say, in his more lucid and orderly moments), had torced his 
reiustalmcnt, and he had noyv^ for the most pari, reconciled himself 
1,0 the narrow sphere of his apimiuted adagios or allegros. The 
imdicnce, too, aware of liis propmisity, were quick to perceive the 
least deviation from the text; and if he wandered for a moment, which 
might also be delected by the eye as well as the ear, in some strange 
eontort-ion of visage, ana some ominous flourish of his bow, a gentle 
and admonitory murmur recalled tlic musician from his Elysium or 
liis Tartarus, to the sober regions of his desk. Then he would start 
as if from a dreaTn— cast a biirriefl, frightened, apologetic glance 
around, and. with a orcst-fliUi'n, humbled air, draw his rebellious 
instrument back to the bcatmi track of the glib monotony. But at 
home he would make liinKself amends for this reluctant dnidgery. 
A,', id there, ^ias[nng the unhappy violin with ferocious fingers, he 
would pour lorth, oiten t ill I lie mOrniiig rose, strange wild measures, 
that would startle the early fisherman on the shore below with a 
superstitious awe, and make limi cross himself as if mermaid or sprite 
liad wailed no earthly music in hi.s car. . 

"J’insraaiFs appearance was m ki^cping with the characteristics of 
his art. The features were noble and striking, but worn and haggard, 
with black, careless locks, tangled into a maze of curls, and a fixed, 
speculative, dreamy stare in his large and hollow e>es. Aii his move- 
ments uere peculiar, sudden, and abrupt, as the impulse seized liim: 
and ill gliding through the streets, or along the beach, ho was beard 
laugliiug and talking to liimsolf. Withal, he was a harmless, guileless, 
gentle creature, and wfiuld share his mite with any idle lazzaroni, 
whom iie often paused to contemplate ^ they lay lazily basking^ in the 
suu. Yet was he thorouglily nnsoeial. He formed no friends, 
flattered no jiatrous, rcboricd to none of the merry -makings, so dear 
to the cliiidren of music and the south. He aud liis art seemed alone 
suited to each other— botli quaint, primitive, unworldly, irregular. 
i*ou could not sepal ate the man from his music; it was himself. 
VViiliout it, he was nothing, a mere machine ! it, he was king 

over worlds of his own. Poor man, he had little enough in this ! — 
At a inanufacturmg town in England there is a gravestone, on which 
the epitaph records “one (flaudius Phillips, whose absolute contempt 
for riches, and inimitable prrformaiiee on the violin, made him the 
admiration of all that knew huik!” Logica’ conjunction of opposita 
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Eulogies! In proportion O Genius, lo Ihy contempt for riches will 
\ bltliy performance on thj^ violin ! 

% Gaetano Tisani^s tahmts as a composer had been cliiefly exliibited 
in music appropriate to this liis favourite instrument, of all, un<|ues- 
tionably, the most various and royal in its resources and power over 
the passions. As Sluikspeiu'c autonj? ])oets, is the Cremona atnong 
instruments. Nevertheless, he had composed other pieces^ of lai'gtT 
ambition and .wider accomplishment, aucl, chief of tliese, his precious 
— jus nnpurehased — his impuhlished—lus unpublishable and im- 

S crishable opera of the “Siren.’’ This }<rcat work been the 
ream of his boyhood — the mistress of his m.anhood; in advanemfj 
a"e “it stood hcside Jiirn like his youtii.” Vainly had lie stniggled 
to place it before the world. Even bland, unjcalous Paisiello, Maest ro 
di Cap(dla, sliook liis sentlc head when the rnusiciau favoured In/n 
witJi a specimen of one of his most thrilling: scenas. And yet, Paisiello, 
though that music dilfcrs from all Duriuite taught thee to emulate, 
there may — but patience, Gaetano Pisani!— bide thy time, and keep 
Tliy violin in tunc ! 

tStransrc as it may appear to the fairer reader, this grotesque per- 
sonage had yet formea those tics which ordinary I'nortJils are a))t to 
consider their especial monopoly— he wasjnaiTicd, and had one eliild. 
What is more strange yet, his wofe was a daughter of quiet, solier, 
uufantastic Kiighuid; she was inuch younger tlwin himself; she was 
fair and gentle, with a sweet English face : slic had married hup fiom 
ciioice, and (null you ladieve it ?) slic yet loved him. How she came 
to marry him, or how this sliy, unsooiai, waiyward enjature ever 
ventured to propose, I can only explain by asking you to look roupd 
and explain fiist to me how half the Imshancls and lialf the wives you 
meet ever found a male ! Yet, on reflection, this union was not so 
extraordinary after all. The girl vv.is a natural child of parents too 
joblo ever to own and claim her. ^ ISlie was brought into Italy to 
team tlie art by which she was to h've, for shij had taste and voice ; 
she was a dependent, and harshly tri'ateo, and xioor Pisani was her 
master, anil fiis voice the only one she had heard from her cradle, 
thai, seemed without one tone tliat could scorn or elude. And so — 
M'cll, is the rest natural ? Natural or not., they married. This young 
wife loved Ikt husband ; and young and gentle as she was, she nnglit 
almost be said to be the proleedxjr of the two. Prom how many dis- 
graces with the despots of ISau Carlo and the Conservatorio had her 
imkiiown oihcious mediation saved him ! In liow many ailments— for 
hi.s frame was weak— had she nursed aud tended him ! Often, in the 
<la.rk nights, she would wait at the theatre, with her lantern to light 
him, and her steady arm to lean on; — otherwise, in his abstract 
reveries, who knows but tlie musician would have walked after liis 
“ j^jren *’ into the sea! And then she would so patieutbv, perhaps 
#i%(a'Tntruc love there is not always the finest taste) so ddigltedly 
^'listen to those storms of eccentric and fitful melodyj.anii steal him — 
whispering praises ail the way— from the unwholesoine inglil v’atcli to 
rest and sleep ! 1 said his music was a part of the nian, and this 
gtiiitle creature seemed a part of the music ; it u as, in fact, when she 
sat beside him, that whatever was tender or fau’v-like in his mot' 
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laiitfusia crept into the harmony as by stealth. Dou]>tiess her presetted': 
acted on 1,1 ic music, aud shaped and softened but he, who neverw 
ex.amiued liow or what his inspiration, knew it not. All that har 
knew was, that he loved and blessed her. lie fancied he told her so 
twenty times a day i but he never did, for he was not of many words, 
even to liis wife. Ilis lansnage was his music, as hers— her cares ! 
Ho was more coiiriiuuuieative to his barbitoriy as the learned Mersennus 
teaches us to cull all the varieties of tlie great viol family. Certainly 
barbiton sounds better than fiddle ; and bar biton let it be. He would 
talk to Ikni by the hour together— praise it— sc^old it — coax it, nay 
(fur such IS man, even the most guileless), he had been known to swear 
at it ; but for that excess he was always pciiitentiully nunorseful. 
And the barbiton had a tongue of his own, could take his own part, 
and when he also scolded, had much tlie best ol it. He was a noble 
fellow, this Viidin! a Tyrolese, the handiwork of the illustrious 
Steiner. Tlierc was something mysterious in his gre,at age. How 
niany hands, now dust, liad awakened his strings ere he became the 
Jtobin Goodfollow a^d FiimiJiar of Gaetano Pisani ! His very case 
was venerable; beautifully painled, it was said, by Caracci. An 
English collector liud offerca rnore for the case than Ihsaiii had ever 
made by the violin. But Pisani, who cared not if he had inhabited a 
I'ubin hinisidf, was proud of a palace for tlie barbiton. His barbiton, 
it wfis his cider child ! lie had another child, aud now we must turn 
to her. 

How shall T describe thee, Viola ? Certainly tlie music had some- 
lliing to answer for in the advent of that \oung slran,uer. For both 
in her form aud hei character you mij^ht ha\c traced a family likeness 
to' that singular and spirit-like bfe or sound whieli night after night 

throw it sell in mry and goblin sport over the starry seas J^cautiful 

slu3 was, but of a very uneommoii beauty — a roiidiinalion, a harmony 
of opposite attributes. Her hair of a gold richer and tiiirer than that 
which is seen even in the north ; but the eyes, of all the dark, tender, 
.subduing liglii of more than Italian — almo.st of oriental- -splendour. 
T'he complexion exquisitely fair, but never the same — vivid in one 
moment, pale the next. And with the conqilexioii, the expression 
also varied ; noiliiUg now so sad, and inching now so joyous. 

] gi’icve to say that what we rightly entitle education was rnueli 
neglected foi- 1 heir (iaughtm* by t Ins siiigiilir pair. T'o be sure, neither 
of them had much knowh'dgeto bestow ; and knowh'dge was not then 
the fashion, as it is now. But accident or nature favoured young Viola, 
bhe learned, a.i ot course, her mother’s languagi' with her fatheps. 
And she contriveil soon to read and to write ; andlici mother, w'ho, by 
the way, was a Uornan Catholic, taught licr bctimi's to pray. But 
ill on, to eomiteraet all these acquisitions, the strange liabits of Pisani, 
and the ineessaiit watch and care which he rciiuircd from his wife 
often left the child alone with au old nurse : who, to be sure, lovew 
her dearly, but who wiis in no way calculated to instruct her. Dame 
Gionetta was every inch Italian and Neafiolitan. Her youth had been 
all love, and her age was all superstition. She was garrulous, fond — a 
gossip. Now she \fould prattle to the girl of cavaliers and princes at 
ber feet, and now she would freeze her blood with tales and legends, 
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perhaps as old Greek or Etrurian fable— of demon and vampire-^f 
I the dances round the great walnut-tree at Benevenlo, and the haunting 
i?pcll of the Evil Eye. All this helped silently to weave charmed webs 
over Viola’s ima^nation, that afterthought and later years mi^ht 
l.ibour vainly to dispel. And all this especially fitted her to hang, with 
a fearful joy, upon her father’s music. Those visionary strains, ever 
struggling to translate into wild and broken sounds the lan^age of 
unearthly beinp, breathed around her from her birth. Thus you 
might liavc said that her whole mind was full of music-;-association&, 
memories, sensations of pleasure or pain, all were mixed up inex- 
plicably with tliose sounds that now delighted and now terrified — ^thal 
5,gTeeted her when her eyes opened to the sun, jmd woke lier trembling 
on her lonely couch in the darkness of the night. The legends and 
tales of Gionetta only served to make the child better understand the 
i signification of those mysterious tones ; they furnished her with words 
to the music. It was natural that the daughter of such a parent 
should soon evince some ijkste in his art. But this developed iisell 
chiefly in the ear and the voice. She was yet a child when she sang 
diviiKily. A great Carch'nal — great alike in the State and the Conscr- 
vatono— heard of her gifts, and sent for lier. Erom' that moment her 
fate was decided : she was to be the future glory of Naples, the prima 
donna of San Carlo. The (vardiiml insisted upon the accomplisumcnt 
of his own predictions, and provided her with the most renowned 
masters. To inspire her vritli emulation, his Eminence took her one 
evening to his own box : it would be something to sec the performance, 
something more to hear tlic applause lavished upon the glittering 
signoras she was hereafter to excel ! Oh, how' gloriously that Life^ of 
the Stage — ^that fairy World of Music and Song, dawne-d upon her ! 
It was the only world that seemed to eorrespond with her strange 
cliildish tliougiits. It appeared to her as if, cast hitherto on a foreign 
shore, she was brought at last to see tlie forms and hear the lan^age 
of her native land. Beautiful and true enthusiasm, rich with the 
promise of genius ! Boy or man, thou wilt ^lever be a poet, if tliou 
hast not felt the ideal, the romance, the Calypso’s isle that opened tc 
thee, when for the first time, the magic curtain was drawn aside, and 
let in the World of Poetry on the W^orld of Prose ! 

And now the initiation was begun She was to Tead,_ to study, to 
depict by a gesture, a look, tlic passions she was to delineate on the 
boards ; lessons dangerous, in t,rulli, to some, but not to the pure 
enthusiasm that comes from Art, ; for the mind that rightly conecives 
Ajd., is but a mirror, which gives back what is cast on its surface 
faithfully oulv — while unsullied. Slie seized on nature and truth 
intuitively. Her recitations became full of unconscious power ; her 
voice moved the heart to tears, or warmed it into generous rage. 
But this arose from that sympathy which genius ever has, even in 
its earliest innocence, with whatever feels, or aspires, or suIFers. 
It was no premature woman comprehending the love or the jealousy 
that the words expressed; lier art was one of thoSc strange secrets 
which the psychologists may unriddle to us if they please, and tell 
us why children of the simplest minds and the ijurest hearts are 
often so acute to distinguish, in the talcs you tell them, or tlis 
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songs you sing, the difference between the true Art and the Palsel 
— Passion and Jargon — Homer andliaciiie; — echoing back, fron>/l 
hearts that have not yet felt what they repeat, the melodious accents j 
of the natural pathos. Apart from her studies, Viola was a simple, : 
affectionate, but somewhat wayward child ; wayward, not in temper, ' 
for that was sweet and docile, but in her moods, which, as I before 
hinted, changed from sad to gay and gay to sad without an apparent 
cause. If cause tliero were, it must be traced to the early ana mys- 
terious influences I have referred to, when seeking to explain tln^ 
effect produced on her imagination by tho&e restless streams of soiuid 
that constantly played around it : for it is noticeable, that to those 
who are much alive to the eflects of music, airs and tunes often come ^ 
back, in the commonest pursuits of life, to vex, as it were, and ha-unt 
them- The music, ouce admitted to the soul, becomes also a sort of 
spirit, and never dies. It wanders perturbedly through the haUs and 
galleries of the mcinory, and is often heard again, distinct and living 
as when it tirst displaced the wavelets of the. air. Now at times, 

1 lien, these phantoms of sound floated back upon her fancy ; if gay, to 
call a smile from every dimple ; if mournful, to throw a shade upon 
licr brow— to make her cease from her childisli mirth, and sit aiiart, 
and muse. 

Itightly, then, in a typical sense, might this fair creature, so airy in 
her shape, so liarraonious in ner beauty, so unfamiliar in her ways and 
thoughts, — lightly might she be called a daughter, Ic^'s of the j\hi- 
bician than tlio Slusic — a being for whom you could imagine that 
some fate was reserved, less of actual life than the romance which, to 
eves that can see, «'ind liearts that can feel, glides ever along tlio 
actual life, stream by stream, to the Hark Ocean. 

And thoreforo it seemed not strange that Viola herself, even in 
childhood, and yet more as she bloomed into the sweet seriousness t)f 
virgin youth, should fancy her life oidaineti for a lot, whether of bliss 
or woe, tliat should accord with the romance and reverie which made 
tiic atmosphere she breathed. IVeiiuently she. would climb through 
the thickets that clothed the neighbouring grotto of Posilipo — the 
mighty work of the old Cimmerians, — and, scaled by the haunted 
Tomb of Virgil, indulge those visions, the siibllc vagueness of which 
no poetry can reader palpable and defined -for the Poet that sur- 
passes all who ever sung — is the Heart of dreaniiug youth ! Pre- 
queutly there, too, besiile the threshold over which the vine-leaves 
clung, and facing that dark -blue, wMVole.ss sea, she would sit in the 
autumn noon or summer twilight, 'and build her castles in the air. 
Who doth not do the same— not in youth alone, but with the dimmed 
hopes of age ! It is man’s prerogative to dream, the common royalty 
of peasant and of king. But those day-dreams of hers were more 
huhiturd, distinct, ,and solemn, than the gi’eater jiart of us induliac. 
Tlic> seemed like the Grama of the Greeks — prophets while 
phantasma. 
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Fn stupor, fu vag-herza, fu diletto ’* 

Gkhuhal. Lia., cant. b. xxi. 


^nw at Iji-st the educutioTi is anoomplished ! Yiola is nearly sixteen. 
The Cardinal dcchu'es that the time is come when theiKrw name must 
be inscribed in the Libro d’ Oro — ^t-he Golden Book set apart to the 
children of Art and Song. Yes, but in what olianicter? - to whose 
genius is she to give eiiibodimciit and form ? Ah, there is the secret ! 
Rumours go abroad that the inexliaustihle Paisiello, cliarmed with 
hei performance of his J\W cor pm mn me &ento, and his lu non Lin 
doi'o, will produce some new masterpiece to introduce the dehntante. 
Others insist upon it that her forte is the comic, and tlial Cimarosa is 
hard at work at another Matnmotm Hegreto. Rut in the meanwhile 
there IS a check in the diplomacy somewhc'TC. The Cardnia] is 
observed to be out of huniour. He has said piildicly — and the w'ords 
arc portentous — ‘‘Th(3 silly girl is as mad as her i'ailier-— what/ she 
asks is preposterous !” Conlcreiice follow^s ooiifereneo' - th(! Cardinal 
talks to the poor cJiild very solemnly in his closet — all m vain. Naples 
is distracted with curiosity and conjcctu3*c. The lecture ends lu a 
fpiarnd, and Yiola comes home suhen and pouting : she will not act— 
she has rcuouiiccd the engagement. ' 

Pisani, too inexperienced to be aware of all the (hingers of the stage, 
had bemi pleased at the notion that one, at least, of Ins name, would 
add eclcbrit} t() his art. The girVs perverseness displeased him. 
Uowever, ho said nothing — he never sijoided in words, but he took 
up the faithful harliitoii. Oh, faithful barhiiou, how hoiTibly thou 
didst scold ! Jt screeched — ^it gabbled — it moaned — it growled. And 
Viola’s e\cs filled wiili tears, for she understood tliat language. She 
stole to her mother, and whispered in her ('-ar; and when Ih'saiii 
turned from his em])loymcnt, lo ! both motluT and daughter were 
weeping, lie looked at them wiili a wondering stare; and then, as 
if he felt he had been li.irsh, he; fh'W again t-o his Panuliar. And now 
you thouglit you heard the lullaby which a fairy might sing to some 
fretful changchng it had adopted and sought to soothe. Li<niid, low, 
silvery, si reamed the tones beneath the enchanted bow. Tiic most 
still iborn grief would have paused to hear, and witlnd, at times, out 
eanie a wild, meny, ringiug not(;, like a laugh ; hut not mori al laughter. 
Jt was ciiic of his most, succcs.sful airs from his beloved opera — the 
Siren in the act of charming the waves and the winds to sleep. 
Heaven knows wliat next would have come, but Im ami was arrested. 
Viola had thrown herself on Iiis breast, and kissed liim, w'lth happy 
eyes that smiled through her sunny hair. At t.hat very moment the 
door opened — a message from tiie Cardinal. Viola must go to hia 

* “ Dobiri! It was, ’twas woiirter. *twas rtcliglit.”— Wiyys.v’s 
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Eminence at once. Her mother went with her. All was reconciled 
and settled ; Viola had her way, and selected Ler own opera, 0 ye 
dull nations of the North, with your broils iind debates— your bust-* 
ling lives of thePnp and the Agora !— -you cannot guess what a stir 
throughout musical Naples was occasioned by tluj rumour of a new 
opera and a new singer. But whose the opera ? No cabinet intrigue 
ever was so secret. Bisani came back One night from the theatre, 
evidently disturbed and irate. Woe to thine cars hadst thou heard 
the barbiton that night! They had suspepded him from his office — 
they feared that the new opera, and the tirst debut of his daughter as 
priina donna, would he too much for his nerves. And liis variations, 
his diablerie of sirens and harpies, on such a niglit, made a hazard not 
to be contemplated without awe. To bo set aside, and on the very 
night that his child, whoso melody was but an emanation of Ids own, 
was to perform — set aside for some new rival— it was too much for a 
musician’s flcsli and blood. For the first time he spoke in words upon 
the subject, and gravely asked— for that question the barbiton, elo- 
(jueut as it was, could not cxnrc^ss distinctly— what was to be the 
opera, and what the part? And Viola as gravely answ^ered that she 
was plcsdged to tlie Cardinal not to reveal. Jhsani said nothing, but 
disappeared with the violin; and presently they heard the Familiar 
from the housetop (whither, when thoroughly out of humour, tlie 
Musician sunictiiuCvS fled), whining and sigldng as if its heart w'cic 
broken. 

, The affections of Pisaid were little visible on tlie surface, lie was 
not one .of (hose fond, ciiiessiug Fathers whose cluldien arc ever play- 
ing round their knees; his mind and soul WiU'C so thoroughly in his 
art, that domestic life glided by liim, seeuuugly as if thatyitx^ a 
dream, and the heart the Mibstautial form and body of existence. 
Poisons much cultivating an abstract study im; often thus; niatlic- 
maticians proverbially so. When lus servant ran to the celebrated 
French philosopher, slu leking,^ “ The house is on fire, sir 1 ” “ Go and 
tell my wife then, fool!” said the wise man, settling back to his 
probleins ; “ do I ever meddle wdth domestic allairs ?” P>ut what arc 
mathematics to music, — music, that not only eoinposes operas, but 
plavson the bai biton? Do you know what the illuslrious Giardini 
said wdien the tyro asked how long it would take to learn to plav on 
the violin ? Hear, and despair, ye who would bend the bow' to which 
that of Ulysses was a pla>thiiig — '‘Twelve hours a day for twumty 
years together ! ” Can a uian, then, wdio jilays the barbiton be ulwavs 
iilaying also^ with his little ones? No, Pisaiii ! often, with the 
keen susceptibility of cliihlhood, poor Viola had stolen from the room 
to weep at the thought that thou didst not love her. And yet, un- 
derneath this outw'ai d abstraction of the artist, the natural foudness 
flowed all the same ; and as she grew uj), the dreamer had understood 
the dreamer. And now, shut out from all fame himself— to be for- 
bidden to hail even liis daughter’s fame ! —and that, daughter herself 
to be m the conspiracy against him! Sharper than the sernent’s 
tooth was the ingratitude, and sharper than the serpent’s tuoLii Vas 
the wail of the pitying baroiton 

The eventful hour ijs come. * Viola is gone to the theatre— hex 
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^mother with ‘her. The indignant musician remains at home. Gioiictta 
bursts into the room— triy Lord Cardinal^s cairia^^e is at the door — 
i he Padrone is sent for. lie must Jay aside his violin— he must put 
on his brocade coat and his lace ruffles. Here they are— qiuck, 
([uick ! And quick rolls the gilded coacli, and majestic sits the driver, 
and sintrliJy iirancc the steeds. Poor Pisjini is lost in a mist of un- 
comfortable amaze. lie arrives at the theatre— he descends at the 
great door— he turns round and round, and looks about him and 
about — he misses somethinc: — Where is the violin? iUas! his soul, 
lijs voice, his self of self, is left behind ! It is bnt an automaton that 
the lackeys conduct iqi the stairs, through the tier, into the Cardinal’s 
box. But tlieii, wiiat bursts upon him ! — Docs he dream ? The hrst 
act is over (they did not send for him till success seemed no longer 
d(mbtful), the iirst act lias decided all. lie feels by the electric 
synipalliy which every tlm one heart has at once with a vast audience, 
lie iccls it by the breathless stillness of that multitude— he feels it 
even by the lifted finger of the Cardinal, He secs his Viola on the 
'si ago, raduint in her robes and gems— he hears her voice thrilling 
tliroiigh the single heart of the thousands ! But the scene — the 
jiart— 1 he music ’ U is his other child— -his immortal child — the spint- 
infanl oi liis soul — Ins darling of many years of palicnt oliscurity and 
pining genius— his mastcrjiu'cc — his opeia of the Siren! 

This, iheii, was the rnvstcry that had m) gaiimi him— this the cause 
of the quarri'l with tii(‘ Cardinal -this the si'crct not to bi; jiroeiaimcd 
till the sueec'^s was won, and the daughter bad united her fathers 
triumph Avith her own ! 

And there she st.aiids, as all souls bow before her— fairm’ tliaii the 
very Siren he had called from the de(!ps of melody. Oh! long and 
sweet recompense! of toil ! Where is on earth the* rayitiirc like that 
which is knf)wn to genius when at last it bursts from its hidden 
cavern into light and fame ! 

He did not speak — he did not move — he stood transfixed, breath- 
less — the tears rolling down his cheeks: An ly from time to time his 
bands still waudc'red about — mechanically they sought for the faitliful 
instrument — w hy was it not there to share his triunii)li ? 

At hist llic eurtiim fell ; but on such a storm— and diapason of 
applause I Up rose the audience as one man — as with one voice that 
dear name was shouted. She came on— trembling, pale -and m the 
wliole crowd saw but her fathers fime. The aiulienoe followed those 
moistened eyes — they recognised with a thrill the daughler’s impulse 
and her meiuiing. The good old Cardinal drew him gently forward — 
Wild musician ! thy daughter has given ihec back moie than the life 
fhoii gavest ! _ 

^Jy poor violin!” said he, wiping liis eyes they will never liiss 
thee agam now !** 
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CHAPTEIl III 

Fra sd contrarie tempre in jrlnnrcio e in Aico, 

In riHO e in pianto, c fra paura e dpeme 
L* ingannatncc Donna—* 

Grrusal. Lld., cant. iv. xciv. 

4 

Now, notwithstanding the triumph both of the singer and tlie 
opera, there had been one moment in the first act, and, cmiscfiuently, 
before the arrival of Pisani, when the scale seemed more lhan doubt- 
ful- It was in a chorus replete with all the peculiarities of the com- 
poser. And when this Maelstrom of Capricci wliirled mid foamed, 
and tore ear and sense through every vaiucty of sound, the audience 
simultaneously recognised the band* of Pisani. A title had been 
given to the opera, whicli had hitherto prevented all suspicion of its 
parentage ; and the overtnxe and opening, in which the music had 
been regular and sweet, had led the audience to fancy they detected 
the genius of their favourite Paisiello. Long accustomed to ridicule 
and almost to despise the pretensions of Pisani as a composer, tiiey 
now felt os if they had been unduly cheated into the applause vritli 
which they had hailed tlio overture and the commeucing sceuas. An 
ominous buzz circulated round the house;— the singers, the orolicstra 
— electrically sensitive to the impression of tlie audience— grow, 
thtJmselves, agitated and dismayed, and failed in the energy and pre- 
cision which could alone carry off the grotcsiiiumess of the music. 

There are always in every theatre many rivals to a new author, and 
a new performer — a party irapolcnt while all goes well — but a dan- 
gerous ambush the instant some accident tlu'ows into confusion the 
march of success. A hiss arose; it was partial, it is tiue, but the 
significant silence of all applause seemed to forebode the coming 
moment when the displeasure would grow contagious. It was the 
breath that stirred the impending avidanclie. At that critical moment 
— ^Viola, the Siren queen, emerged for tlie first time from her ocean 
cave. As she came forward to the lamps, tfie novelty of her situa- 
tion, the chilling apathy of the audience— wludi even the sight of so 
singular u beauty did not at the first arouse— the wliispers of the malig- 
nant singers on the stage, the glare of the lights, and more — fur moi'e 
t ban the rest — that recent hiss, which had reached her in lier conceal- 
ment, all froze up her facidties and suspended her yoioe. And instead 
of the gland invocation into which she ought rapidly to have burst, 
the regal Siren, retransformed into the trtimbling girl, stood pale ana 
mute before the stern, cold array of those countless eyes. 

At that instant, and when consciousness itself seemed about to fiJl 
her — as she turned a timid beseeching glance around llie still multi- 
tud<i-“ she perceived, iu a box near the stage, a countenance which at 

* Between sticb contranous mixtufes of Ice and ftre, laui?hter and tears,— fear 
and hope, Che dcceivuit; dame— 
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lonce, and like magic, produced on her mind an effect never to be 
feualyzed nor forgotten. It was one that awakened an indistinct, 
(liaunting reminiscence, as if she had seen it in those day-dreams slie 
liad been so wont from infancy to indulge. She could not withdraw 
lu;r gaze from that face, and as she gazed, the awe and coldness that 
iiud before seized lier, vanished like a mist from before the sun. 

In the dark splendour of fclie eyes that met her own, there was 
indt^ed so much ol gentle encouragement, of benign and compassionaie 
admiration; so much that warmed, ana animated, andneiwed; that 
anyone — actor or orator— who lias, ever observed the effect that a 
single earnest, and kindly look, in the crowd that is to be addressed 
and \von, will produce upon his mind, may readily account for the 
sudden and inspiriting influence which the eye and smile of the 
stranger exercised on the dchaiante. 

And while yet she gazed, and the glow returned to her heart, the 
stranger half-rose, as if to recall the alidience to a sense of the cour- 
tesy due to one so fair and young; and the instant his voice gave 
tin; signal, the audience followed it by a burst of generous applause. 
For this stranger himself was a marked personage, and liis recent 
arrival at ^Naples had divided with the n(5w opera the gossip of the 
cit y. A rid t hen as the applause ceascd—clear, full, and freed from 
every fetter— like a spirit from the clay — the Siren’s voice poured 
forth its entrancing music. From that time, Viola forgot the crowd, 
tire hazard, the whole world— except the fairy one over wdiich she 
presKlpd. Jl seemed that the stranger’s presciicrr only served still 
more to Inugiiten t.hat delusion, in vvlrich tlic artist secs no creation 
without the circle of his art - she felt as if that serene brow, ^d 
those bwlliant eyes, inspired lier with powers never known before : 
and, as if searching for a language to express the. strange sensations 
occasioned by his presence, that presence itself wdiispcred to her the 
melody and the song. 

Only when all was over, and slie saw her fat her and felt his joy, did 
this wild spell vanish before the sweeter one of the household and 
filial love, ^ct again, a.s she turned from the stage, she looked back 
involuntarily, and the stranger’s calm and liaif-melaucholy smile sunk 
into her heaii; — to bv(^ there — ^t,o be recalled with confused memories, 
half of pleasure and half of pain. 

I I’tiss over the congrat ulations of^ the good Cardinal- Virtuoso, 
^astonislied at finding himself and all Naples had been hitherto m the 
wrong on a subject of taste, — still more astonished at finding himself 
and all Naples combining to confess it; pass over the whispered- 
ecstasies of admiration which buzzed hi tiie singer’s ear, as once 
more, m her modest ►V(iil and quiet dress, she escaped from the crowd 
of giillaiits that choked uii every avenue behind the scenes ; pass oven* 
the sweet embrace of father and child, returning tlirough tne starlit 
streets and along the deserted Chiaja in the Cardinal’s caiTiuge ; never 
pause ZR to note the tears and ejaculations of the good, siinplc- 
ncatlcd n^^her ... see them retuniwd— see the* wellinown room, 
vemmns ad larem mstrum* — see old Gionetta bustling at the supper; 

• We come to our own house. 
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aud hear Pisaui, a.N be rouses the barbiton from its case, rommuiiicat- 
ing: ail that has happened to the intelligent Fanuliar; hark to the 
mother’s meiTy, law, English kngh,— Why, Viola, strange child, 
sittest tliou imnrt, thy face leaning on thy fair hands, llnne eyes fixed 
on space? tJp, rouse thee! Every dimple on tiie cheek of home 
must smile to-night.* 

And a Imppy rc-iinion it was round that humble table ; a feast 
Lucullus inigiit have envied in his Hall of Apollo, in tiie dried grapes, 
and tlic dainty sardines, and the luxurious polenta, and the old 
lacriina, a present from the good Cardinal. Tlfe barbiton, placed on a 
chair — a tall, high-backed chair — beside the musician, seemed to take 
a part in the festive meal. Its honest varnished lace glowed in the 
light of the lamp; and there was an impish, sly dcmuieness in its 
very silence, as its master, between every montblul, turned to talk to 
it of something he had forgotten to relate bcfoi e. The good wife 
looked on alfectioiiately, and could not eat for joy ; but suddenly she 
rose, aud placed on the artist’s temples a laurel wri'ath, wliich slie 
had woven beforehand in fond anticipation; and Viola, on the other 
side her brother, the barbiton, ro-arrangcd the chaplet, and smoothing 
back lier fatlier’s hair, whispered, “ Caro Padre, you will not let hun 
scold me again !” 

Then poor Pisani, rather distracted between the two, and excited 
both by the kcrima and his triumph, turned to the yqimgcr child 
with so naive and grotesque a pride, don’t know wdiicli to thank 
the most. You give me so much joy, child, — I am so in-oud of thee 
and myself. But he and I, poor fellow, have been so often unhappy 
together!” 

viola’s sleep was broken ; — that was natnrid. The intoxication of 
vanity and triumph, the liappiness in the happiness slie had caustul, 
all this was better than sleep. But still from all this, again and 
again her thoughts flew to those liauiiting eyes, to tliat smile with 
which lor ever the memory of the triumph, of tlie lia})piucss, w'as to 
be united. Her feelings, like her owm chiu'actcr, were si, range and 
peculiar. They were not those of a girl wdiose heart, for the lirst time 
reached througli the eye, sighs its natural and native knguage of 
tirst love. It w'us not so much admiration, though tlie' face that 
reflected itself on every wave of her restless fancies w'as of the rarest 
order of majesty and beauty ; nor a pleased and enamoiaod recollec- 
tion that the sight of tins stranger had beiiueai lied ; it was a human 
sentiment of gratitude and delight, mixed witli something more 
mysterious, of fear tod awe. Certainly slie had seen before those 
features ; but when and how ? only when her thoughts had sought to 
shayie out her future, and when in spite of all the attemiiisto vision 
forth a fate of flowers and sunshine, a dark and chill foi’i;bodiiig made 
her recoil back into her deepest self. It was a someihing found that 
liad long been sought for by a thousand restless year nugs and vague 
desires, less of the heart tlian mind ; not as wlien jouth discovers tlie 
one to be beloved,* but rat, her as wdieu 1 he student, long wajidering 
lifter the eke to some truth in science, sc(‘S it glimmer dimly before 

* Ridcte quidquid cst Uonii caebinnoram. 

ad Siriu. Pciiin. 
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fi nim, to beckon,^ to recede, to allure, ajid to wane affain. She fell at 
f<last into uncpiiet slumber, vexed by deformed, neetiuff, shapeless 
phantoms ; and, waking, as the sun, through a veil of hassy cloud, 
glinted with a sickly ray across the casement, she heard her father 
settled back betimes to his one pursuit, and calling forth from his 
Eamiliar a low mournful strain, like a dirge over tbe dead. 

“ And why,*' «ihe asked, when she descended to the room below, — 
“ why, my lather, was your inspiration so sad, after the joy of last 
night?’* 

I know not, child. I meant to be merry, and compose an air in 
pionour of thee ; but he is an obstinate fellow, this — and he would 
Pave it so ” 


CIUPTER lY. 

E cosl i pigri c desiri 
Spronu * 

GbausAii. Lib., cant. iv. Ixxxvin. 

It was the custom of Pisani, except when the duties of his profes- 
sion mad*.* spccid demand on his tmie, to devote a (jerlam portion of 
tlio mid-day to sleep ; a habit not so much u luxury as a nucossity, to 
f\ man who sle pt very little clunng the night. In fact, whether to 
compose or to practise, the hours of noon were precisely those m 
which Pisani could not have been active if ho would, llis gcniiis 
resembled those fountains full at dawn aiul evening, ovcirilowmg at 
uight, and perfectly dry at the meridian. During this 'time, coiisc- 
erated b> her husband to repose, the Signota generally stole out to 
make the purchases necessary for the litilc household, or to cnioy, as 
what w^oman does not, a little relaxation in. gossip with some oi her 
ow^n st'x. And the day following this brilliant triumph, how many 
congratulations would she have to receive. 

At these times it was Yiola’s habit to scat herself without the door 
of the house, under an awning which sheltered from tlie sun, without 
obstructing the view; and there now, with the prompt-book on licr 
knee, on which her eye roves listlessly froin time to time, you ma\ 
behold her, the vine-lea es clustoT ing from iheir arching trellis over llic 
door behind, and the lazy white-sailed boats skmiinmg along the sea 
that stretched before. 

As she thus sat, rather in reverie than thought, a man coming from 
the direction of Posiiipo, with a slow step and downcast eyes, passed 
close by the house, and Viola liwkmg up abruptly, started in a kind 
of terror as she recognised the straugcr. JShe uttered au involuntary 
exclamation, and the cfivalier turning, saw, and paused. 

He stood a moment or two l^.twccn her and tlie sunlit ocean, con- 
templating in u silence too serious and gentle foi* the boldness of gal- 

* And tlm^(he slow andtumd passions urged. 
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lautry, the blushing face and the young slight form before him : at 
length he spoke. 

*^Are you happy, my child,” he said, in almost a paternal tone, at 
the career that lies before you ? hVom sixteen to thirty, the music 
in the breath of applause is sweeter than all the music your voice can 
utter ! ” 

1 know not,” replied Viola, faltcringly, but encouraged by the 
liquid softness of the accents that addressed her— “1 know not 
whether I am happy now, but I was last night. And I feel, too, 
Excellency, that 1 have you to thank, though,, perhaps, you scaice 
know why f ” 

“ You deceive yoursedf,” said the cavalier, with a smile. ” I am 
aware tJiat 1 assisted to your merited success, and it is you who scarce 
know how. Tlie why 1 will tell you : because i saw in your heart a 
nobler ambition than that of the woman’s vanity ; it was the daughter 
that intca-ested me. Perhaps you would rather I should have admired 
tlie singer?” 

oh, no!” 

1 believe you. And now, since we have thus met, I will 
PHuse to counsel you. When next you go to the theatre you will 
nave at your feeit all the young guUanls ol Naples. Poor infant ! Ilie 
hame that (la//.k\s the eye can scorch the wing. Komeraber that the 
only homage that docs not sully, must be that which these gallants 
will not give thee. And whatever thy dreams of ,thc future — and J 
see, while 1 spe.ik to thee, how wandering tliey are, and w^iid — may 
only those be fulllLled which centre round tho iieartli of home.” 

He jjausod, as Viola’s breast heaved beneath its robe. And with a 
burst of natural and iimoceiit emotions, scarcely comprehending, 
though an Italian, the grave nature of his advice, she cxelaimed — 

“ Ah, Excellency, you caimot know how dear to me that home is 
already. And my lather —there would be no home, Signor, without 
him ’ ” 

A deep and melancholy shade settled over the face of the cavalier. 
JTe ]o()kcd up at the quiet house buried amidst the viiicdeavcs, and 
turned again to the vivid, animated face of the young aetKiss. 

‘‘ It is well,” said he. “ A sim})le heart may be its owm bCst guide, 
and so, go on, and pro.sper. Adieu, fair singer.” 

“ Adieu, Excellency ; but,”— and something she could not resist— 
an anxious, sickeming feeling of fear and hope— impelled her to the 
question, “ J shall see you again, shall 1 not, at San ClarloP” 

“ Not., at least, for some time. I leave Naples to-day.” 

“indeed!” and Viola’s heart sunk within her; the poetry of the 
stage w as gone, 

“And,” said the cavtdicr, turning back, and gently laying his liaud 
on liers— “ and perliaps, before we niect^ you may have sull'ered : — 
known the fii;st sharp griefs of human life ; — known how little what 
fame cau gain, repays w'hat the heart can lose ; but be brave and 
yield not— not even to what may seem Ihe piety of sorrow. Observe 
you tree in your neighbour’s garden. Look how it grows up, crooked 
and distorted. Some wmd scaltcred the germ, from which it sprung: 
Ui the clefts of the rock ; choked up and walled round by crags 
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bMildniffs, ])y nalurc and man, its liio lias been one struggle for the 
light 'light which makes to that the necessity and the pruiciple ; 
you see how it lias uritlied and twisted— how, meeting tlic barrier in 
one spot, it has laboured and worked, stem and braneiies, lowai'dsthe 
eierir skies at last. What has preserved it through c.'icli disfavour of 
Ini'th and eireumstanees — why arc its leaves as green and fair as 
tle)se of tlie \iue beliind you, which, with all its arms, can embrace 
ilie ooeii sunshine? My child, because of the very instinct that im- 
p('ll(‘d the struggle - because the labour for tlie light won to the liglit 
at. iengtli. So with a gallant heart, through every adverse acci- 
dent of sorrow, and of fate, to turn to tlie sun, to st.rive for the 
heavmi ; this it is that gives knowledge to the strong, and happiness 
to'Wie weak. Ere we meet again, you will tirni sad and heavy eyes 
to those (giiel houglis, and when you hear the birds sing from them, 
and see tlu', sunshine come usiaiit from crag and housetop to bo tUe 
pla\leliow of their leavCvS, ie.arn tln^ lesson that Mature teaches you, 
and strive through daikLiess to the light! ” 

As he snoke lie nioviid on slowlv, and left Viola wondering— silent 
-'Saddened with ins dim prophecy ol coming evil, and yet, tli rough 
sadiu'ss, charmed Involuntarily her ejes followed him Ju\oluiitaril> 
siie stielehv'ii 1‘oilh her arms, as if l).> a gesture to call him back ; slm 
uoiihl have givui worlds to have soon liim turn- to have heard once 
mou; lijs > jw, ealim silvery voici' -to liave felt again tin* light touch 
of his hai.;! on hers. As niooiiliidit that soflens into beauty every 
aii'de (ui which it falls, bceuicd his jiresciicc, — as moonlight vanishes, 
and thing: as nme tlieir common a.specT (>f the rugged and the mean 
- lie n ceded from her ey cs,— and the uutw urd scene was eommouplac.T 
eiic(‘ more. 

'Jhc stranger passed on, through that long and lovely road which 
reaches at last, the palaces that face tin* public gardens, and conducts 

tlh' more populous (inaricrs of the city. 

A giou]) of young, dissipatetl courtiers, loitering by tlie gateway of 
a house whicii was open for the hivourite pastime of tlie day- the 
rf'seil of the wealthier and more liigli-born gamesters— made way lor 
him, as with a courteous mcimalion he passetl them by. 

“ /^7- said one, “is not that the rich Zanoiii, of whom In e 

town tails?’’ 

A V" tliey say his wealth is incalculable !” 

“y/zewsay — who are //a*?/ what is Die anllioriiyP He has not 
been many days at JSaph's, and 1 cannot yet tind any one who knows 
ai.ghi of his biithplaee, liis iiarciitage, or,Avbat is more mipoiLanr,, jus 
esi.des ! ” 

'J'iiat is true ; but ho arrived in a goodly vessel winch ///e// ay/c is 
bis own. Sec— no, yon cannot see it Ikut,— but it rides yonder m l he 
l-ay'. 'flu! bankers he deals wutli, sneak vvitii awe of ihe^ums phieeil 
ill then hands.” 

‘‘ Whenec came he ?’' 

‘'From some sea-port in the East. My valet learned from some of 
the sailors on the Mole that he had resided many years in tlie interior 
of Ijidia.” 

*^ Ali, lam told that in India men pick up gold kki' pebbles, and 
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that there are valleys vrlicrc the birds build their nests with evnerahis 
to attract the moths. Jlcre cornea our prince of c’amesters, Cetoxa ; 
be sure that he already must have made acquaintaucci with so wealthy 
a cavalier: he has tiiat attraction to gold which the magnet has to 
steel. Well, Cetoxa, what fresh news of the ducats of Signor 
Zanoni 

Oil,*’ said Cl ioxa, carelessly, “ my friend ” 

“lla! hal hear him— his friend ” 

Yes ; my frioiid Zanoni is going to Home for a shori time ; wditm 
he returns, he has promised me to fix a day to sup with me, and 1 will 
them iutroducc him to you, aud to the best society of Naples ! Diavolo ! 
but be is a most agreeable and witty gentleman ! ” ^ 

‘‘ Jh’ay tell us how you came so suddenly to be his friend.** 

“ M y dear llelgioso, nothing more natural. He desired a box at 
San Carlo; but I need not tell you that the expectation of anew 
ope’ra (ah, how superb it is, — that poor devil, Pisani - wdio would 
have thought it?) and a new singer — (what a face — wdiat a voice ! — 
all !) Lad engaged every corner of the house. 1 heard of Zanoni’s 
desire to honour the talent of Naples, and, with my usual (lourtesy to 
distinguiblied strangers, i sent to iilace my box at Ins disposal. He 
acc('-pts it, — I wait on him belw'een the acts,— he is most ch.'irming, 
— ho iiivilos ino to suiiper. — Cospetlo, what a retinue! We sit 
late, — 1 tell him all lh(‘ news of Naples, — we gro^ bosoin friends,— 
he presses on me this diamond before wc part, — it is a trifle, lie tells 
me, “the jewellers value il. at 5,000 pLstolcs !— the merriest evening 
1 have pass'^d these ten years.** » 

^ The cavaliers crowded i-ound to admire llie diamond. 

** Signor Count Cetoxa,*’ said one grave-loolving sombre man, wdio 
had crossed hiinself Iavo or three times during the NcMpolitan’s nar- 
rative, “are you not aware of the strange reports about this per 
son; and arc vou not afraid to receive fiom him a gift wliieli may 
cany with it the most fat-al constninences ? Do you not know that he 

is said 1o bo a sorcerer- to fiossess the mal-occhio - -to ” 

“]*ritbee, spare us your antiquated suiierstitioiis,** intorrupied 
Cetoxa, contemptuously. “They are out of fashion, nothing now 
goes down but scepticism and philosojihy. And what, after all, do 
these rumours, when sifted, amount to ? They have no origin but 
tins— a sillv old man of eighty-six, (piite in his dotage, boleniiily 
avers that he saw this same Zanoni seventy years ngt)- (he himself, 
the narrator, then a mere bo.v) - at Milan. \l' lien this very Zanoni, 
as you all see, is at least as young as you or T, llelgioso.** 

“ But that,*’ said tlie grave gentleman, “ is the mystery. ( )ld 
Avelli declares that Zanoni does not seem a day older than when they 
met at Milan. He sa>8 that even then at Milan — mark this — ^where, 
though under another name, this Zanoni a])pcared in the same spleu- 
dour, he was attended also by the same mystery. And that an old luan 
i/iere remembered to have seen him sixty years before, in Sw eden.** 

‘ “Tush,** returned Cetoxa, “the same thing has been said of the 
quack Cagliostro -more fables. 1 wall believe them when I see this 
oiamond turn to a wis]) of hay. For the rest** (he added gravely) [ 
consider this illubtiious geutieman my friend; and a whisper against 
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his honour and repute will, in future, be C(]nivalent to an a,ffront to 
njyKeltV* 

Cetoxa was a redoubted swordsman,' and excelled in a peeuliarJy 
awkward maiioeuvro, wliicb he hiuisclf Jiad addend to the variations of 
the stoccata. 'fhe S'ravc geutlemnn, liowever anxious for the spiritual 
MTul of the Count, luid an equal reprard for his own corporeal safety, 
lie contented himself with a look of compassion, and, turning through 
the gateway, ascended the stairs to the gaming-tables. 

‘‘lla, ha!’* siud Cetoxa, laughing, “our good Lorcdaiio is envious 
of my diamond. Gentlemen, you sup with me to-night;. 1 assure 
you 1 never met a more delightful, sociable, entertaining person -tluiii 
my dear friend the Signor Zanoui.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Quello Ippoffifo, graiuU' c stvano aus^ello 
Lo porta via.* 

Oar. For , c. vi xvin 

And now, accompanying this mysterious Zanoni, am I compelled 
to bid a short farewell to Naples. Alouut behind me— mount on my 
hqipoginff, reader— settle yourself at your ease. 1 bought the pillion 
the other day of a poet who loves his comfort ; it has been newly stuffed 
tor your special accommodation. So, so, wm ascend! Look as, we 
ride aloft— look !— never fear, hippognfls never stumble; and every 
liilipogrifl* in Italy is warranted to carry elderly gcntlem(;n —look down 
on ilu', gliding landscapes ! There, near the rums of the Oscan*s old 
Alcila,, rises Aversa, once the stronghold of the Norman; there* 
gleam the columns of Capua, above the, Vulturnian Stream. Hail to 
ye, corii-lields and vineyards famoii.s for the old Ealcrnian ! Hail to 
>e, golden orange-groves of Alola di Gaeta ! — Hail to ye, sweet. shrubs 
and wild flowers, omnis emda ffarium, that clothe the) niouutain skirts 
ot the .silent Lauiula*. ! *Bliall w'C rest at the Volseian Anxur — the- 
modern Terracina— where the lolty rock stands like 1 lie giant that 
guards the last borders of the southern land of Love ? Away, awav ! 
and Hold your bieath as we Hit above the Pontine Marshes Hrearj 
and desolate, their miasma is to the gardens wc have passi'd what tJie 
rank c(umnonplaco of life is to the liom-i when it has left love behind 
Mounil’ul Cainpagua, thou opencst onus in majestic sadness. Jiome, 
sevcu-hilled itoiue! receive us iis Alemory receives tlie w'ajwanu ; 
receive us in silence, amidst ruins! Where is the traveller wc pur- 
sue Turn the iiippogrilf loose to graze : he loves the aoauihns 1 iiat 
wreathes round \on broken columns. \es, that is the Arch of Td us, 
the eon(]ueror of Jerusalem, — that tlie Colosseum! Through one 
passed the ti'iuinpli of the deified invader— m one fell the butehoied 
gladiators. Alonuincnts of murder, how poor the thoughts, Jiow mean 
the memories ye awaken, compared witli ihose that s])eak to the heart 
* That hippof^riff. great aud niarvrlUjus bird, bears him a^ay. 
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of man on the bcighta of Phyle, or by thy lune niounci. gr(7 iilara* 
thon! We stimd ainiclsi vecds, and brambles, and long waving 
herbage Wliere we stand reigned Nero — here were his tesselated 
floors; here . 

“ Miyhty in the Heaven, a second Heaven,** 

()nng the vault of his ivory roofs— h(;rc, areh upon arch,, pillar on 
pillar, glittered to the world the golden palace of its piaster — 
Golden House of Nero. How the hzard M atches us wdlli his liriglit 
timorous eye! AV^c disturb bis reign. Gal her that wild flower: 

the Golden House js ysniislicd — hut the wild flower may have kin 
to those wJiieli the strangtir^s hand scattered over the tyrant’s grave ; 
--see, over tins soil, the ginve of Home, Nature strew's the wilci 
flowers still ! 

In. tlie midst of this desolation is an old building of the middle 
ages. Here dwells a singular UeeJnse. hi the season of the nudsria, 
the native peasant flies the rank veg(‘tation round ; but he, a strange-^ 
aiid a foreigner, breathes m safety the iiestilouiial air. He Jias no 
friends, no associates, no companions, except books and instruiiieiils 
of science. He is oft cii seen wandering over the grass-grown hills, 
or saunlermg through the streets of the new city, not with the abscuit 
lirow and iucunous air of students, but with oliseiwant, pieremg (‘yes, 
that sc(un to dive into the hearts ()f the x)asser.s-by. An old man, hut 
not iiilirm— erect, and stately, as if in his prime. !N one know whethci 
he he rich or poor. He asks no charity, and Im gives none— he does 
no evil, and seems to confer no good, "lie is a man wlio ajipear.s to 
ha, V'"* no world beyond liimself; but appearances are decciltnl; and 
Seienee, as well as Bencvolcuec, lives m the lluiyerse. This abode, 
for t lie first time since thus occupied, a Hsitor eiirers. It is Zanoiii. 

You observe those two men seated togedher, eoii\ ersirig earnest l>. 
Years long and many have flown aw'ay since they im't lasi.— at least, 
bodily, and taee l(j face. But if fhey are sages, thought can meet 
thought^ and spirit spirit, though oceans divide the forms. Death 
Itself divides not the wise. Thou inectest Pluto when tliino eyes 
uioistmi over flic Pliiedo. May Homer live ivith all ineiT for ever !' - 

'They converse— they confess to each otlier-- tliey eonjure up ili(‘ 
]i:ist, and repeople it; but note how diifenuitly do such remembrances 
affect the two. On Zaiioni's face, despite its habitual calm, the emo- 
tions change and go. He has act (id in the past he surveys ; but not 
aiiaee of the hiimaiiity that participates in joy and sorrow eau be 
detected (Ui tlui passionless visage of his compaiiioii; thci Past,, to 
him, as is now tlic Present, has beer hut as nature to the sage, 
the volume to the student — a calm and spiritual hfe—a study— a 
coni emx>lation. 

Fioni the J^ast they turn to fhc Future, Ah! rt the close of tlic 
last centur), the Vuturc seemt d a thing tangible — it was wovcm up lu 
all men’s fears and .hopes of the Present. 

At the verge of that hundred years, Man, the ripest-born of Time,* 

♦ An dc& JalirhuiKlerts Ncigt'. 

Del* reif&te Sohu der Zeit. 

DlK KuNttrLKIt.. ' 
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5tood as at the death-heil of lUe Old World, and helield llie New Orb, 
hl(>o<l-vcd amidst cloud and vapour, — uncortaLn if a comet or a sun* * 
llcbold the icy and profound disdain on the brow of the old man— 
the lofty j.ct toucluiii? sadness that dai’kciis the glorious eountenancG 
of Zandiii. Is it that one views with contempt the struggle and its 
issue, and the other 'ivith awe or pity ? "Wisdom contemplating man- 
kind leads but to the t, wo' results -compassion or disdain. He who 
lieJieves in other worlds can aceuhtom himself to look on this as the 
mdurahst on the revolutions of an ant-hill, or of a l(‘.af. IV"hrit is 
tin; Earili to Infinity — what its duration to the Eternal? Oh, how 
mueli greater is tht‘ Sold of one man than the vicissitudes of the whole 
gJobe ! Cliild of lu*avcn, and heir of immortality, how from some 
star henud'tcr unit thou look back on the ant-hill and its coimnotKms, 
from ('lovis lo HobespiiTrc, fiom Noah to the Eiiifd Eire. The s])irit 
tlial can contemplate, that lives only m tlie intellcet, can asceiidio 
its star, even fiom the midst of the Burial-ground caiJed Earth, 
and 'll Idle tlic Siircophagus called Life immures in its clay the 
EiVorl listing ' 

liut ihou, Zanoni — thou h«Tit refused to live in the intellect — 
thou hast not mortified the heart" thy pulse still beats with Uic sweet 
mud(‘ of mortal jaission - thy kind is to thee still something warmer 
than ail abstraction --thou wouidst look upon this Kevolutiou in its 
eradhi, whicli tlu; storms rock — Ihon wouidst see the uorid while us 
eieiuf’iiis Si niggle through the chaos ! 

(Jo 


CHAPTER VI. 

Pryccjjtcurs ij!:noiatis tic ce faiblfc umvers.* 

Voi.TAlRE, 

Nims i-riDus a table flic? un ilc uns coiifriTcs Ji rAcutlume, C^ranrl Seigucir 
ct. liouimc d't’SjiriL.1— liAllAuPb, 

OxL evening, at Paris, several mouths after the date of our iasi 
cliajiter, there was a reunion of some of the most eminent wits of (he, 
lime, at the house of a jioj.sonago distinguislu'd alike by noble birtii 
and liberal q-ceomplislimeuts. Nearly all present were of tlic views 
that \v ere then I Ilf' mode. Eor, as came afterwards a time viinu 
nothing was so iiiiiiopular as the people, so that was the tinu' niien 
notldng was so vulgar as aristocracy. The airiest tine gent h man 
and Die haughtiest noble piated of eqiuility, and lisped eur.glucu- 
ment. 

Among the more remarkable pmests were Condorcct, then In the 
prime of his repiitiUion, the coiTcspondcut of the king of JVu^sia, tbe 

• Jjrnorant teachers of this \\cak world. 

t W e supped with one oi eiii coulreres ot the Academy } a yreat iiobleiuau 
and wit. 
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iatiuiate of Voltaire, the member of half the academies of Europe— 

. noble by birth, polished in iiuumers, republican in opinions. There, 
loo, was the venerable M alesiicrbes. ‘n*uiiiour et les d^/lices cle la 
Nation/'* There Jean Silvaia Bailly, the accomplished scholar— the 
aspiring politician, li was one of those peiUs soupGra for which the 
capital ol all social pleasures was so renowned. The conversation, as 
might be expected, wtus htcrary and inteUectual, enlivened by grace- 
ful pleasant ^ 3 ^ Many of the ladies of that imcient and proud 

noblesse— for the noble^ssc yet existed, though its liours were afrcmly 
nmnbered— added to the ehann of the society ;* and theirs were the 
boldest criticisms, and oftem the most liberal semtiments. 

Vain labour for me— vain labour almost for tiie grave English 
language, to do justice to the sparkling paradoxes that hew from lip 
0 . to lip. The fuvouj*ite theme was the superiority of the Moderns to 
the Ancients. Condorcct on this head was eloquent, and to some, at 
least, of Ins audience, most convincing. That Voltaire was grcati^r 
1 han Homer few there were disposed to deny. Keen was the ridicule 
lavished on the dull pedantry which finds everything ancient necessa- 
rily sublime. 

‘‘ Yet,” said tlie graceful marquis de — ^ — , as the champagne 
danced to his glass, “more ridiculous still is the suporstilioii that 
iinds evcrytliing iiicomprehciisiblc holy ! But intelligence circulatc's, 
Coiidorcei ; like water, it finds its level. My ban dn^sser said to me 
this morning, ‘ Thougli 1 am but a poor fellow, i believe as litl-lc as 
the finest gentleman !’ ” 

“ Uncpiestloiiably, the great Revolution draws near to its tiriar 
completion—^ pas de gcaut, as Montesquieu said of his own immortal 
w'orx.” 

Then there rushed from all— wit and noble, courtier and republican 

a confused chorus, harmonious only in its anticipation of the bril- 
liant things to which “the gn-at Revolution” was to give birth. Here 
Ooiidoiiiet is inoie eloquent tluni before. 

“11 faut absolumetit quo Ja Superstition et le Vanatisrac fa'^seiit 
plaee ala ])liilosopliic.'j‘ Kings peisceuti; persons, priests opinion. 
Without, kings, men must be safe; and without priests, niinds must 
be free.” 

“ All,” murmured the marquis, “ and as ce chcr Diderot has so wtU 
luug— 

' Kt (les boyaiix du dernier prOtre 
Serrez le cou du dernier roi.’ 

“And then,” resumed Condorect — “then eomrnenees the Age of 
Reason !—e(mality in inst nietiou— equality in iustitutioiis— eciuality 
in wealth ! The great iinpediiucnts to knowledge arc, first, the want 
of a common language ; and next, the short ilui’atioii of exi.skmce. 
But as to the first , when all men are brothers, wliv not an universal 
language ? As to the second, the organic pcrfectibihty of the vege- 

♦ The idol and dclipht of the nation (so called by his historian, Gaillard). 

t It must necessarily happen that biiper.^titioii and fanaticism Rive place to 
philosophy. 

t And throttle the neck of the last kuig, with a string from the bowels of the 
last priest. 
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table world is imdisputed. is Nature less powerful in the nobler exist- 
ence of man P Tlie very dcsinnjtion of the two most active 

causes of physical deterioration— here, luxurious wealth,— there, 
abject penury — must nc(!cssarily prolong? the general term of life* 
Tlic art of medicine wdll tlien be honoured in the place of w^ar, Avhich 
is the art of minder . the noblest study of tlie acutest minds will be 
devoted to tlie discovery and arrest of the causes of disease. Life, I 
grant, cannot, be made eternal ; but, it may be prolonged almost inde- 
finitely. And as the, meaner animal beipieaths its vigour to its 
ofisprmg, so man shall transmit Ins improved organisation, mental 
and pli.vsieal, to his sons. O yes, to such a consummation does our 
age approac'ii ! 

Tlic vimcrablc IMalcshcrbes sighed. Perhaps he feared the con- 
snmmation mmlit not come in time for him. The handsome mariiuis 

do and tin; ladies, yet handsomer than he, looked conviction 

and delight. 

But two men there were, seatc'd next to each other, who joined not 
in the geiierM,l talk ; the one a stranger newdy arrived in Pans, where 
his weaJth, Ins laTson, and his aceomplislimcnts, had already made 
Ijnn remarked mid courted; the otlier, an old man, somewdiere about 
seventy — the witty and virtuous, brave and still light-hearted Gazette, 
tlie author of Le i)i((bh J/nourru.v. 

Tiie^c two conver.sed familiarly, and apart from the rest, and 
only by an occasional smile Icstitied their atlcntien to tlie general 
eonversiitivi.u 

“ Yes,” Stdd 1he stramrer— ‘‘yes, we have met before.” 

“ 1 iJionght 1 could not ioiget join eoumenancc; }ct Iiask m.»iain 
my rccolleetiona of the past.” 

“ 1 will assist you, Jteeall the lime when, led by curiosity, or per- 
haps the m blcr desire of knowledge, you sought initiation into the 
mysleiMous order of Marlines de Pas(iuales.”t 

All ! IS it iiossible ! You arc om; of that thciirgic brotherhood ? ” 

“]\ay, 1 attended tlieir ceremonies but to. sec how vainly they 
sought to revive the ancient marvels of the cabala.” 

* See Coiidorcet’s posthumous woik on the Progress of the Human Mind. 
— 1:j» 

t It is so reet^rrted of Cazotte. Of Martinos cle Pasqualis little is known j even 
the country to wine li he helonj^ed is inattef ot cnajeelure. Eqiiall} so the ntes, 
ceremonies, and natuie of the c.ihalistic order he established. St. Ma»ttn was a 
disciple of the school, and that, at le.ast, is m its lavour ; lor hi spite ol his mysti- 
cism, no man more bencficc*nt, generous, puie, and virtuous, than .St. Martin, 
^orned the last century. Above all, no man more distinguished IiimislII trom the 
herd ol sceptical plnlosojiheis by tlie prallanlry and ler\ our with which he combated 
materialism, and vindicated the nccesMty ol laith amidst a chaos ol unbelief. It 
may also be observed, that C'azotte, whatever else he learned of the hrotheihood 
of Martuics, learned iiotliine; that diminidhtil the excellence of his hie and the 
sincerity of his rchi^ion. At once identic and brave, he never ceased to ojipose the 
excesses of the Revolution. To the last, unlike the Liberals of his time, lie was a 
devout and sincere Christian. Belore his execution, he dennuided a iien and paper, 
to WTite these words : — “ Ma fen jne, mes cufau.s, ne me plcuirez pas ; ne m’oubhcz 
pas, mais souveiiez-vous surtout de ne jamais offenser llicu.”(a)— Eu. 


(a) My wife, my children, weep not lor me; forget me not, but remember above 
everj'tlune never to uftend God. 
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‘^Such studies please ^ou? 1 have shaken off the mduence they 
once had on my own imagnutiou 

“ You have not shaken it off,” returned the stranp^ci gj.ively ; “it is 
on you still - on you at this hour ; it beats in yom neait , it kindles in 
your itason j it ’Will bpeak m your tongue 1” 

And then with a yet lower voice, the stran^^er continued to address 
hrn, to leiniiid him of certain ceremonies and doctiines, — to t^plain 
and cnloree them by referentes to the actual experience and history 
ot his listener, which Cazotte thiiJIcd to lind so taiuiliar to a fatraiijifd 
GiaduaUy the old man's pleasu^ and benevolent^ cuimtenauce jirtw 
oieicdst, and he turned, Irom time to time, staiclmij', cutious, uneasy 
glances, towaids his eompanion 

Ihecharminft duclussdcG archly pointed out to the lively 

guesis tiie abstiacted an and clouded mow ot I he poet ; and C (u- 
doiect, who liked no one else to be nmaiked whin lie himself w is 
pic sent, said to Cazotu, “Well, and whit do i/oa predict ot the 
U evolution— how, at least, will i1 illtct us''" 

At that question, Cazoi 1 1 stalled Ins c he eks pn e w pale, hr2;( diojis 
stood on his loiehcid— his lips wiithed Ills e oiiiptimons gazed 
on him m smpiise 

“ iSpr ik whispered the stranger, Ujiug his hand gently upon the 
aim ol the old wit 

At that woid, Calotte’s face grew locked and rigid, Ins eye s du fit 
vacantly on space, and ui a low, heillow voire, he thus tu'-weied- * 
“You ask how it will aflect jonistlves,* you, its most Ic uiu d, iiid 
its least sclQsli agents 1 will answe r ; you, m nquis d( Couetoie e t, will 
(lie in piison, hut not by the liand ol the e vcciitioiK i lii the pe it e - 
ful happiness of that day, the plnlosopbir will cui> about with him, 
ne>t the elixir, but the poison ” 

“My pool Cazottc," said Omdoicft, with Ins gentle sindo, 'Svlut 
hive pnsoiis, executioners, and poison, to do vvitii an a,.c of lilxity 
and biotiierhood 

“It is in the names of Liberty and Iholhiihood tint the prisons 
will reek, and the headsman be glutted " 

“"Youaic thinking ol priesteialt, not phdosophj, Ci/ottc,” said 
( luinptoit t — “ And w liat ol mi , 

“You will open j 0^1* own veins to esesne the liateimty of Cam. 
Becomfoitcd, the last diops wdl not lollow the lazor hoi yoin 
vtuciable. Malcsheibts,— loi you, Aimar Nicolai,~loi you, kaiiuJ 

* lUe foIlOWlinf;r prophcc 5 (not unfamiliar, perhaps, to some of my rcadus), w ith 
some Blight variations, and at inter knp:th in tht text ot the nuthfnty 1 ini 
ahoatto cite, is to be found ui La 11 xrpt’s postlmmous Works Ihe MS is s^id 
to exist Btill in La Barpc*s hand wiitiiiir, and the story is given on M Pititit’s 
authdti^, vol i p tii It is not for me to miiuire il tlurc be doubts ol its 
tuiuirlatiou oil lact — Ll 

1 Champlort, onoot those men of letters m hn, though mlshd by the first tnir 
show of the Hevolution, refused to follow the baser mm of iiKtKn into its horril Jc 
excesses, lived to express the muiderous phiiauthiopv of its a^ent*’ by the best 
bon mot of the tome Seeing written on the vMdifa ‘ Pratcnnti ou la Mort,” he 
nbstivcd that the scitimiut should bi truisattcl thus— “Sou» mon /me, iwys 
tue ” (tt; 


fm) “ Be my biotha;, or I kill thee 
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Bailly, — I see them dress the scaffold ! * And all trie while, 0 great 
philosophers, your murderers will have no word but liliilosoplty on 
their Hus ! ” 

The hush was complete and universal when the pupil of Voltaire — 
the prince of the aciiaeniic sceptics, hot La Harpe*-t}ri(?d, with a sar- 
castic laugh, “Do not flatter mo, O prophet, by exemption from tlie 
bile of my companions. Shall / have no pai’t to play in this drama of 
your phantasies ? ” 

At this question, Gazette’s countenance lost its uTinatnral expres- 
sion of awe and sternness : the sardonic huriioitr most common to it 
came back and played in his brightening eyes. 

“ Yes, La Harjic, the most wonderful paix of rdl ! You w’ill become 
—'ji Christian!” 

This was too much for the audience that a moment before seemed 
grave and tJioughtlul, and tliey burst into an irnmodi'rate lit of laugh- 
ter, \vhileCaz()tte, ay if lixhaustcd by hiS predictions, sunk back in his 
chair, and broatlied hard and heavily. 

“Nay,” said Madaine do G , “you wdio have xiredieted such 

grave things coiiceiiiiiig us, must prophesy something aino abemt 
yourself.” 

A convulsive tremor shook the involunlary prophet;— it passed, 
and left Ins (;ouiiteiiaucc elevated by fui expression of resignation anci^ 
cairn. “ Madame,” said he, after a long pause, “during the siege of 
Jerusalem, \ve are told by its historian that a man, for sevem succes- 
sive days, went round the ramparts, exclaiming, ‘Woe to thee, Jeru- 
salem, wx)c to 1113 self ! ’ ” 

Cazoite, w'eil?” 

“ A.ikI on the seventh day, while he thus spoke, a stone from the 
machint^s of the Homans dashed liitn into atoms ! ” 

With these words (kizotte rose; and the guests, awed in spile of 
themselves, shortly afterwards broke up and retired. 


CHAPTER Vll. 


Qui (lone t’a doTiTie la mission s’aunoiicer au pcui)le que la divinitd n’exisle pas— 
qiK'l ii\ aut A«;c' troiivert-tii a poiMUiili’i ii riioninicMiu’mie force aveuple preside a 
VC" (le'itiiicc'ij et nappe au Uaisard le rxnuc ct la^crtu — Kobksi'Ij^.kki!;, l)i.scouri>, 
Mai;, i;y4. 

It wfis some time before midniglit when the stranger returned home, 
llis apartments were situated in one of tliose v t abodes which may 
be called an epitome of I’liris itself. The cellurs rented by mechanies, 
scarcelv removed a step from paupers, often by out casts and fugitives 
from the law,— oftmi by some during writer, wilo, ufter scatteiing 
amongst the people doctrines the most subversive of order, or tiie 

* Who then invested you wjth the mission to announce to tlic people that there 
i6 no God> — what advantape tlnd you m persuading man Mat nothing; but lilmci 
60rce presides over lus destinies, and stiikes ha])llU^aJd both ciime and virtue f 
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most libeUous on tlie characters of priest, minister, and king, —retired 
amongst the rats, to escape the persecution that attends the vii't.uous, 
—the ground-floor occupied by shops-— the entresol by artists— the 
principal stories by nobles— and the garrets by joumejmen or gri- 
settes. 

As the stranger passed up tlie stairs, a young mm of a form and 
countenance singularly unprepossessing, emerged from a door in the 
entresol, and hi ushed beside him. His glance was furtive, sinister, 
savage, and ,vct timorous ; the man’s face was of an ashen paleness, 
and the h^atures worked convulsively. The stranger paused, and 
observed, him with thouglitful looks, as he hurried down the stairs, 
^hile he thus stood, he heard a groan from the room which the young 
man had just quitt(^d ; tlie latter had pulled to the door with liasty 
vehemence, but some fragment, probably of fuel, had prevented its 
closing, and it now sipod slightly ajar ; the stranger pushed it open 
and entered. He pas.sed a small anteroom, meanly furnished, and 
stood in a bedeJjamher of meagre and sordid discomfort. Stretclied 
on 1)he bed, and writhing in pain, lay an old man ; a single candle lit 
the room, and threw its feeble ray over the furrowed and deafh-like 
face of the sick person. No attendant was by ; he seemed left alone 
to breathe his last.^ "Water,” he moaned, feebly—" water — 1 parch 
—I burn!” The intruder approaelicd the lied, bent over him, and 
took his hand—" Oh. bless thee, Jean, bless thee I” said the suflerer ; 
" Imst tliou bronglit back tlie physician alre.uly ? Sir, 1 am poor, but 
1 can pay you well. 1 would not die yet, foi tliat young man’s sake ” 
And he sat upright in his 1»ed, and fixed ins dim eyes anxiously on his 
visitor. 

‘®‘^Vhat are your symptoms, your disease *’ 

"Pire --fire-- fire in the heart, ihe entrails -J burn 1 ” 

" How long is it since you have taken food ? ” 

" Food 1 only this lirolh. ^J’herc is ihe basin, all 1 have taken th&se 
six hours, I had scarce dniuk it ere these pains began.” 

The stranger looked at the basin, some poi non of the contents was 
yet left there. 

"Who adiiiinistercd this to you ?” 

"Who? .lean! Who else should P T liave no servant, — none! I 
am poor, very poor, sir. But no I you physjrians do not care for^ the 
poor. I am rich! can you cure me?” 

“ Yes, if Heaven permit. Wait but a fc^y moments.” 

The old man wjjLS fast sinking under the rapid effei^ts of poison, 
'riie stranger rcjiaired to his own apartments, and returned a few 
moments Moth some preparation that had the instant result of an aiiti- 
f’fMote. 3^6 pain ceased, the blue and livid colour receded from the 
lips ; tho old man fell into a profound sleep. The stranger drew the 
curtains round Ihe bed, took up the light, and inspected Ihe apart- 
ment. The walls of both rooms were hung with drawings of masterly 
excellence. A portfolio was filled with slcctchc.s of eciual skill : but 
these last were mostly snbiects that appalled the eye and revolted 
the ta&ie : they displayed the human figure in every variety of suiier- 
ing— tlie rack, the wiieel, the gibbet, all that cruelty has invented to 
sharpen the pangs of death, seemed yet more dieadl'ul fiom tlie pa»% 
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sionate g^usto and earnest force of the d&igncr. And some of the 
countenances of those thus delineated were sufficiently removed from 
the ideal to show that they were portraits ; in a large, bold, irreanlar 
hani was wi’iitcn beneath these drawings, “The Future of the 
Anstocrats/^ In a corner of tlie room, and close by an old bureau, 
was a small bundle, over which, as if to hide it, a cloak was thrown 
carelessly. Several shelves were filled with books ; these were almost 
entirely the works of the philosophers of the time—the philosophers 
^of the material school, especially the Encyclopddistes, whom Kobes- 
pierre afterwards so singularly attacked, when the coward deemed it 
unsafe to leave his reign without a God.* A volume lay on a table — 
it was one of Voltaire, and the page was opened at his argumentative 
assertion of the existence of the Supreme Being.f The margin was 
covered with j)encilled notes, in the stiff but tremulous liand of old 
age ; all in attempt to refute or to ridicule the logic of the sage of 
Ferney : Voltaire did not go far enough for the annotator ! ^I’he 
clock struck two, when the sound of steps was heard without, ^'he 
stranger silently seated himself on the farther side of the bed, and its 
drapthw screened him, as he sat, from the eyes of a man wlio now 
0Titere(5 on tiptoe ; it was the same person who had passed him on the 
stairs. The new comer took up the candle and approached the bed. 
The. old man’s face was turned to the pillow ; but lie lay so still, and 
his breathing was so inaudible, that his sleep raiglit well, by Unit hasty, 
shrinking, guilty glance bo mistaken for the rcposc|gf death. The 
new comer drew back, and a grim smile passed ov^ his face: he 
m^piaced the candle on the table, oiionod Ihc bureau with a key which 
lie took from his pocket, and loaded himself with several rouleaus-of 
gold, that he found in the drawers. At this time the old man began 
to wake. He stirred, he looked up ; he turned Ids eyes towards the 
light. iicAV waning in its socket ; he s«aw the robber at his work; he 
sat. ei’oct for an insl.ant, ns if transfixed, more even by astonishment 
lliiui le.iTor. At last he sjirang from his bed — 

“ Just Heaven! do I dream ! Thou — thou — thou for whom I toiled 
ami si arved I — Thou ! ” ♦ 

I'he robber started ; the gold fell from his hand, and rolled on the 
floor 

“Wiat!” he said, “art thou not dead yet? Has the poison 
failed?” 

“ Poison, boy 1 Ah ! ” sliiicked the old man, and covered his face 

* Cette sccte (lc*s Eiicvclop^dtstes) propagoa avec bi^aucoup de zOle Topinicm da 
mauhialjsme, qui prevalut parmi les {j^rands ct paimi Ics beaux espnts^ on hiidoit 
CO partie cette especc de philosojjhie ])ratiquc qui, reduLsant TEffoisnieen syst^me, 
re^ardo la bocnJte humaine coinme uiic guerre de ruse, le succiis conmie la r^gleda 
juste rt de I’lnju.ste, la probite comme uiie afiliire de goClt, ou de bicnsdaiice, le 
iiionde coinme le patriinoine des friponsa droits.Caj—DiycouBs i>k RoBESPiKK-aic, 
,Mai r, 1794. 

^ t Histoirc de Jeiiiii. 

\Vrt) This sect (the EncycJopfcdists) propagate with much zeafthe doctrine of mate> 
'^alism, which prevails among the great and the wits; we owe to it, ra.-’fly, tliat 
had of practical philosophy which, reducing Egotism to a system, looks upon 
Wety as a war of cunning— success the rule of right and wrong — honesty os an 
pair of taste or decency— and the world as the patrimony of clever scoundieJs. 
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with his hands; then, wifh sudden cnerpry, nc exclaimed, “Jean! 
Jcun ! Willi that Wind, lioh, plunder me if tliuu wilt, hut do not 
sar tiiou oouldst murder one who only lived ft)r thee ! There, thei'C, 
take the gold ; I hoarded it but for thee. Go-go ! and the old 
man, who, m lus passion, had quitted his bed, fell at the feet of the 
toiled assassin, and writhed on the ground — Ine rofiitel agony more 
intolerable than that of the body, which he had so hiteiy undergone 
The robber looked at lum with a. hard disdain. 

“What have I ever done to time, wrelch?” cried the old man, 
“what but loved and cherished thee? Thou wort an orphan— an 
outcast. I nurtured, nursed, adopted thee Jis idy son. If men call 
me a miser, it was but that none might di'spise thee, my heir, because 
nature has stunted and deformed tliee, when I was no more. Thou 
wouldst have had all when I w'as dead. Couldst tliou not spare me a 
few months or days — ^nothing to thy youth, all that is left to my age ? 
What have 1 done to thee ? » 

“ Tliou has continued to live, and thou wouldst make no w'lU.’* 

“ Mon I)it*u ! M on Dieu I ” 

“ To//. Dieu ! Thy God I Fool ! Hast thou not told me, from my 
chihiliood, that there Is no Gofl? Hast thou not fed me onphilo- 
soidiy Hast thou not said, ‘ Be virtuous, be good, be just, for tlie 
sake ot mankind; but there is no life alter this life?’ Mankind! 
wdiy should I love mankind ? Hideous and niisshaiicu, mankind jeer 
at me as 1 pass the streets. Wluit host thou done to me Thou hast 
taken away from me, who am live soolf of thisw'orld, the hopes of 
another ! Is theie no other life ? Well, then, I want thy gold, that 
at least I may hasten to make the best of this !” 

' ** Monster ! Curses light on thy ingratitude, thy ” 

** AjoA wlio hears thy curses? Thou knowest there is no God! 
Mark me ; I have jircpared all to fly. See— 1 have my passport ; my 
horses wait without ; relays are ordered. 1 have tliy gold.” (And 
the wretch, as he spoke, continued coldly to load liis ])ei’soii with the 
louleaus.) “T^id now, if 1 spare thy life, how shall 1 be sure tluit 
thou wilt not inform against mine?” He advanced with a gloojuy 
scowl and a menacing gesture as he spoke. 

The old mail’s anger changed to fear. TTc cowered before the 
savage. “ ]jct me live ! let me live ! — ^tliat— that ” ' 

“ T’hat— wdiat?” 

“ I may pardon thee ! Yes, thou hast nothing to fear from me. 1 
swear it!” 

“ Swcur ! But by whom and what, old man 1 cannot believe 
thee, if thou belie vest not in any God ! Ha, ha ! behold the result of 
thy lessons.” 

Another moment, and those murderous fingers would have stran- 
gled their prey. But between the assassin and bis victim rose a form 
t liat seemed almost to both a visitor from the world that both denied 
— stately with majestic strength, glorious wdth aw'ful be luty. 

T’he ruffian recoiled, looked, trembled, and then turned and fled 
from tuc^ chamber. The old man fell again to tlio ground inscnsibltt. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

Tc» know how a bad man will act w'hcn in power, reverse all the doctrine*! h« 
preaches when obscure,— S. Montague. 

Antipathies also form a part of magic (falsely) so called. Man naturally has the 
.sonic instinct a.s the animals j which warns them involuntarily agaluat the 
croatiu'es that are hostile or fatal to their existence. But he so often neg- 
lects It, that it becomes dormant. Note so the true cultivator of The Great 
Science, &c.— Trismkgistus thb Fourth. (A Uosicrucioii.) 

Whkn he again saw the old man the next day, the stranirer found 
him calm, and surprisingly recovered from the scone and siiiferings of 
the night He expressed his gratitude to his preserver with 1 earful 
fiTvour. and stated tliat he had already sent for a relation, who would 
make an’angenionts for his future safety and mode of life. “For I 
liavc inoiioy yet left,” said the old man ; “ and henceforth have no 
in()tivc to he a inis(T ” He proceeded then brielly to relate tlic origin 
and circuinstMiiees of his connection wiih his initmded murderer. 

It secins tlial in earlier Me he had quarrellttd with his relations— 
from a cLiireronce in opinions of belief, 11 ejecting all religion as h 
fable, ^le yet cultivated feelings that inclined him— for though his 
initdloct was weak, his dispositions were good -to that false and 
exairgei-ated sensibiJitv whicli its dnpes so often mistake for benevQ., 
hiiKic. Ho liad no children ; he resolved to adopt an enfant du pmiple, 
lie resolved to educate this boy according to “ K-eason.’*^ lie selected 
an orphan of the lowest extraction, whose defects of person and con- 
stitution only ye.t the more moved his pity, and finaliv engrossed his 
affection. In thi.s on toast he not only loved a son, he loved a theory ! 
He brought Inin u]) mo.st philosoplncally. Helvetius had proved 
him that educat/iun can do all; and before ha was c^iit years old, ther 
hiilcJt^n’s favourite expressions were — La lumiere et la , 

The boy'showed talcuis, esiieciaUy in art. The protector sought for 
a niastcu* who wa-s as free from “superstition” as himself, and 
selected the painter David. That person, as hideous as his pupil, 
and wliose dispositions were as vicious as his professional abilities 
were undeniable, was certainly as free Irom “ superstition” as the 
protector could dcsiri!. It was reserved for llobcspierre hereafter to 
moke tlie sanguinary painter believe in X\\q Eire ^upr hie. The boy 
was early sensible of ids ugliness, which was almost preternatural. 
11 is benefactor found it in vain to reconcile him to the malice of 
nature by his philosophical aphorisms ; but when he pointed out to 
him that in this world money, like charity, covers a multitude of 
defects, the boy listened eagerly and was consoled. To save money 
for )m protSge—iov the only thing in the world he loved— this became 
the patron’s passion. Verily, he had met with his reward. 

“But 1 am thankful he has escaped,” said the old man, wiping his 

* Lig^ht and virtue. 
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'eves. “Had he left me a beggar I could never nave accused 
him.” 

“ No, for you are tlie author of his crimes.” 

”Hovr! 1, who never cetised to mculcate <he beauty of virtue ? 
&phuu yourself.” 

‘’Alas, if thy pupil did not make this chiar to thee last mght fro . 
his own lips, an angel might come from heaven to preach to thee i 

'^he old man moved uneasily, and was about to reply, when tlj 
relative he' had sent for, and who, a native of Nancy, happened to b(‘ 
at Paris at the time — entered the room. He was a man somewhat 
past thirty, and of a dry, saturnine, meagre countenance, restless 
eyes, and compressed lips. lie listened, with many ejaculations of 
horror, to his relation’s recital, and sought earnestly, but in vain, 1 o 
induce him to give information against Ins jjrotegc. 

** Tush, tu&h, R6ne Dumas !” said the old man, “ you are a lawyer. 
You are bred to regard human life with contempt. Let any man 
break a law, and you shout— ‘ Execute him !’ ” 

“ 1 ! ” cned Dumas, lifting up his liands and eyes : “ venerable 
sage, how you misjudge me. 1 lament more than any one the severity 
, of our code. 1 think the state never shciuld take away lile — no, not 
even the life of a murderer. I agree with that young statesman— 
Maxiinihcn Robespierre — ^that the executioner is the invention of the 
tyrant. My very attachment to our advancing revolution is, that il 
must sweep aWay this legal butchery.” 

The lawyer paused, out of breath. Tlic stranger regarded luui 
hxediy, and turned pale. 


hxediy, and turned pale. 

“Ion change countenance, sir,” said Dumas ; “you do not .igne 
with me.” 

“Pardon me, I was at that moment repressing a vague fear winch 
seemed prophetic.” 

“Anfthat « '* 

“Was that we should meet again, when your oyiinious on Death 
and the philosophy of Revolutions might be dilfcrenl ” 

-“Never!” t 

“You enchant me, cousin R^n6,” said the old man, who had 
hstenc4,to his relation with delight. “Ah, 1 see you have proper 
simtimenls of justice and philanthropy. Why did 1 liot seek to know 
ji'u befpre? You admire the Revolution ?— you, ecjually with me, 
detest the barbarity of kin^ and the fraud of priests 

“ Detest 1 How could I love mankind if 1 did not ?” 

“And,” said the old man, hesitatingly, “you do not think, with 
this noble gentleman, that I erred in the precepts 1 instilled into that 
wretched man P” 

“Erred! Was Socrates to blame if Alcibiades was ar adulterer 
and a traitor?” 

“ You hear bim— you hear him ! But Socrates had also a Plato : 
henceforth you shall be a Plato to me. You heai him ?” exclamicd 
the old Inan. turning to the stranger. , ^ 

But the latter was at the threshold,' Who shall arijuc with tW 
most stubborn of all bigotries — the fanaticism of unbclni' ? /< 

/ ! 
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" Are you exclaimed Dumas, " and befoIV 

you, blessed you, lor the life of this dear and venerable 
ever I can repay you— if ever you Tvant the heai’t’s blooc*' 

Dumas !** Thus volubly delivering himself, he followed the scl 
to the threshold of^he second chamber, and there, gently deta^ii^ 
him, and after looking over jiis shoulder, to be sure thht he was not 
heard by the owner, he whispered, “ I ought to return to Nancy. 
One would not lose one’s time;— you don’t thiut„>sh:, that, that 
scoundrel took away all the old fool’s mon^ P” . 'i. 

“ Was it thus Plato spoke of Socrates, Monsieur Buraasl^’' 

“ Ha, ha !—you are caustic. Well, you have a right. Sir, we shall 
meet again.” 

‘‘Again !” muttered the stranger, and his brow darkened. He 
hasi enod to his chamber, he passed the day and the night alone, and 
insiiidies, no matter ofVhat nature,“they served to increase his 
gloom. 

What could ever comiect his fate with I^n4 Dumas ? or the fiigi* 
tive assassin ? Why did the buoy^t air of Paris geem to him heavy 
with tlie steams of blood ?— why did an instinct urge him to fly from 
those sparkling circles, from that focus of the world’s Wakened 
hopes, warning liim from return? — he, whose lofty existence detied— 
but away these drcjams and omens ! Ho leaves Prance beliihd. Back. 
O Italy, to thy majestic wrecks! On the Alps his soul breathes the 
free air once more. Pree air ! AJas, let ^he world-healers exhaust 
their ehemisti-y; Man never sh^j3o,as free in t^iip i|nu*ket-place as 
on tlie mountain. J^ut we, readc^j-we t6o* escape from these scenes 
of false wisdoui clothbig godless crime. .Away, once more 

** In den heitern Regionen 
Wo (Le remen Formcn wohnen.” 

Away, to tin loftier realnwwhere the pure dwellers are. Unpolluted 
by the Actual, Ihi* Ideal lives only with Art aud^ Beauty. Sweet 
Viola, by the shores' of the bine I’artheiiope, by Vngil’s and 
the Ciiraneiian ca\cm, -we return to thee ouce nijt^.l ^ 


CHAPTEll ]X. , 

Clie non viiol chc ’1 destrier tuCl vatla in alto, 

Foi lo kga iiel inargiiie maiino ^ ^ 

A un verdc mirto in me^zo undauro j* utn ♦- . 

• * 5 - ^i. xinil. 

* "V 

O musician .* art thou happy now? Thou art reinstalled at thy 
stately desk — thy faithful barbitoii has its sliare in the trimjajpli. It 
is thy masterpiece which fills thy car— it is thy daughter who lills the 
scene — the music, the actress so united, that applause* to onc'is ap- 

'• As ho did not wish that ins cliaigcr (the hippoffnll) should take any further 
exooreions into the hiphor regions ttir the piesent, he bound him at the sea-i>huro 
to a gfeen myrtle between a laurel and a pmc. 
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’^'Thoy make way for tliec at the oreliestra—they no 
„ -uiid wiulc, wlien, with a lierce fondness, thou dost caress 
plaiiijs und wails, and chides, and growjte, under 
* -;»i*;mor8eless hand. Thc> uiuloi-stand now how irrcprular is ever 
syinnietry of real ^^enius The mc<malities in its surh^c make 
'the moon luminous to man Gii»\anui raisiello, Mecstro di Capeila, 
if thy gentle soul crmld know envy, thou must sicken see thy 
.Elfriilft and tliy i'irro laid aside, and all Naples turned lanatic to the 
Siren, at whose nmasures shook querulously thy gentle head! But 
tliou, BaisifilU>, calm in the long prrjsperity of fame, kiiowcst that the 
New wiUii.na* its clay, and coinfortesi thyself that the KltVida and 
the ] Vro M ill liv(^ for ('ver. Perhaps a mistake, Vnit it is by such 
mistakes that true genius con ((uei-s envy. “To be immortal ’’ says 
Seliiller, “live in the whole’" To be sunerior to the hour, live ip 
thy self-estecMu. Tlie audience now would give tlicir cars fortlmse 
va."iatioii3 and flights they were oriccw'biit 1(» hiss. No !— Ihsani has 
been two-thirds of a life at silent work on his masterpiece: IIittc is 
nothing lie can add to (hut, houever he miglit have sought loimprewe 
oil the mastor])ie(*e& (jf tdhers. Is not this eominon f The least little, 
critic, m rfsyjewing soujc vvoik of aii, will sa}', “ pity this, and pity 
that:*^ “this should have been ahered— -that omitted.” Yea, wiili 
his wiry fiddlest ring v\ ill lie creak out his aecnrsed variations. But 
let him sit down and eomposi* hiuiMdf. Jlc soil's no iniproyeuient in 
variations tlma ! Bvery man can ciuif rol lirs (Iddlc wlieii it is lus own 
work with Mhieh its vagai-ies vould play the dtwiL 
And Viola is the idul -thc theme of Naples. Sh(‘ i.s t lie .spoiled 
sultana of the boavdvs. I'o spoil her acting maybe easy enough— 
shall they spoil her nature? No, 1 think not. There, at home, slie 
is 6tiU gemd and simple : and there, undei the awning hy the door- 
\vay — lliore she still sits, divinely musing. Tlow often, crook-tninked 
tree, she looks to thi green boughs; la )W often, like time, in licr 
dream, s and fancies, does slie struggle for the liglil ;--Not the liglit of 
the stugo-lamps, JVdi, ehild ! be eonli'iiled with the lannps, even 
with the rushlights. A farthing candle Is more eouvement for 
housdiold imrposes than the stars, 

\V|peks pas.sed, and the stranger did not rc-appear: rnontliSjhad 
passed, and his piop]u>e> of .sorrow was not vet fulfilled. (Jiie even- 
ing Pi.siiTii was taken ill. 11 is sueec.sr; had biought on the loiig- 
ni'glectcd comjioser pressing apjdieations for eoneerti and sonata, 
adajited to his more peculiar science on the \i<jlin. 11c had been 
empkued for some weeks, day and night, on a niece in which he hoped 
to excel him.scll' lie took, us usual, one of those socmiiigkv imprac- 
tiealilc suhji^cts wliieh it his pride to to the expressive 

poworfe of his art - -1 lie terrible legend conneeled with the tramsfornia- 
tiou of Philomel. The naiitominie of sound opened with the gay 
meiri^iit of a feast,. The monarch of Thraee is ut his banquet; a 
sudden dlsconj biays through the. joy<>us notes —the siring seems to 
icreeeh with horror. The king learns llie murder of his son by the 
hands of the avenging sisters.' Swift rage the cliords, tliTough the 
uassK.ns of fear, ol horror, of fury, and dismay. The father pursues 
sibtt‘V.3. Hark ! what changes the diead — the discord — ^into that 
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silvery, mdnmful music? The transformation is completed; 
imd Philomel, now the yightingrale, pours from the myrlle-boii^yh the 
Ml, liquid, subduiniT notes that arc to tell evermore to the world the 
history of her w^oes and wrotifcs. Now, it was in the midst of this 
comj^Ucated and difficult attempt that the healt.h of vhe over-1 iisked 
musician, excited aiikc by past triumph and new ambition, suddenly 
gave waj^ He was taken ill at night. The next inoming the doctor 
i pronounced that Ids disease was a malignant and infectious, fever, 
^llis wife and Viola shared in thidr tender watch; but soon fhat ia^k 
was left to the last alone. The Signora Pisam caught the infection, 
and in a few hours was even in a state more alarming than that of 
her husband. The NeapoLtans, in common with the inhabitants of 
all warm climates, arc apt to become selfish and bnital in their dread 
of infectious disomers. Gionetta herself jiretended to be ill, to avoid 
the sick chamber. The whole labour of Jove and sorrow fell on Viola. 
It was a terrible trial— 1 am willing to huiTy over the dct-ails. The 
wife died first ! 

One day, a little before sunset, Pisani woke partially recovered from 
llie delirium which had preyed upon him, with few intervals, since 
the second day of the disease ; and casting about him Ida dizzy and 
fiieble eyes, he recognised Viola, and sudlcd. lie faltered her name 
IIS lie vos(i and stretched his arms. She fell upon his breast, and 
strove- to suppress her tears. 

Thy mol her ?” hii said. “ Does slic sleep ^ ” 

“ She sleeps —ah, yes ! ” and the tears gushed forth. 

“ [ thought— eh ! T know not Nmf I Have tliouglit. But do not 
weeji— 1 shall bfj well now— quite well. Slic will come to me when 
she wakes— will she ^ 

Viffla could not speak ; but she busied herself in pouring forth an 
anodvne, wliieli she iiad been directed to give the sunerer as soon as 
the ilchi’ium should cea&e. Tlie- doctor had told her, too, to send for 
him tlic jn.stiuit so important a change should occur. 

She u'cnt to the door, and (tailed to the woman who, during Gio- 
xietta’s pietcndcd iiliie.ss, had been induced to supply her place ; but 
1 !u' hirding answered not. She flew througli llie enambers to search 
I htr her iii vain — the hireling had caught Gionetta's fears, and 
vanished. V'hat was to be done? The case was urgent — the doct-or 
had declared not a moiiK'nt should be lost in obl-aining his attendance ; 
she must leave Ium* fat her— slie must go herself ! She crept back into 
the- room— the anodyne seemed alroaay to have taken benign eflect — 
the patient’s ejes were closed, and he breathed regularly, as in sleep. 
Site stole away, threw her veil over her face, and hurried from the 
house. 

^ 4 Now, the anodyne lind not produced the effect which it appeared 
to ha\c done ; instead of healthful sleep, it liad brought on a laud of 
light-lunded somnolence, in which the mind, pretematurally restless, 
^ jrvandei'i'd about its aeemstomed haunts, waking up its old familiar 
instincts and iucliiiations. It was not sleep — it was not delirium ; it 
^ was the dreani-wakefulncss which opium sometimes induces, when 
' cA'cry iiciTC grows tremulously aliv^, and creates a corresponding 
aetivit} ill the frame, to which it gives a false and hectic vigour. 
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Pisani missed somelliing-^what, he scarcely knew j it was a combina- 
tiou of the twf) wani-s most essential to his mental life — ^the voice of 
his wife, the touch of his Faniiliar. He rose— he left his bed—hc 
leisurely put on liis old drcsslng-robe, in which he had been wont to 
compose,. He smiled complaeeutly as the associations connected witu 
the garment came over nis mem(/^; hewidked tremulously across 
the room, and entered ihe sjjijdl cabinet next to his chamber, in which 
his wife had been aoc stomed more often to watch than sleep, when 
illness separated her Isom his side. The room was desolate and void. 
He looked round wist fidlv, and muttered to himself, and then pro- 
ceeded regularly, and with a noiseless step, through the chambers of 
the silent hous(s one by one. 

He came at, last to that in which old Gionetta, — ^faithful to her own 
safety, if nothing else— nursed herself, in the remotest corner of the 
house', from the danger of infection. As he glided in — wan, ema- 
ciated, with an une.isy, anxious, searching look in his haggard eyes— - 
the old woman shrieked aloud, and fell at his feet. lie bent over her, > 
passed hia thin hands along hcravci'tcd face, sliook Ins head, and said 
in a Iiollow voice — 

“ I (launot find them ; where are they?” 

“ Who, dear master? OK, have compassion on yourself; they are 
not here. Blessed saints ! tins is terrible : he lias touched me : i am 
deacl!» 

Head! wild is dead ? Is any one d(‘ad ?” 

“Ah I don’t talk scy, you mu^t know it W('n : my poor nrstress'— 
she. caught the fever from ym; it is infectious enon^ilito kill a whole 
city. Sail Geunaro, protect rno! My pour mistress— slu' is deiid — 
buried, toji; and I, joiir faitluiil Gionetta, w'oe is me 1 Go, go— to 
— to bed again, dearest ma.''ter- vit \ ” 

The poor musician stood lor one moment mate and unmovlng, them 
a .slight shiver ran through Ins irame; he turned and glided haek, 
sihuit and speed rc-hke, as he had entered. Jlc eamc iulo the room 
\vh«re he laid been in^customed to cointioso -whore liis wife, in luir 
sweet piiticiiee, had s.) ofr,en sat bv hi > side, ami j)rai;.cd and llatlcred 
when tlie world liad hut jeered auu scorned. In oae eonu-r lie foaml 
the laurel-wreath sdie liad placed on iius brows tliat Impj^y niglit ol'_^ 
fame and triiunphj and near it, lialf hid by lie^^ mantilla, Ia> ni its’ 
Ciise tlic neglect (‘d iiistiunient. 

Viola was not long g(me ; she had hmiid tlic ph^ siciaii ; she retunicd 
with him; and as they gained the thieshuUl, tlie> heard a strain of 
inu'^ic from within, a strain of ph'reing, licarl-rending luigiiish : it was 
not like some sonsedess iustrumcni, inechauical in its obedicneo lo a 
human hand —it was us some spirit calling in wail and agony from the 
forlorn shades, to the angels it beheld afar beyond the. Eternal Gulf, 
'j'hey CNcliaiiged glances of dismay. Thej^ hurried into the honsc — 
they hastened into the room. Pisaui tunuid, and Ins look, full of 
gha'sll v ml diligence and stern command, awed them back. The black 
luannila, ilu; .faded laureMcaf, lay there before him. Viola’s heart 
guessed sill at a s:it'''lo glaiicc -she sprung to liis kuccs — she clasped , 
them — “Euihe.r, IdtluT, /am left thee still! 

khe wad ceased - the note eliaagcd ; with a confused a? sociAtion-^ 
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feialf of tlje in{m» half of the artist— the awiish, still a melody, was 
ponnectM with sweeter sounds and thoughts. The niRlitingale had 
f escaped tlie pursuit— soft, airy, bird-like,— thrilled the delicious notes 
I a moment, and then died away. The instrument fell to the floor, and 
\ its chords snapped. You heard that sound through the silence. The 
' artist looked on his kneeling child, and tlieft on the broken chords. 
, . . . Bury me by her side,” he said, in a ^ety calm, low voice ; 

and Uat, by mine.” And wjth these words his whole frame became 
rigii as if turned to stone. The last change passed over his face, 
lie fell to th<i ground, sudden and heavy. The clujrds t/iere, too — the 
chords of the human iTistrument were snapped asunder. As he fell, 
his robe brushed the laurel- wreath, and tliat fell also, near, but not iu 
reacii of, tlie dead man’s nerveless hand. 

lirok(’u instrument— brf)ken heart — withered laurel-wreath !— the 
setting sun tli rough the vine-clad lattice streamed on all ! So smiles 
the eternal Nature on tlie wrecks of all that make life glorious ! And 
not a sun that sets not somewhere on the silenced music— on tlio 
faded laurel ! 


ClIArTEll X. 

(lifesa migUor ch* H'sborpro c fecudo 
£ la baiita xiuioccuza al petto ir^nudo I * 

Gea. Lin., c. viii. xli. 

j; And they buried the Musician and In's barbiton together, in the 
■same collbi. That famous St<niicr — ^iirimmval Titan of the great 
ll’yroleBc race — often liast thou sought to scale the heavens, and there- 
Ifore must thou, like tlie moaner children of men, descend to tlie dismal 
Wi lades ! Earacr fate for thee than thy mortal master. For fh// soul 
sleeps with thee in the collin. And the music that lielongs to ///s, 
sei»arato from the iustruraont, ascends on high, to be heard often by 
a diLUghter’s pious ears, wUoii ilu'- lioaveii is serene and the earth sad. 
Bor there is a scu.se of hearing thui the vukar know not. And the 
voices of the dead breathe ,sott and frciiueiit to those who can unite the 
memory with the faith. 

And now Viola is alone in the world* alone in the home where 
lonohness had seemed from tlie cradle a tiling that was not of nature. 
And at iirst the solitude and the stillness were iiisup])ortable. Have 
jou, ye mourners, to whom these sibyl leaves, weird with many a dark 
<Augma, shall be liorne, liaveyourot felt tluit when the death of some 
hest-loved one has made the hearth desolate— have you not felt as if 
the gloom of the altered home was too heavy for thought to bear ? — 
you would leave it, though a palace, even for a cfihin. And yet — sad 
say— when you obey the impidsc, when you fly fi^Jiiu the walls, 
wlien in the strange place in which you seek your ndugc nothing 

1 * Better defence than stiield Vreastplate, is ht)ly innocence to the uakc-d 
breast ! 

P 3 
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Pisam missed someiUing-^wbat, be scarcely knew ; it was a combina- 
tiou of the two waots moat csscnlial to his mental life— the voice of 
his wife, the touch of bis Faniiliar. He rose— ho left his bed— he 
leisurely iiut on his old dvessinp^-robe, in wliich he had been wont to 
compose. He smiled coiviplacently as the associat ions connected with 
the garment came over his memopr; he walked tremulously across 
the room, and entered Uic small cabinet next to his chamber, in which 
his wife had been acc’.stomed more often to watch than sleep, when 
illness separated her 1 1 otn his side, l^'hc room was desolate and void, 
lie lor)kcd round wis'.lVvllv, and muttered to Ininstdf, and then pro- 
ceeded regularly, and with »•! noiseless step, through the chambers of 
the silent iiou.s!*, one by one. 

He came at. list to that in which old ^onetta,— faitlilul to her own 
safety, if nothing elsC' -nursed herself, in the remotest corner of the 
hous('., from the danger of infection. As he glided in — wan, cma- 
(“lated, with an uneasy, anxioms, searehing look in Ins haggard eyes — 
the old lyoman shrn'kcd aloud, and fell at his foot. He l)ent over lior, 
pjissed his tlnn liaiids along her averted face, sliook his head, and sciid 
m a liollow voice— 

“ 1 cannot find them ; wlierc are they?” 

“ Who, dear uiivslcr ? Oh, have com]»assioii on yourself; they are 
not hcie. Blessed saints 1 this is terrible : he lias touched me : 1 am 
(Icad!»^ 

“ Dead 1 wljo is dead ? Is any one. dond ?” 

“Ahl don’t ialks'y, }ou mud, knou i 1 will: niy poor mist ress '- 
she caught the fever from you; it is infeetious euoimdito kill a vvliolc 
, city, ban Geuuuro, protect imd Mv poor misti('*>s -slic is dead 
buried, loo; and 1 , vour failldid CiKuietla, wTie is me 1 Go, go— to 
— to Iwalajrain, Nearest master -i.o! ” 

’'I'he poor musician stood for one moment mute and nnmovtiig, tlieii 
a slight shiver ran through Ins fiamc; he turned ami glided liuek, 
silent and spcelredike, as he had euteivd. JLe came into tlm rooii' 
wIrM’c lie had been accnstoincd to (*0111(10.^0 --vvlieri' in.s wife, inlnr 
sweet patmnee, had .so ojiou ‘-at bv his side, ami juaised and tialJcnd 
when the world had but je(“iod and scorned. In (me coiner he fonmi 
the kiirel- wreath she bad placed e.ii Ins brows that hn)u»y nmlit ol 
fame and triumph - and mxir it, half liid b> her luauljlla,' la) 111 its 
case llie ncgleoled histrunirnt. 

Viola was md long gone ; she had found 1 h(i pl'o.siciaii ; slu'- ret in iicd 
with him; and as they gunicd the thr(;shold, tiu'y heard a slrmn of 
mu'Jic from wilhiii, a strain of i)ier(hng, heaft-nmdiiig anguish . it vmi!- 
not hk(‘ some S'*nS{‘Dss instnnuent, im'cliaiiical in its obcdiciieo lo a 
human liaiid— it was as some spirit ealfiug in wail and agony from the 
forlorn shades, to the angels it beheld afar beyond the Kieiiial Gulf. 
'I'hey exeimuged glances of dismay. They hurried into the lionse — 
(tioy hastmaai into the room. Tisani turned, and Ins look, full o( 
gh.isl l) inr(’ili'.:eneo and .stem (jommaiid, awed them bam;. Tlie black 
maiuiila, the .fuled Liun'l-lcaf, lay there before liim. Viola’s heart 
gmvsscd all nl a .snielc glance- she sprungto his knees— she clasped 
ihem — “ Imtiier, f.tsiK'r, 7 am left thee still! ” 

kb 0 wail ceased - the note ehangcA; with a confused apsociation— 
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Imlf of tbf» wiaai, half of the artist— the ailj^ush. still a meloclT, was 
connected with sweeter sounds pd thoughts. The nightingale had 
escaped tlie pursuit — soft, airy, bird-like, — thriDed the delicious notes 
a moment, and then died away. The instrument fell to the floor, and 
its chords snai)ped. You heard that sound through the silence. 'J'he 
artist looked ou his kneeUng child, and tlicn on the broken chords. 
. . . “ Bury me by her side,” he said, in a/very Cfiiin, low voice ; 

“ and that, by mine.” And with these words his whole frame hceame 
rigid, as if turned to stone. The last change passed over his face. 
Ife fell to the ground, sudden and heavy. The chords there, too-— tlie 
chords of the human instrument were snapped asunder. As he fell, 
jiis robe brufehed the laui ekwrcaih, and that fell also, near, but not in 
reach’ of, the dead man’s nerveless hand. 

Broken instrunient— broken heart —withered laurel-wre/tith ! — the 
setting sun through the vine-elad lattice streamed on all ! So smiles 
the eternal Nature on the wrecks of all tliai nnilcc life glorious ! And 
not a sun tliat sets not somcw'here on the silenced music— on the 
faded laurel ! 


CHAPTEli X. 

Cb^! (lifcsa mifflior ch* i\cbcrgo c srurto 
E la £>atita imiocuuza al petto ipruudo ! * 

Gfca. Lih., c. viii. xli. 

And iliey buried the Musician and his barbiton together, in Ihe 
same colihi. That famous Steiner — primawal Til an of the great 
Tyrolese race — ofkn hast thou sought io scale the heavens, and there- 
jeremust thou, like the im‘aner eliildrcn of men, doseend to tlie dismal 
Hades 1 Harder fate for thee than thy inoital master. Ifor th[t soul 
slee])s wulli thee in the cotlin. And the music *th at belongs to //t.v, 
separati* from the insLruiaenl,, a^amds on high, to bo licard often by 
a diuigliter’s pums ears, when tin* heaven is serene and the earth sad. 
Tor there is a sense of hearing tiial the vulgar know not. And the 
voices ot 1 he tlead breathe soil and frequent to tkose wdio can unite the 
nieuKjry with the faith. 

And now Viola is alone in the world* alone in the home where 
loneiiness had seemed from the ca'adle a thing that was not of nature. 

.^And at first the solitude and tlic stillness were insiijijjorlabU;. Have 
you, ye mourners, to whom these sibyl leaves, weird willi many a dark 
enigma, shall be borne, liave vou rot felt that when the death of siune 
best-loved one has made the heart-h dc.solate — have you not felt as if 
the gloom of the altered homo was loo heavy for thought to bear: — 
you would leave it, though a palace even lor a caijin. And yet— sad 
*0 say— wlien you obey the impulse, Avhmi you fly from the walks, 
when in the strange place in which y'ou seek your refuge nothing 

* Better defence tlian shield Wcft'.tplate, is holy uiiiocence to ihe waked 
bfcaatt! 
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speaks to you of the lost, liave ye not felt Af?ain a yeaniinj? for that 
very food to luemory wliich was just before but bitlerness and pallP 
Is it not almost impious ami profane to abandon that dear Lcarth to 
strani^ers P And the desertion of the home where your parents dwelt, 
and blessed you, upbraids your conscience as if you bad sold their 
tombs. Beautiful was the EtnisoHip superstition, iliat the ancestors 
become tbe household ^rods. l)eaf is the heart to which the Lares 
call from the desolate iloors iu vain. At first Viola had, in her intole- 
rable ancfuish, f?rai/efully widcomed the refuge which tbe house and 
family of a. kindly neighbour, much attached to her father, and wdio 
was OTIC of the orebestra that Bisaui shall perplex no more, had 
prolTiired to tlie oriihan. ^ But the company of the unfamiliar in our 
gnc'f, the cousul.atioii of the stranger, iiow it irriisles the wound ! 
And tlien, to hear elsewhere the name of father, mother, child- as if 
death came alone to >ou — to sec elsewhere the calm rt^gularity of those 
lives miited in love ami order, keeping account of happy Jiours, the 
unbroken timepiece of borne, as if now hero else the wheels were 
aiTCSt(‘d, 1 he elmiu shattered, the hands motionless, the chime still' 
No, the grave itself does not rcinnul us of our loss like tbe company 
of tliOvSe who have no loss to mourn. Go back to thy solitude, young 
orphan" go back to thy home: the sorrow that meets iliec on the 
threshold can greet thee, eviui in its sadness, like t.he smile upon the 
face of the dead. And there, fiom thy easemeni, and there, from 
without lliy door, thou sees! still the treCj solitary as th>sclf, and 
springing trom the clefts of the rock, but lorcing its way to light,— 
its, tiu’ough dl sorrow, niulc the seasons yet can renew the verdure 
'•and bloom of yontJi, striv(‘s tlic iusimet of the huinaii heart 1 Only 
v/lien tin* .sa]) is dried np, only when age comes on, does the sunshine 
111 \ain lor man and for the tree. 

\Veeks and monthvS — mouilis sad and many— again passed, and 
Naples will not longer sn tier its idol to seclude itself from homage. 
The world eyf‘r plucks us back from ourselves with a thousand arms. 
And as^aiii Viola s voice is heard upon the stage, which, mysllcall> 
faitfiful to life, IS ni nought more faithful than tins, that I’l is the 
Appearances t liat fill the sct‘ne ; and we pausi: not to ask of what reali- 
ties they are the iiroxios. When the actor of Athens moved 'all hearts 
as ho clasped the biiriid urn, and burst iiilo broken sohs, liow lew, 
there, knew that it held tlic ashes of his son ! Gold, as well as fame, 
w^as showered iipon the young actress; but slie still kept to her sim- 
ple mode of life, to her lowly home, to ilic cnie servant, whose faults, 
srllish as iJiey were, Viola was too incxjierienei'd to perceive. And it 
was Gioiietta Mdio had jilaeed her, when first born, ui lier father's 
arms ! Slu-, w^as surrounded by every suarc, wooed by every solicita- 
tion tiiat could beset her unguarded beauty and lu*r dangerijus- calling. 
Ibit liiT modcvst virtue passed unsullied 1,hrougli 1 hem all. It is true 
that she liad been taught by lijxs now mute the inauK*.i duties enjoined 
by honour and religion. And all love that spoke not of the altar only 
shocked ami ro[)elled her. But besides that, as grief and solitude 
ripened her heart, and madelier tre-nble /it times to think how deeply 
it could feel, her vague and earl>Mjsions .sliapcd themselves into an 
meal of love. And till the ideal is Ibumb how the shadow that it 
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throws before i 1 chills ns io the actual! With that ideal, ever and 
ever, uucouscionsiy, and with a ccrtiiin awe and shrinkiuj?, came the 
shape and voice of the waniin^r stranj^er. Nearly two years had 
oasscil since he h^ appeared at Naples. Nothing had been heard of 
him, save, that Ids vcswsel had been directed, some months after his 
departure, to saU for Leghorn. By tin; gossips of Naples, his cxisi- 
erie(‘, supposed so cxiritord inary, ‘was w’eJl-iiigh forgdfctmi ; Imt tlie 
heart ot Viola was more fciithful. Often he glided through her 
(Ireanis, and when the wind sighed tlirough that thutastie tree, associ^ 
ated with Ids remembranee, she slartiid vVith a tremor and a blush, as 
if she liad heard him speak. 

But amongst the tra'ni of Jicr suitors was one to whom she listened 
more gently than to the rest; parity because, ix;rhaps, be spoke in 
her n*()ther’s native tongue, pailly hecause in his cliffidenee there was 
htl le to alarm and displease ; partly beeaiise Ins nudv, nearer to her own 
than that of lordlier wooers, Prevented his adndration from uppearing 
insult ; partly beeausc lie rdmself, eloquent and a dieamer, often 
utteo'd fhouirhls iliat were kindled to those buiied dei'post in tier 
mind. Sli(‘ began to like -perhaps to love 1dm, but as a sisim- loves : 
a sort of pruilcLK'd iandhariiy sjiruug up bctwavii them. If, in the 
Kuglisl in run’s breast, arose wold and unw'urtliy hopes, he had not yet 
expressed them. ]s tlu'rc danger to thee lure, joiie Viola F or is the 
danger greater in thy unibuud ideal. 

And now, as tlie overture to some strange and wizard spectacle, 
Hoses this oiH'iiing prelndc. Wiit llion hear more? Come with thy 
faith preiiared 1 ask not the bliridid eyes, Imt tlie awakened sense. 
As the en(;haiit(*d Jsie, remote from the Jiomcs of men, 

■ ovp altuii lepii') 

Kddu, o non ntai d.ilK' nostrc «.pondt*, — * 

('Gt'i. Lil> , cant. xjv. 69.) 

IS the siiacc in ilie weary ocean of actual ljf(‘ to which the Muse or 
^)ib\l (aneieni in >ears but ever >oiuig in aspect), oilers Ibee no 
ttiihallovved sad— . 

tltnun ('lla i« mrwi a nna imnita}::na ascciidc 
Oisiiliiidla, ( d' omhie o^cma o tnuiu, , 

K par iMcantn a lei neviin- reiidc 
Le “iMlle e i li.iiicli) . »■ M'lisa ne^ e alcana 
au laMMa d capo \ eide{;friauU c 
K VI fmida uii palanio appiesvo un lri{r<..'t 


* W'heic sliip seldom or luvcr comes from our coa-sts. 
t riiere, she a mtuuiriiiii’s lofiy peak ascends, 
L'iipcii]»lcd, shady, shiifrcr’d with lorcst.s Inru, .i, 
hose sides by pmen- ol niaijic halt-way down 
he heaps with slip]jejy lee, and liost, and miow. 

Hut snushiiiy and veifhmt leavv's the trowu 
W ith oranjfe-woDfls and myrtles,— s])raks, and lot 
inch fiuin the uoiileiuir- lake a palace rises slov^^. 

, Wifllu’s Traribiation.) 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

ART, LOVE, AND WONDER. 


CILIPTER I. 

Centaurl, e Sfiniji, e pallide Gnrponi.* 

G»<.h,. c. iv. V. 

Onjc moonlit nip:lit, iu the Gardens at Napless, some four or five 
pentlcincn were seated under a tr(;(‘, drinking tlieir sliorhct, and lis- 
tening, in the intervals of conversation, to the ninsic which enlivened 
that gay and favonrii(3 resort of an indolent population. One of tins 
little party was a young Englishman, who had been the life of the 
whole groiip, hut who, for tlic last few moments, had sunk into a 
gloomy and abstract'd reverie. One of his countrymen ohservt'd this 
^sudden gloom, and, tapping him on the back, said, “AVhat ails >ou, 
Glyndon? Are you ill ? You have gi'ovim quite pale— yon tremble. 
l.H it a sudden eliill ? You had bt'tter go home: tlicse Italian nights 
are often dangerous to our Enalibh eonatitnhons.” 

** No, 1 am well now ; it. was a passing sliiidder. J cannot account 
for it mysclf“.” 

A man, apparently of about llnilv years of age, and of a mien and 
countenance strikingly supenor to those around him, turned abru}jtly, 
and looked steadfastly at Glyndon. > 

think 1 understand wiiat you m can, said he - “and perhaps” 
he added, with a grave smile, “ 1 could explain if better than >uur- 
si’lf.” Here, turning i.o the others, he added, “ You nmst. often liave 
felt, gentlemen, each and all of yon, especially when sitting^oric at 
night, a strange and niiaeeounlable/ senhaliou of coldness anil' awe 
raet'p over you ; "sour blood curdles, and the heart stands still : the 
limbs shiver, tlie 'll air bristles : you are afraid to look up, to turn jour 
c\cs to the darker corners of tJie »oom ; you have a liorrible fancy that 
something lineal tidy is at hand; presently the whole spell, if I may 
so call it., pusses away, and von arc ready to laugh at your own ■weak- 
ness. Have you not often felt what 1 have thus imperfectly described? 
if so, you can understand wluit our young friend has just experienced, 
evmi amidst the dcligiits of lliis magical scene, and amidst the balmy 
wivspevs of a July night ” 

“iSir,” replied Glyndon. cvkionlly much suiprised, “you have 

* Cecttaui'ii. and Sphuixes, and pullid Gorffonn. 
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Idofiiied exactly the nature of that shudder which came over me, 

I Hut how could my maimer be so faithful an index to my im- 
I ^jn-ssiorisP” 

t “I know the si Jins of the visitation,” returned ihe stran^r, 

I f^ravely ; *'they arc not to lie mistaken by one of my experience.” 

' All Ihc ffcntlcmen present then declared that they could compro- 
h(uid, and had felt, what the stranp^i'i* had described. 

“According to one bf our national superstitions ” said Mervale, 
the Englishman who had first addressed (jRyndon, “ t)ie moment you 
BO feel your blood creep, and your hair stand on end, some one is 
walking over tlie spot which sliall be your gi'ave.” 

‘‘"J’liere are* in all lands d liferent suiiersiitions to account for so 
eommon an occurrence,” replied the stranger : “ one sect among the 
Arabians holds that at that instant God is deciding the lioiir either of 
your dcatJi, or of some one dear to you. The African savage, whose 
imagination is darkened by the hideous rites of Ins gloomy idolatry, 
believes that the Evil Spirit is jmlling you towards him by the hair: 
so do the Grotesipie and the Terrible mingle with each other.” 

“ It is evidently a mere physieal accident - a derangement of the 
sioinaeli — a chill of the blood,” said ayoimg eapolitaii, with wliom 
, Glyridon had formed a slight accjimintaiiec. 

‘*'i’hen why is it always coupled ni all nations with some super- 
stitious presentiment or terror— some connection betwiam the ma- 
terial fraim^ and the supposed world w it bout us ? Pnr my part, I 
think” 

“Ay, what do \oii tl'Iiik, sir?” asked Glyndqn, curiously^ 

“ 1 thill k,” continued the stranger, “that it is the repugnance and * 
horror with w h ell our more huimm clemenls recoil from sonifjthing, 
indeed, invisible, hut antipathetic to our ow'u nature; and from a 
knowledge of which w'c are happily secured liy tlic imperfection of 
our senses.” 

“You are a believer in spirits, then?” said Mervale, wdtli an 
incredulous smile. 

“Nay, it was not. precisely of spirits that T spoke; but there may 
be forms of matt er as invisible and impal])able to ns as the uiiimal- 
ruhu ill the air wc lircatlic -’in the water that plays in yonder basin. 
•Such beings may Inivc iiassious aud powers like our own, — as the 
aniuialeuhc to wliidi ] have eoinpaved them. Tiie monster that lives 
ami dies in a droii of water -carruvoious, insatiable, subsisting on 
the creatures minuter than hiimself - is not less deadly in Ids wrath, 
ie.^s fm-oeious in his nature, tliaii llie tiger of the dcheri. There may 
be tidugs around us that would he dangerous and lio.stile to men, if 
JO'ovidencc had not jilaced a wall ^c( ween liiciu and us, merely by 
diihireiit mod it i cations of matter.” 

“Aud tlimk Aou thrit wall never can be n.moved?” asked young 
Gl.vmdon, abruptly. “ Arc the traditions of .soiccrcr and wizard, uni- 
versal and immemorial as they are, merely fables ?” 

“Pevliaps yes — perliaps no,” answered the stranger, iiidilTerently. 
“But wlio, ill an age m which the reason lias chosen its proper 
bounds, would be mad cnougb to byeak the partition that divides 'Idui 
from tlie boa and the lion— to repine at and rebel against the law 
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which coniiiies the shark* to the great deep ? Enough of these idle 
speculations/* 

Here the stranger rose, summoned the attendant, paid for his sher- 
bet, and, bowing slightly to the company, soon disappeared among 
tlic trees. 

Who is that gentlemanP” asked Glyndon, eagerly. 

The rest looked at each other, without replying, for some momenta. 

I never saw liim before,” said Mervale, at loit. 

“Norl.” 

I ” 

“ I know him well,” said the Neapolitan, who was, indeed, tlie 
Count Cctoxa. “ If you remember, it was as my companion that he 
joined you. He visited Naples about two years ago, and has recently 
returned ; he is very rich — indeed, enormously so. A most agreeable 
person. I am sorry to hear him talk so strangely to-mght ; it serves 
to encourage the various foolish reports that are chculatcd con- 
cerning him.” 

“ And surolv,” smd another Neapolitan, “ the circumstance that- 
occurred but the other day, so well known to yoursell^ Ccjloxa, justi- 
fies the reports you iireteiid to deprcciite.” 

“ Myscli and my countryman.” said Glyndon, “ mix so lililo in 
Neapolitan society, that we lose much that appe^ars n ell wortliy of 
lively interest. May 1 inmiirc wliat arc the reports, and what is tiie 
circumstance you refer to ? ” 

“As to the reports, gentlemen,” said Cetoxa, courteously address- 
ing lumsclf to the two Englishmen, “ it may suflicc to observe, that 
they attribute to t.he Signor Zanoiii certain finalities wluehcveryliody 
desires for himself, but damns any one else for possessing. The. inci- 
dent Signor Bel gioso alludes to, illustrates these riualitics, and is, 1 
must own, somewhat startling. You probably yilay, gciitliuneu? ” 
(Hero Cctoxa paused: and, as both ihiglishimai had occasionally 
staked a few sciidi at the public gaming tiibles, ihey bowed absent to 
the conjecture.) Cctoxa continued: “ Well, then, not many fla>s 
since, and on the very day that Zanoni returned to Napk‘s, it so Imp- 
pened tliat 1 had been playing pretty high, and had lost considerably. 
1 rose from i-he table, resolved no longer to tempt ibrtuT'K'., when i' 
suddenly perceived Zanoni, whose acmiainianee 1 iiad liefore made 
(and who, 1 may say, was under some slight obligation to me), stand- 
ing by, a spectator. Ere 1 could express my gratifieatiun at this 
unexpected recogmtion, he hiid lus hand on my arm. ‘ You have lost 
much/ said he: ‘ more than you can aflbrd. Eor rnypail, i dislike 
play ; yet 1 wish to have some interest in w hat is going on. Will you 
play tiiis sum for me ? the risk mine — tlio half prolils yours.* 1 
was starth^d, as you may suppose, at such an address ; but Zanoni had 
an air ajid tone with him it was impossible to resist ; besides, 1 was 
burning to recover my losses, and should not have risen had I had 
any money left about me. 1 told him I would accept liis oiler, pro- 
vided wo sbarul the risk as well as prolits. ' As you will,* said hfx 
smdkig; ‘ we need have no scruple, for you will be sure to W'iu.’ 1 
sat down ; Zmifuii stood bcdiind nje ; my luck rose ; 1 invariably won. 
JLd fact. I lose from the tabic a ridi man.’* 
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** There can be no foul play at the publir tables, especially when 
foul play would make against the bank ? ” This question M^as put by 

Certainly not,” replied the count. “ But our pod foiiuiie was, 
indeed, marvellous— so extraordinary, that a Sicilian (the Sicilians 
are all ill-bred, bud-tempered fellows) grew angry and insolent. ‘ Sir/ 
said he, turning to iny new friend, ‘ you iiavc no business to stand so 
near to tlic table, i do not understand this; you have not acted 
fairly." Zanoiii iepli(‘d, with great composure, that he Iiad done 
nothing against the rules'^-tliat he was very sorry that one man could 
not win without another man losing ; ana that he could not act un- 
fairly, even if disposiul to do so. Thu Sicilian took the stranger’s 
mildness for aiiprehcnsion, and blustered more loudly. In fact, he 
rose from the table, and confronted Zanoni in a manner that, to 
say the least of it, was provoking to any gentleman who has some 
qiiickncss of tcmipcr, or some skill with the small sword.” 

“ And,” interrupted Bclgioso, “ i,he most singular part of the whole 
to me was, that this Zanoni, who stood opnosite to where I sat, and 
whose face I distinctly siiw, made no rmnark, showed no resentment, 
lie fixed his eye steadfastly on the Sicilian ; never shall 1 forget that 
look ! it is inipos.sihle to describe it, it froze the blood in my veins. 
The Sicilian staggered hack, as if struck. 1 saw him tremble ; he 
sank on (lie bcmdi. And then” 


Y('s then ” said “to my infinite surjirise, our gentleman, 

thus disarmed by a look from Zanoni, turned his whole aiigiT upon 
me— ///e- but perhaps you do not know, gentlemen, that 1 have some 
reiiuto with luy weapon ? ” 

“ Tile be st swuirdsuiaii in Italy,” said Belgioso. 

“ Dflbre I could guess wliy or wherefore,” resumed Cetoxa, 1 
IbuTul luyseir in the garden behind the house, with Udielli (that was 
the Siejliaii’s iiainej facing me, and live or six geiitlemen, the wit- 
nesses of the duel aliout t,o take idacc, around. Zauom beckoned 
me aside. ‘ Iliis man will fall/ .said he. ‘ When he is on the ground, 
goto him, and ask whetJier he wiU bo l)uri(*d b.^tlio side of Iiis father 
in the ehimh of ban Geiinaro?" ‘ Do you then know hi.s family ? " 
1 a.slved, with great surprise. Zanoni made me no answer, luid the 
next moment 1 was engaged with Ihebieiliaii. To do him justice, 
liis imhmjliato was maginfieent, and a swifter lounger never crossed 
a sword ; nevei-iJndess,” added Cetoxa, with a pleasing modesty, “ he 
w'as rim through the body. 1 went up to him; ho could sourci'ly 
speak. ‘ ilav(‘ you any request to make— any aflairs to settle?" He 
shook liis head. ‘ Wlicre would you wish to be interred ? " 11c 
pointed towards the Sicilian eoasli^ ‘What!" said I, in surprise, 
‘ not by the side of your father, in the church of San Gennaro?" As 
I si)okc, his face altered terribly- -he uttered a piercing shriek — tlio 
blood gushed from his mouth, and he fell dead. The mo.st strange 
part of the story i.s to come. Wo buried him in the church of San 
Gennaro. Jii doing so, we took up his father’s eolliu’^.lhje lid enrne 
off in moving it, luul the skeleton was visible. In the hollow of ^llu^ 
skull w^e found a very slender wire of sharp sted : this eauM'd shr- 
prise and inquiry. The father, v/ho was vidi, and a miser, had dii‘d 
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suddenly, and been buii^d in intsle, owing, it was said, to the heat ojf 
the weather. Suspicion once awakened,^ the exarainaiioii became 
minute, ’Vhe old man’s servant was questioned^ and at last confessed 
that the had murdered the sire; the contnvance was ingenious: 
the wire was so slender, that it pierced to tlie brain, and drew but one 
drop of blood, which tlui grey hairs concealed. The accomplice will 
be exeemted.” 

And Zanoni— did he give evidence? did he account for” 

" No,” intmTupted the count : “ he declared that he had by acci- 
dent vmited the cfiurcli that morning; that ho had obseiwcd the tomb- 
stone of the Count Uglielli- that his guide had tbld him the count’s 
sou was in Nitples—a spendlhrift and a gambler. Wlnle we w(‘rc at 
play, he had heard the count mentioned byname at tlie table; and 
when the challenge was given and accepted, it had occurred to him to 
name the place of burial, by aii ipstinct which lie either could not or 
would not account for.” 

A vcr>’ larrm story,” said Men'ale. ^ 

** Yes ! but vve Italians arc »ui)crptiHous ; — the alleged instmet wns 
regarded by many as the whisper of I’rqvidonce. Tije next day tJic 
stranger became an obiect of universal intei'cst and curiosity. 11 is 
weiilth, his maimer of living. Ins extraordinary personal beauty, have 
assisted also to inake him the rage; besides, i Lave iiad pleasure in 
introduciiig so eminent a pmson to our gayest eavalieis and our fairest 
ladies ” 7 

“A most interesting narrative,” said Mcrvalc, rising. “Come, 
OlyndoTi; shall we seek our liutii? — Jt is almost daylight. Adieu, 
signor ! ” , 

What think jou of this story ?’ I Glyiidon, as the young nien 
walked hoineward. 

“Why, it is very clear that this Zanoni is some impostor — some 
clever rogue; and tlie Neapolitan sloies the boutv, and putfs him off 
with all the luickric.\cd climdataiiisni or the marvellous. An unknown 
adventurer acts into social y by being made an ohjeet of awe and 
curiosity ; — he is more tJuai ordiiiaril) liandhume ; and the women are 
({Uilc coni exit to receive him without aiiy other iceomniendation than 
Ins own laec and Cetoxa’s fables.” 

“ 1 cannot agree vyitii yuu. Cctoxa, though a gambler and a rake, 
is a nobh'mau of biith and high repute lor courage and lionour. 
liesidcs, tins stranger, vvitli jiis noble presence, and ait' — so cah-i 

— so unobtrusive'— has notliiug in cominoii with the forwaid garrulity 
of an inqjosior.” 

“ My dear GbMidon, pardon mi ; but you have not yet aetjuired any 
knowledge of the worM ! the-stmngcr makes tlie best of a tint; person, 
and his p/v/y/fZ air is but a trick of the trade. Jiut to change the 
subject.— ho^ advances the love afhiir ? ” 

“ i)h, V lola could not see me to-day.” 

“ You must not marry her. What would they all say at home? ” 
“Lct.t’jijfUduy tlie prescilt,” said Gimdon, witli vivacity; “ we are 
youpg, ricfi, good-looking ; let us not think of to-morrow.^’ 

^ Bravo, Glymlon ! ller^ we arc at the hotel. Sleep sounds 
don't dream of Signor Zanoni.” ^ 
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Prende, giovine aiulace e impazientc, 

L’ occasioue oilerta avidaiHfntP.* 

j GfcR. Lib , c. VI. xxix. 

I 

i C LA HENCE Giatv'don - w^as a young map of fortune, not large but 
, easy and indeijnident. His parents were dead, aiui lus nearest rcla- 
lioii M'as an only Sister, left in England under the care f>f licr aunt. 
[ and many years younger tluin himself. Early in life he had evinced 
' eons iderabic promise in the art of painting/and rather from enthu- 
^ diasra thmi any pecuniary necessity for a proh'Shion, he determined to 
devote liirnself to a career in wliich the English artist generally com- 
meuees with rapture and historical eoTuposilion, to eoneludf) with 
avaricious ealciilaiioji and portrait.', of Alderman Bimpkins. Glyndon 
was supposed by hi.s fneiuts to possess no meonsiderablo genius ; bnt 
it was of a rasli and nrc'Mirrjptnons ord(n\ IJc was averse from eon 
liniions and steady labour, and his auibition ratJu;,)- sought to gatlier 
tlie fruit than to plant the tree. In eommon witli many artists in 
their >out.h, he was fond of ydeasure and exeitemeni, yielding "witli 
little ibretlionglit to whatever impressed his fancy or appealed to his 
passions. He had travelled through the more celebrated ei lies of 
jMjropc^ wntli Ui(‘- avowed purpfise and sincere resolution of studying 
ji he divine masterpieces of his act. Hut in eaeli, ])leasurc had t()0 
iil'lim alluic’il him from ambition, and living beauty dislraeted his 
worship from the senseless canvas. Hnwc, adventurous, vain, rest* 
less, inquisitive, lu^ as ever involved in wild projects and jileasant 
dangers -the creature of impulse and the slave of imagination. 

! t w as then the period, when a feverish sjurit of gli.uiue was working 
its way to that hideous mockery of luinian a.s])irations, the Jlevolution 
of France. And from the chaos into which vku’c alreadv jarrmg the 
Pritietilies of the Worldls Venerable Belief, arose many shajieless and 
iiuformed diiriieras. IS’eed I remind the reader, tliat wiiile that was 
Ihe day for polished sciqitieisni and alfccted wisdom, it was the day 
^so for the most egregious credulity and the most mystaeal supersti- 
tions, -y-tlie day in which niagnof ism and magic found ciWerts amongst 
the (liNffjpl(;s of DidoiTYt,,- \ihen propliecies were eurnait m every 
mouth, — when the salon of a phiio.sopliical deist was converted iiitc 
^ Heraclea, in wliicli iiecronianey profe,sscd to conjure up the sha- 
dows of the dead— when the Crosier and the Hook were r^iciiled, and 
Mesmer and Cagliostro were believed. In that Heliacrd Ri.sing 
heraldiu" the new sun before wliieli all vapours were to vanish, 
^talked tom their grave.s in the feudal ages all the phantoms that hatl 
j^ted before the eyes of i’aracelsus and Agrippa. lry,^tlio 

dawn of the llcvoluiion, Glyudon was yet more attracted by' its 

* Take, youth, bold Mid unpaticnt, the offered occasion eagerly. 
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strangle acooTrpattiment#, and natural it was witii him, as with othera, 
that the faitjy which ran riot amidst the hopes of a social Utopia, 
sijould CTisp with avidity all that promised^ out of the dusty tracks 
of the Jeatcn science, the bold discoveries of some marvellous 

liWun. 

Ih liis travels, he had listened with vivid interest, at least, if not 
implicit belief, to the wonders told of each more renowned 
S’host-seer, jmd his mind was therefore prepared for the 'bipres- 
bion which the mysterious Zanoiii at first sight had produced 
upon it. 

There miglit be another cause for tliis disposition to "credulity. A 
remote anc<istor of Glyiidon's, ou the mother’s side, had achieved no 
inconsiderable repuiation as a nliilosopher and alclicmist. Strange 
stories were ailoat concerning this wise nrogenitor. lie was sjud to 
have liv(’,d to an age far exceeding the allotted boundaries of mortal 
exi8t(;nce, and to have ineserved to the hist the appoaniiiec of middle 
life. He had died at hnigth, it was supposed of grief for tlie sinldcn 
death of a great grandchild, tlic only creature he had ever ap)){'-arcd 
to love. The works of this jdiilosojdier, though lare, were extant, 
and found in the library of Glvndon’s home. Their riatonic nnsi.i- 
cism, their hold assertions, the high promises diet might he deleetcd 
through their figurativ(? and typical plira&oology, had early made a 
deep impression ou the young imagination of Clartmee (ll.mlon. His 
parents, not alive to the consetjuences of encouraging faiicjc's whieli 
the very enlightenment of the age appeared to llicin sullicieut to pre- 
vent or dispel, were fimd. in the long winter nights, of conversimr on 
the traditimnu history of this distnignishcd progoiiitur. And (darence 
thrilled with a fearful pleasure when his mol her playfully detected a 
striking liheness hclwccn the feafun^s of Die young iicir and llic 
faded portrait of the alclicmist tiiat ovcrliiiiig their inaiiti‘4jicce, 
and was the boast of their household and tlic iidmiiidion of their 
friends : —The cliild is, indeed, more often than wc think for, “ the 
father of the man.” 

1 liave said tliat Glyndon was fond of pleasure, hacile, as genius 
ever must be, to cheerful impression, his careless Artist -life, ere 
Ariist-lifo settles ..down to labour, had wandered from flowei: to 
tlower. He had enjoyed, almost to tlie reaction of satiidy, the jgay 
revelries of Nanlcs, when he fell in love with the face and voice 
\iola Pisani. Jiut his love, like his ambition, was vague and desul- 
tory. It did not satisfy, his whole heart and till up his whole nature* 
not from want of strong and noble pas.sions, but because his mind 
w'as not yet matured ami settled eiiougli for their development. As 
thci'e is one season for the blossom, another for the fruit ; so it is not 
til) th('. bloom of fancy begins to fade, that the heart ripims to tlie 
ivassions tlmt the bloom precedes and forctels. Jovous alike at his 
lonely ea.sel or amidst his boon compumons, he had not yet known 
enougli of somiw to love deeply, pvsr man must be dijimpointed 
with tbe things of life before he can comprehend the full value 
of till' greatest. It is the shallow' sensualists of F?*ance, who, in their 
.vrt/<)>^langnuge, call ""love “a folly Love, better understood, is 
wisdom. Besides, the world was too much with Clarence GlyndoiL 
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IJis ambition of art was aasomated with the applause and estimation 
01 that miserable minority of the Surface that we call the Publie. 

Like those who deceive, he w‘as ever fearful of bein^ hnnselt the 
dupe. He distrusted the sweet innocence of Viola. He could not 
venture the iiazard of seriously proposing marriage to an Italian 
actress ; but the modest dignity of the girl, and something good and 
generous in his own nature, had hitherto made him shrink from any 
more worldly but less honourable designs. Thus the familiarity 
between them seemed rather that of kindness and regard than 
passion. He attended tlie theatre ; he stole behind the scenes to 
converse with her ; lie lilled liis portfolio wil.h countless skelches of a 
beauty that charmed him as an artist as well as lover. And day after 
day he floated on through a chauging sea of'doubt and irresolution, of 
afiection and distrust. The last, imhmd, constantly sustained against 
Ins better reason, by the sober admonitions of Mmwalc, a niatlcr-of- 
fact man ! 

Tlic day following that eve on which this scctinii of my slory opens, 
Glyndon was iidiiig alone by .the shores of the Neapolitan sea, on the 
other side of the Cavern of Posilipo. It wms past noon ; the sun had 
lost its cailv i’ervour, and a cool brc’czo sprung up voliiptuousl}- from 
tljc s])mk ling sea. liciiding over a fragment of stone near the; road- 
side, he ])eree,ived the form of a man ; and W’hcii ho approached, he 
recognised Zaiioiii. 

The Piig'isliman saluted him courtoonsly. “Have you discovered 
some ant if te said he, with a smile ; “they are eoininun as pebbles 
on tins ro 

“ No,” replied Zanoui ; “ it "was but one of thosf; nniiciues tliat liave 
tludr date, indeed, fioin the begimnng of tin* world, but w'lueh Nature 
eiermiily withers and renew's.” 8 o sa.\ing, lie showed Glyndf^p a 
small hell), vvitii a jaale. blue flower, and ilum placed it carefully in his 

biisom 

“ \ou are an herbalibl 

“ 1 ‘‘“ii.” 

“ it IS, I am told, a study full of interest.” 

- “ To li)o.se w'ho uiidcrstami it, doubtless.” 

“ Is tile knowledge, then, so rare?” 
lime ! Tin; di'eper knowledge is jicrhaps rather, among the arts, 
to ili(« modem philosophy of eommon-plaee ami surface ! ^ l)o you 
imagine tliero was no foundation dor those traditions which come 
dimj\ (l</wn from nmioter ages -as shells now found on the mount ain- 
toj;s mfojoii us where the seas have been? What w^'l5 the old Col- 
ihiaii Dj.igie, but the minute study of Nature in her lowliest works? 
V\ ti.tt, the fable of Medea, but a pi oof of the powu^rs that may be 
cxintf'icd from the germ and leaf? The most gjftf'd of all the Ihiest- 
crafts, the mysterious sisterlioods of Cuth, coiicenimg whose mcanta- 
’ tioiis lioaniing vainly bewdders itself amidst the maze of h.gemls, 
^soiigliliii the meanest li -rbs what, perhaps, the Pabyioriian ISages 
explored in vain amidst the loftii’st stars. Tradition yet tells >ou 
^ that there existed a niec’^ who could slay their ('uimiics from ittiir. 
without weapon, without movement. The herb that >e tread on may 
* Plut. SytKiJ., !. 5, c. 7. 
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have deadlier powers ^an your engineers can pfive to their mightiest 
instruments of war. Cau jou guess, that t,o these Italian shores— to 
the old Circtean rromontory, came the Wise from the farthest East, 
to search for phints and simples which your Pharmacists of the 
Counter would liing from thorn as weeds ? The lii’st Herbalists— the 
master chemists of the w^orld— were the tribe that tlie ancient reve- 
rence called by the name of TiianR,^ I remember once, by the Hebrus, 

in the reign of But this talk,'’ said Zanoni, checking himself 

abruptly, and with a cold smile, “ serves onlv to waste your time and 
mv own.” He paused, looked steadily at Glpidon, and coptiimed — 
“ loung man, think you that vague curiosity will supply the place of 
earnest lal)our P I read your heart. Tou wish to know me, and not 
this humble herb : but p;iss on; your desire cannot be satisfied.” 

“ You have not the politeness of your countrymen,” said Glyndon, 
soinc\yhat discomposed. ** Suiipose I were desirous to cultivate your 
acquaintance, why should you rcicet rny advances?” 

I reject no man’s advances,” answered Zanoni; “I must know 
them if they so desire ; hut in rclum, they can never compre- 
hend, If you ask my ac(j[uaintance, it is youi-s ; but 1 w^ould warn 
you to shun me.” 

” And why are you, then, so dangrerous ?” 

On this earth, men are oi'ten, without their own opjcncy, fated to 
be dangerous to others. If 1 were to predict your lortuiie by the 
vain calculations of the astrologer. 1 should tell you, in their despica- 
ble jargon, tlwt my plane.t sat darkly m your house of life. Cross me 
not, if you can avoid it. i wjuru you now for the first time and 
last.’; 

“ You despise the asti-ologers, yet you utter a jargon as mysterious 
as theirs. I neither gamble nor quarrel ; why^, then, siiouid 1 fear 
you?” 

As you will ; I liKvc done.” 

“Let me speak frankly — your conversation last night interested 
and perplexed mo.” 

I know it : minds like y'ours arc attracted by mystery.” 

Glyndou was piqued -at those Avords, though in tiie tone in which 
they were spoken there Avas no contempt. 

1 see you do not consider me worthy of .your friendship. Be it 
so. Good day ! ” 

Ziitioni coldly replied to the salutation; and, as the Englishman 
rode on, returned to his b'^tanical employment. 

The same niglit, Glyndou went, as usual, to the theatre. He was 
standing behind the seenc-s watening Yioia, who was on the stage in 
one of licr most brilliant iiavts. The house resounded witli applause. 
Glyndon Avas transported with a young man’s passiou and a young 
man's pride : — “ Tliis glorious creature,” thought he, “ may yet be 
mine.” 

Ho felt, while thus w'rapt in delicious reverie, a slight tm eh upon 
Ids sliouliior ; lie turned, and beheld Zanoni. ” You arc in danger,” 
saij^lhe lailer. “ Do not Avalk home to-night ; or if you do, go not 
idone.” 

• SyiScellas, p. 1 4.— “ Chesnifetry the (nvea^tifju of ♦be Giants ** 
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Before Glyudon recovered from his surprise, Zanoni disappeared : 
and when the Englishman saw him again, he was in the box of one of 
the Neapolitan nol)les, where Glyndon could nol- follow him. 

Viola now left the stage, and Glyndon accosted her with an nnac- 
eustomod warmth of gallantry. But Viola, contrary to her gentle 
Iwtbit, tinned with an evident impatience from the address of her 
lover. Taking aside Gioncitta, wlio was her constant attendant at the 
theatre, she said, in an earnest whisper, — : 

“ Oh, Gioiiotta! lie is hero agjuti ! — the stranger of whom I sjjokc 
to thcc ! — and again, he alone, of tlic whole theatre, withholds from 
his ap))lause.” 

■' *** Wlinm is he, my darling?” said the old woman, with fondness in 
her voice. “ He must indeed be dull—not worth a thought,” 

The actress drew Gil )uetta nearer to the stage, and pointed out 
to her a nian in one of the boxes, conspicuous amongst all else by 
the simplicity of his dicss, and the extram-dinary beauty of his 
featinres. 

“Not worth a thouglit, Giouelta!” repe3ated Viola—" not worf.h a 
Ihouirht ! Alas, not to lliiiik of him, seems the absence of thought 
ilsolfl” 

The prompter summoned the Signora Pisani. " Find out his name, 
Gioneifa,” said slie, mining^ slowdy to the stage, and i)!issing by 
Glyndon, who gazed at lier with a look of sorrowful reproacdi. 

The scc'uc on which the actr(‘ss now entered was that of the liual 
catastrophe, wherein all Iut remarkable powers of voic(j and art were 
prc-en.iiieullv called forth. The houye liung on every word with 
breauiless worslii]) • hut the ejes of Viola souglit oidy those of one 
calm ami umuove-d spectator- she exerted liorself as ii‘ inspired. 
Z.inoTii lisfctK'd, and ()i).seived Iut with an atpiiitivo gaze, but no 
approval escaped hiS Iqt.s ; no emotion changed the eximession of his 
cold and halhdirtdamdfid a^'peol. Viola, who v\as in the cliaracltu’ of 
.one wlio loved, but wdihout return, never felt so acutely tlie part she 
played. ]ter t-ear.s wore trui hfid ; lier passion that of nature : it was 
almost too teiriblo to behold. She was boin^ front_ the st.igc 
exhausted and insensible, amidst such a temjiest of admiring rapture 
as eoiilinentai uiulionecs alone can raise. The crowd stood up — 
haiidkcrcliii-’ls waved — garlands and flowers were thrown on the stage 
— men wiped their ey('s, and women sobbed al(3ud. 

“r>y heavens!” said a Neapolitan of great rank, “she has fired 
ine, hcyoml endurance. To-night, this very night, she shall be mine ! 
you Jiave. arranged all, Mascari ?” 

“ All, Signor.’ And the young Englishman ?” 

" The presuming barbarian * As I before told thee, let him bleed 
for his folly. J will have no rival.” 

“ But an Englishman ! There is always a search after the bodies 
of the English.” 

“Pool! is not the sea deep enough, or the earth secret enough to 
Ihidc one dead man? Our luflians arc silent as the grave itseji:’: — 
' .and 11— who would dare to suspect, to arraign the Prince di 
See to it— this night. J trust him to you; —robbers murder him-^ 
you understand j— the country sw^arms with them plunder and strip 
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him, the better to fuvoiir sueli report. Take three men; the liest 
shall be my cseort/’ 

Masenri shni^Jred liis sljoultlrrs, and bowed subinLisivcly. 

The streets of Naples were not then so safe as now, and carria< 2 :es 
were both less expeiisivtj and rnoiv in'cessary. The veliiole which 
was rej^ulary en^^ji^ed by the >oiing actress M^as not to be foiaid. 
Gionett-a, too aware of the bfsauty of her mistress and the number of 
her ftdmirors to contemplate without fdarin the idea of their return on 
foot, communicated her distress to Glyndoii, and be besought Viola, 
who reoovered but slowly, to accept bis own carriajfe. Perlu^ps 
before that iiiuht she would not have rejected so sfeld a service. 
Now;, for some reason or other, she refused Gljiidon, offended, was 
retiring sullenly, when Gionetta stopped him. “ Stay, Signor,” said 
ftlie, coaxingly ; “ the dear Signora is not \rell— do not be angry with 
her ; I w'dl make her accept your offer.” 

Glyudon stayed, and after a few moments spent in expostulation on 
the part of Gionetta, and resistance on that of Viola, the offer was 
accepted. Gionetta and her charge entered tlic carriage, andGlyndou 
wasJefi at the door of the theatre to return home on foot, 'fhe 
my st(*rious warning of Zanoni then suddenly occurred to him ; be bad 
forgotten it in tlu! interest of bis lover's (piarrel with Viola, lit' 
thought it now advisalilc to gnai’d aicamst danger foretold liy lijis so 
myslerioiis : be looked round for some one lie knew ; the tlicatre w^as 
disgorging its crowds; they bustled, ami jostled, and pressed upon 
him; but he K^eugnised no familiar comijenance. While pausing 
irresolute, ho hoard Meryale’s voice caUiiig on him, and, to his 
great relief, discovered Ids friend making Ins way tlirougli the 
throng. 

“ I have secured you,^’ said be, place in th^' 'Count Cetoxa’s 
cairiagc. Conic along, he is \\ ail iug for us.” 

“ How kind in ,vou ! Iiow did }ou liud mo qut!'’” 

“ 1 met Zauoui in tJie passage— ‘ Your friend is at the door of the 
theatre,’ said lie; ‘do not let linn go liorno on foot to-mglit; tins 
Btret'i.s of Najilos are not alwnys safe,’ I immodiiitoly rememhered 
lliat some of the Calahiian bravos had been busy within the city the 
Iasi few weeks, and suddenly meet ing Cetoxa—but here he is.” ^ 

Further exiilanation was forbidden, for they now joined the couut. 
As Glyndoii entered the carriage and dri'W up the glass, he saw four 
men standing apart by the pavement, ^Glo seemed to eye liim with 
attention. 

“Cospi’tto!” cried one, “that is the EnglislimaiC ” Glyndon 
imperfectly lieard the exclamation as the carriage drove on. lie 
readied home in safely. 

^I’lic familiar and endearing intimacy winch alvi^ays exists in Italy 
between the nurse and the child she has reared, and which the 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” of Shaksjieare in no way exaggerates, could not 
but be drawn yet closer than usual, in a situation so fricridlc.s.s as that 
of the orphaii-aetres.s. In all that concerned t he weaknesses of the 
heru'f, Gionetta had large experience; and wlum, three nights before,, 
Viola, on returning from the theatre, had wept bitterly, the nurse had 
succeeded m extracting from her a coutessiou that slie bad seen one 
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-*^not seen for two weary and eventful years— hut never for^ottein 
and who, altis, had not evinced the slightest recognition of herself. 

. Gionetta could not comprehend all the vague and innocent en»otions 
that, swelled this sorrow^ ; but she resdvcd them all, with her idain, 
blunt understanding, to tlie one sentiment of love. And here, she 
WHS well fitted to sympathise and console. Confidante to Viola's 
entire and deep heart she never could be— for that heart never could 
have words for all its secrets. But such confidence as she could 
obtain, slie was ready to repay by the most unreproving pity and the 
most ready service. 

“Have you discovered who he is?” asked Viola, as she was now 
alone in the carriage with Gionetta. 

“ Yes ; he is the celebrated Signor "Zanoni, about wliom all the great 
ladies have gone mad. They say he is so rich !— oh ! so much richer 
than any of the liiglesi ! — not but what the Signor Glyndon ” 

“ Cease ! ” interrupted the young actress. Zanom ! Speak of the 
Englishman no more.” 

The carriage was now entering that more lonely and remote part 
of the ci(y in which Viola's house was situated, when it suddenly 
slopped. 

Gionetta, in alarm, thrust her head out of the window, and per- 
ceived, by the pale Light of the moon, that the driver, tom from his 
seat, was already pinioned in the arms of two men : the next moment 
th(i door w'as opened violently, and a tall figure, masked aud mantled, 
upjieared. 

“Fear not, fairest Tisani,” said he. gently, “no ill shall befal you,” 
As lie spoke, he wound his am round the form of the fair actress, and 
endeavoured to lift lier from the carriage. But Gionetta was no 
ordinary ally- she thrust back the assailant with a force that asto- 
nished him, and followed the shock by a volley of the most energetic 
renrobation. 

T’lie mask drew back, and composed his disordered mantle. 

“By the body of Bacchus!” said he, half laugliing, "she is well 
protected Here, Luigi— Giovanml seize the hag! — quick!— why 
, loiter ye?” 

The mask retired from the door, and another and yet taller form 
presented itself. “ Be calm, Viola Pisani,” said he, in u low voice ; 

witli me you are indeed safe ! ” He lifted his mask as he spoke, 
and showed the noble features of Zanoni. 

“Be calm, be hushed,— 1 can save you.” Tic vanished, leaving 
Vu)la lost ill surprise, agitation, and delight. There w'cre, in all, nine 
masks : two were engaged with the driver; one stood at the head of 
the carriage-horses; a fourth guarded the well-trained steeds of the 
party; tliree others (besides Zanoni and the one wdio had first 
accosted Viola) stood ^art by a carriage drawn to the side of the 
road. To these three Zanoni motionea: they advanced ; he pointed 

towards the first mask, who was iu fact the Prince di , and to 

his unspeakable aatomshment, the Prmce was suddenly seized from 
. behind. 

“TVeason!” he cried. “IVeason among my own inciil Wlial 
toeans this P” 
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“ Place him in his carriage ! Jf he resist, his blood be on his owi 
head ! said Zanoni, calmly. 

He approached the men who had detained the coachman. 

“ You are outnumbered and outwitted,” said he ; join your lord ; 
you are three men— we six, armed to the teeth. Thank our mercy 
lhat we spaie your lives.— Go ! ” 

The men gave way. (iismuyed. The driver remounted. 

“ Cut the traces of their carnage and the bridles of their horses,” 
said Zanoni, as he entered the vehicle containing Viola, which now 
drove on rapidly, lea\ing the dlscomlited ravishcr in a state of rage 
and stupor nn possible to describe^ 

“Allow me to explain this mystery to yon,” said Zanoni. “I dis- 
covered the plot against you — no matter how ; I frustrated it thus : — 
'rhe head of this design is a nobleman, who has long persecuted you 
in vain. He and two of bis creatures watched you from the entrance 
of the theatre, having directed six others to await him on the spot 
where you were attacked ; myself and five of my servants supplied 
their place, and w^ere mistaken for his own followers. 1 liad pre- 
viously ridden alone to the spot where the men were waiting, and 
informed them that their master would not require their services that 
night. They believed me, and accordingly dispersed. 1 then joined 
my own band, whom I had left in the rear; you know all. We are 
at your door.” 


CHAPTER HT. 


When most I wink, then rio mine eyes best see, 

I ’o) all the clay they view thiiifrs unre<.i)ccU?d 
Rnt when I Rleep. in dreains Ihx'y look on thee, 
jVnd darkly bright, are liiighi in dark directed. 

SllAlCKSPUaUB. 

Zanoni followed the young Ncapuli tan iuto her house: Gionetts 
vanished— they were left alone. 

Alone, in that room so often filled, in the old happv days, with the 
wild melodies of Pisani; and now, as she saw this mysterious, 
liaunting, yet beautiful and stately stranger, standing on ' the very 
snot where she had sat at her father's fect^ thrilled and spellbound — 
sue almost thought, in her fantastic way ot personifying her own airy 
notiouj*, that 'that spiritual Music had taken shape and life, and stood 
before her glorious in the image it as'^uined. She was unconscious 
all the wliiie of her own loveliness. She had thrown aside her hood 
and veil; her hair, somewhat disordered, fell over the ivory neck 
which the dress partially displayed: and, as her dark eyes swam with 
grateful tears, and her check flushed with its Jatc excitement, the 
god of light and music himself never, amidst his Arcadian valleys, 
wooed, in his mortal guise, maiden or nymph mote fair, 

ZubUiii gazed at her w.th a look in which udaniutiuii seemed not 
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puniingled with compassion. He muttered a few words to himself, 
!xaud 1 lien addressed her aloud. 

! Viola,, I have saved you from a great perH; not from dishonoui 

only, but, perhaps, from death. The Prince di , under a weak 

Jespot and a vend administration, is a man above the law. He is 
(Mpabh; of every crime: but amongst his passions he has such pi-u- 
deuce as belongs to ambition ; if you were not to reconcile yourself to 
vour shame, you would never enter the world again to tell your talc. 
The ravisher has no heart for reTjeiitancc, but he has a hand that can 
murder. 1 liave saved you, Viola. Perhaps you would ask in(i 
wherefore?” Zanoiii paused, and smiled inoiirnfull}^ as ho added, 
“ You will not wrong me by the thought that he who has preserved is 
not less selfish than he who would nave injured. Orpiian, I do not 
speak to you in the lauiruage of your wooers ; cnongli that I know 
])ity, and am not ungrateful for affection. Why blusb, why tremble 
at the word ? I read your heart while I speak, and I sec not one 
thought that should give you shame. 1 say not tliat you love me yet ; 
happily, tlie fancy may be roused long before the heart is touened. 
Put it has been my fate to fascinate your eye, to influence your 
imagination. It is to w^arn you against what could bring you but 
sorrow, as 1 w^arned you once to prepare for sorrow itself, that I am 
now your gu(\sl.. Tlie Englishman, Glyndon, loves thee well — better, 
jicrhaps, tlian 1 can cjvcr love : if not worthy of thee yet, he has but 
t-o know thee more to deserve thee better. 11c may wed thee, he may 
bear thee to his own free and happy land, the land of thy mother’s 
kin Eorgctme; tcaeli tliysclf to return and deserve his love; and 
1 tell thee that iliou wilt be honpnred and be happy.” 

Viola listened with silent, inexpressible emotion, and hunung 
blushes, to tins strange address, and when he had concluded, she 
covcrecl hen- face wutli her hands, and wept. And yet, much as his 
^words were calculated to humble or irritate, to produce iudigmation 
or excite shame, those were not the feelings with which her eyes 
streamed and her heart swelled. The woman at that moment w'as 
Jo.st in the child : and as a child witli all its exacting, craving, yd 
^innocent desire to be loved, weeps in i^ehuking sadness wlieu its 
affection is thrown austerely back upon itself— so, witliout anger and 
without shame, wejit Viola. 

Zanoni contemplated her thus, as her graceful head, shadowed by 
’'its redundant tresses, bent before him; and after a moment’s pause 
h(^ drew near to her, and said, in a voice of the most soothing sweet- 
*iiess, and with a half smile upon his lip — 

> ‘'Do you remember, when I told you to stnigglc for thp light, that 
1 pointed for example to the resolute and earnest tree : 1 did not teD 
you, fair child, to take example by the uioth, that would soar to the 
star, hut falls scorched beside the lamp. Come, X will talk to thee, 
1’his Englishman ” 

, Viola drew herself away, and wept yet more passionately. 

” This Englishman is of tliine own years, not far above thine own 
Vank. Thou mayst share his thoughts in life— tliou mayst sleep 
beside him in the same grave in death ! And I, but that view of i lie 
>fut\ire should concern us not. Look into thy heart, and thou wilt 

£ ^ 
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bce tliat till again my shadow crossed thy patli, there had grown np 
lor this tliine equal, a pure and^ calm affection that Avould have ripened 
into love. Hast thou never pictured to thyself a home in winch thy 
partner was tliy young wooer 

“Never I” said Viola, with sudden energy, “never, hut to feel 
that such was not the fate ordained me. And, oh ! *’ she continued, 
rising suddenly, and putting aside the tresses that veiled her fane, she 
fixed her eves upon the iiuestioncr ; “ and, oh ! whoever thou art. that 
thus woulost read my soul and shape my future, do not mistake Mm 
stmtiment that, that ’’ — (she faltered an instant, and went on with do w n- 
cast eyes) “-that has fascinated my thoughts to thee. Do not tluiik 
that 1 could nourish a love unsought and unreturned. It is not love 
that I feel for thee, stranger. Why should 1? Thou hast never 
.spoken to me but to admonish — and now, to wound ! ” Again she 
paused, again her voice faltered ; the tears trembled on her eyelids ; 
she brushed them away and resumed. “No, not love — ^if that be 
love whicii I have heard and read of, and sought to simulate on the 
stage, — ^but a more solemn, fearful, and, it seems to me, almost pre- 
teirnatural attraction, wliicli makes me associate thee, waking or 
dreaming, with images that at once charm and awe. Tliinkest thou, 
if it were love, that J could speak to thee thus ? that” (she raised her 
looks suddenly to his) “ mine eyes could thus search and confront 
thine own? Stranger, 1 ask but at times to see, to licar thee! 
Stranger, talk not to me of others. Porewarn, rebuke, bruise my 
l\eart, reject the not unworthy gratitude it pliers thee, if thou will, 
but come not alWiiys to me as an omen of grief and trouble. Some- 
times have I seen thee in my dreams surrounded by shapes of glory 
and light; thy looks radiant with a celestial joy which they wear not 
now. Stranger, thou hast saved me, and 1 thank and bless thee ! 
Is that also a homage thou wouldst reject P” With these words, she 
crossed her arms meekly on her bosom, and inclined lowiily before 
Jiirn. Nor did her humility seem unwomanly or abject, nor that of 
mistress to lover, of slave to master, but rather of a child to its 
guardian, of a neophyte of the old religion to her priest. Zanoni’s 
brow was melancholy and thoughtful. He lookea at her with a 
sh'ange expression of kindness, of sorrow, yet of tender affection, iu 
his eyes ; but his lips were stern, and his voice cold, as be replied — 

“i)o you know what you atk, Viola ? Do you guess the danger to 
>'ouvsell— perhaps to both of us— which you court ? Do you kiuiw 
that my lire, separated from the turbulent herd of ftien, is one worship 
of the Beautiful, from wliich I seek to banish what the Beau t il ill 
inspires in most ? As a calamity, I shun what to man seems ihe fair- / 
(\st fate— the love of the daugliters of earth. At present I can warn 
and save thee from many evils; if 1 saw more of thee, would the 
power still be mine ? Ton understand me not. What I am abont to. 
add, it will be easier to comprehend, i bid thee banish fn ai tliy 
heart all thought of me, but as one whom the Buture cries ahmd t o 
thee to avoid. Glyndon, if thou acceptest his homage, will love thee 
? t ill the tomb closes upon both. 1 too,” he added with emotion, “ 1, ’ 
too, might love thee !” 

“ You!” ciied Viola, with the vchemenccrof a sudden impube ai 
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delight, of raptare, wWdi she could not s.tta*. companionship *itl» 
after, slie would have given worlds to recall fB? sweetness, l&ei, 
"les, Viola, 1 miffht love thee; but in that Lv . ’i x .1 j 
what, chanj?c ! The llower ^ves perfume to tlic ro?^ salute the d^i 
it. grows. A little wliile, and the flower is dead ; lA ^ garden 
endures the snow at its breast— "the sunshine on ijRaii? > ^ 

— tJunk well. Danger besots thee yet. h’or soine^ys tho*^^**”* ..■‘Y 
safe from thy remorseless persecutor ; but the lioiir soon 
thy only security wiU be in flight. ^ If the Englishman 
worthily, Ihy honour will be dear to him as his own ; if not, there U®* 
yet other lands where love will be truer, and virtue loss in danger frotn 
fraud and force. Earewell ; my own destiny 1 cannot forest'e except 
tlirougli cloud and shadow. 1 know, at lefist, that we sliall meet 
again ; ))ut learn ere then, sweet flower, that there arc more genial 
resting-places than the rock.” 

He turned as he spoke, and gained the outer door where Gionetta 
discreetly stood. Zanoni lightly laid his hand on lier arm. With the 
gav accent of a jesting cavaiicr, he said— 

^^Thc Signor Ulyndon wooes your mistress: he may wed her. I 
know your love for her. Disabuse her of any caprice for me. 1 am a 
bird ever on the wing.” 

Me dropped a purse into Gionetta’s hand as he spoke, and was 
gone. 


CHAPTEE, IV. 

Lcs Intelllffcnpes Celestes sc font voir, et sc comnnimquent plus volonticrs, dans 
le silence, et dans latra. iquillitedc la snhtiide. On aura done uae petite chamhre 
ou uu cabinet secret, i^c *—Lrs CfavirnU's de Rufthi Sulomon, chap. 3 ; traduftca 
t'rnrtnuenf, du hlfht'm par M VnTrr MoriHstnrtf'au, Profrsscur drs LmifcrtfS 

Ont^jilulrs, et i>ectatcur de la PhilosopUte dvs Sagns Cabmlhtes, {Munnso ipf 
TransUition.) 

Tite Palace retained by Zanoni was in one of the less frequented 
quarters of the city. — It still stands, now ruined and dismantled, a 
monument of the splendour of a chivalry long since vanished from 
Naples, with the lordly races of the Norman aiid the JSpaniard. 

As lie entered the rooms re.'^erved for his private hours, two 
Indians, in the dress of their country, received him at the threshoid 
witli the grave salutations of the cast. They had aocoiupanicd him 
from t.he far lands in wliicli, according to rumour, he had for many 
years fixed his home. Dut they could communicate nothing to gratify 
curiosit.y or justify sus])ieion. They spoke no language but their own, 
\\ jtli the exception ol these two, Ids princely retinue was composed 
of the native hirelings of the city; whom Ins lavish but imperious 
generosity made tlie Implicit creatures of his will. In his house, anti 

* The ('clcstial Intellipciices exliibit niir] explain tliem'-clves most freely jn 
silence, an<) the tran<[uillity of solitude. One will have then a little ehamber^ 
or a scciet cabinet, &c. 
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acy were seen, there was nothing to account 
see thai- till again ray sh^ ’v^ere circulated abroad. He was not, as we 
for this thine equal, a p^'Magnus or the great Leonardo da Vinci, served 
into love. Hasttho%nd no brazen image, the invention of magic 
partner was thy yQ\’imunicated to him the iidlnences of the stars. None of 
“Never I sas of the alchemist— the crucible, and the metals — gave 
that such wg^’to his chambers, or accounted for nis wealth ; nor did he 
rising suddem to interest himself in those serener studies which might be 
fixed tif»osed to colour his peculiar conversation with abstract notions, 
ihusad often with recondite learning. No books spoke to him in his soli- 
SC’ tude ; and if ever he had drawn from them his knowledge, it seeined 
now tliat the only page- he read was the wide one of Nature, and that 
a capacious and startling memory supplied the rest. Yet was tliere 
one exception to what in all else seemed customary and commonplace, 

, and which, accordmg to the authority we have prefixed to this duq)- 
ter, might indicate the follower of the occult sciences. Whether at 
liome or Naples, or, in fact, wherever his abode, he selected one room 
remote from the rest of the house, which was fastened by a lock 
scarcely larger than the seal of a ring, yet which sufficed to baffle tJie 
most cunning instruments of the locksmith ; at least, one of liis s(m - 
vants, prompted by irresistible curiosii.y, had made the attempt in 
vain ; and though he had hmcied it was tried in the most favourable 
time for sccresy— not a soul near— in the dead of night— Zanoni hinj- 
.self absent from liorne, yet his superstition, or his conscience, told 
him the reason why the next day the Major Domo quietly dismissed 
him. He compensated himself for this misfortune by spreading his 
own story, with a thousand amusing exaggerations. He dc‘(;iaretl 
that, as he anproached the door, invisible hands seemed to pluck him 
away ; and that when he touched the lock, be was struck as by a palsy 
to the ground. One surgeon, who bcai’Q the tale, observed, to the 
distaste of the wonder-mongers, that possibly Zanoni made a dexterous 
use of electricity. Howbcit, this room once so secured, was never 
entered save by Zanoni himself. 

The solemn voice of Time, from the neighbouring church, at last 
aroused the lord oi the palace from the deep and motionless reverie, 
rather resembling a trance than thought, in which his mind Was 
absorbed. 

“ It is one more sand out of the mighty hour-glass.” said he, mur- 
muringly, ‘‘and yet time neither adds to, nor steals from, an atom in 
t.lie Infinite !— Soul of muic, the luminous, the Augoeides* why 
descendest thou from thy sphere — why from the eternal, starlike, anil 
pHs.sioiiless Serene, shrinkest thou back to the mists of tlie dark sarco- 

* AvjanSijc—a. word favoured by the mystical Platonists, atpatpa 

fntyotiOtjQ^orap firjTi eKTiivjjrai tm rt, fir/rt BcrioavvrptxfJ fxi/vf (Ttnu'Cavriy 
n\\a (poJTi Xafi'Ki]raiy (p tt}V aXriBtiav rqv iraifTiov, Kai rrjr 'v avrn. 
- -MAftc. Ant., lib. ‘2.— The sense of which beautiful sentence of the old philosopliy , 
which, as Uayle well observes, in his article on Cornelius Agrrippa, the modern 
Quietists have (however impotently) sought to imitate, is to the eft'ect that ** the 
sphere of the soul is luminous, when nothingr extern^ has contact isith the soul 
Itself; but when lit by its own U^ht, it sees the truth of all things and the truth 
centered in itself.” 
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phagus P How long, t 9 o austerely taught tliat companionship ^ith 
the thm$^ that die brings with it but sorrow in its sweetness, huoo 
thou dwdt contented with thy majestic solitude?” 

As he thus murmured, one of the earliest birds that s^ute the dawn 
broke into sudden song from amidst the orange-trees in the garden 
below his casement ; and as suddenly, song answered song ; the mate, 
awakened at the note, gave back its nappy answer to the bird. He 
listened ; and n 9 t the soul he had questioned, but the heart replied. 
He rose, and with restless strides paced the narrow floor. ** Away 
from this world ! ” he exclaimed at length, with an impatient tone. 
“ Can no time loosen its fatal tics ? As the attraction that holds the 
earth in space, is the attraction that fixes the soul to earth. Away, 
from the dark grey planet 1 Break, ye fetters : arise, ve wings !” 

He passed throu^ the silent galleries, and up the lofty stairs, and 
eutered the secret Aamber. 

• « « Ae » * 


CHAPTER V. 

- “ 1 and my fellows 
Are ministers ot Fate ‘ 

The Temftest, 


Tjti 3 next day, Glyndon bent bis steps towards Zanoni’s palace. 
The young man’s imagination, naturally inflammable, w^as sinjjularly 
excited by the little he had seen aud heard of this strange bemg—a 
spell, he could neither master nor account for, attracted him towards 
llic stranger. Zanoni’s pow'er seemed mysterious and great, his 
motives kindly and benevolent, yet his manners dulling and repellaiit. 
Why at one moment reject Glvndon’s acquaintance, at another save 
him fmm danger P How had Zaiioni thus acquired the knowledge of 
enemies unknown to Glyndon himself? Ilis interest was deeply 
roused, his gratitude appealed to ; he resolved to make another effort 
to conciliate the ungracious herbalist. 

The signor was at homo, and Glyndon was admitted into a lofty 
saloon, where in a few morncuts Zanoni joined him. 

“ 1 am come to thank yon for your warning last^ niglit,” said he, 
and to entreat you to complete my obligation by informing me of the 
(piarter to which I may look for enmity and peiil.” 

“lou are a gallant,” said Zanoni, with a smile, and in the English 
hingnairc, “ and do you know so little of the south as not to be aware 
that gallants have always rivals ?” 

“ Are you serious ?” said Glyndon, colouring. 

“ Most serious. You love Viola Pisani; you have for rival one of 
the most powerful and relentless of the Neapolitan princ^A. You/ 
danger is indeed great,” 

“ But pai don me !— how came it known to you P” 
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*'1 ^ive no iiooount of myself to mortal man,” replied Zanoni, 
haughtily ; “ and to me it matters notliing whether you regard or 
scorn my warning.” 

"Well, if I may not question you. be it so but at least advise me 
what to ao.” 

‘ “ Would you follow my advice P” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you are constitutionally brave; you arc fond of excite- 
ment and mystery; you like to be the hero of a romance. Were I to 
advise you to leave Naples would you do so while Naples contains a 
foe to confront, or a mistress to pursue ?” 

“ You are right,” said the young Englishman, with energy. “ No ! 
and you cannot reproach me for such a resolution.” 

“ But there is another course left to you ; do you love Yiola Pisani 
truly and fervently ? if so, marry her, and take a bride to your nativs 
land, ” 

“ Nay,” answered Glyndon, embarrassed : “ Viola is not of my rank. 
Her profession, too, is — in short, 1 am enslaved by her beauty, but 1 
cannot wed her.” 

Zanoni frowned. 

“ Your love, then, is but selfish lust, and I advise you to your own 
happiness no more. Young man, Destiny is less meixorabl’e than it 
appears. The resources of the great Ilulcr of the Universe axe not so 
scanty and so steru as to deny to men the divine privilege of Free 
Will ; all of us cau carve out our own way, and God can make our 
very contradictions harmonise with His solemn ends. You have 
before you an option. Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness, and cflect your escape ; a frantic and selfish 
passion will but lead you to misery and doom.” 

“ Do you pretend then to read the Eiiture ?” 

“ I have said all that it pleases me to utter.” 

“ While you assume the moralist to me. Signor Zanoni,” said Glyn- 
dori, with a smile, “are yoii yourself so indifierent to youth and 
beauty, as to act the stoic to its allurements ?” 

“ It it were necessary that practice scpiare with precept,” said 
Zanoni, with a bitter smile, “ oim monitors would be but few. Tlie 
conduct of the individual cmi aficct but a small circle beyond him- 
self ; the permanent good or evil that he works to others lies rather 
in the sentiments he can dilFuse, His acts are limited and momen- 
tary ; liis sentiments may pervade the universe, and inspire geiiera- 
tions till the day of doom. All ouj* viiiues, all our laws, are drawn 
from books and maxims, which are sentinicnts, not from deeds. In 
conduct, Julian had the virtues of a Clicistian, and Constantiuc tlie 
vices of a Pagan. The sentiments of Julian reconverted thousands to 
Paganism ; those of Cqnstautiue helpetl, under Heaven’s will, to bow 
to Christianity the iifitious of the earth. In conduct, the lumiblesfc 
fislierman on yonder sea, wiio believes in the miracles of San Gcmiaro, 
may be a better man than Luther; to the sentiments of Luther the 
mind of m<nlcni Europe is indebted for the nobltist revolution it kis 
known. Our opinions, young Englishman, are the angeJ paid of Wi. 
our acts the earthly.” 
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^ Yon jave reflected deeply for an ItaKan,** said Glyndon. 

“ Wlio told yon that 1 was an Italian ?” 

“ Are you not ? And yet, when 1 hear you speak my own lan- 
guage as a native, 1 ” ^ 

“Tush!” interrupted Zanoni, impatiently turning away. Then, 
ifter a pause, he resumed in a mud voice — “ Glyndon, do you 
nnounce Viola Pisani ? Will you take some days to consider what 
L have said?” 

Renounce her— never I ” 

‘ ‘ Then you will mairy her 

'Impossible!” , . 

‘Be it so: she will then renounce you. I tell you that you have 
ivals.” 

“ Yes ; the Prince di ; but I do not fear him.” 

“ You have another, whom you will fear more.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

"Myself.” ^ 

Glvndon turned pale and siarted from his scat. 

“ You, Signor Zanoni !— >ou — and yon dare to tell me so ?” 

"Dai’c ! Alas ! there are times when I wish that 1 could fear.” 

These arrogant words wore not uttered arroganth^ but in a tone of 
I he most mournful dejection. Glyndon was enraged, confounded, and 
I'ot awe^^ However, he had a brave English heart witliin his breast, 
ind be recovered himself miickly. 

" Signor,” said he, calmly, “I am not to be duped by these solemn 
phrases and these mystical assumptions. You may have powiu-s 
which I cannot comprehend or emulate, or you may be but a keen 
impostor.” 

“Well, proceed!” 

" I mean, then,” continued Glyndon, resolutely, though somewhat 
disconceri ed, " I mean you to understand, that, though I am not to 
be persuaded or compelled by a stranger to marry Viola Pisani, I am 
not the less determined never tamely to jdeld her to ERiolber.” 

Zanoni looked gravely at the yonng man, whoso sparkling eyes mid 
heightened colour tcstiried the spirit tosuiiport his words, and replied 
— “ So bold ! well ; it becomes you. But take my ad vice : wait yet 
nine days, and tell me then il' yon will marry the fairest and the purest 
creature that ever crossed your iiath.” 

“ But if you love her, why — wliy ” 

“Wliy am I anxious that she should wed another: to save her 
from myself! Listen to me. That girl, humble and uneducated 
though she be, has in her the seeds of the most lofty quabties and 
virtues. She can be all to the man she loves— all that man can desire 
m wife. Her soul, developed by aflection, will elevate your own; if. 
will iniluenco your fortunes, exalt your destiny : you wdl become a 
great and a nrosperous man. If, on the contrary, she fall to me, 1 
4now not what may be her lot ; but 1 know that there is an ordeal 
which few, can pass, and which hitbcrt.o no woman has survWod.” 

As Zanoni spoke, his face hecaine colourless, and there w as some- 
' thing in his voice that froze, the warm blood of tlic listeiieT. 

“ WLat is tills mystery which suiromids you ?” cxcla^icd blvndon. 
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unable to repress his cniniioii, “ Are you, in truth, different from 
other men ? Have you passed the boundary of lawful knowledge ? 
Are you, as some declare, a sorcerer, or only a-^ — ” 

“ rluii I ” interrupted Zanoni, gently, and with a smile of singular 
but melancholy sweetness: “have you earned the nght to ask me 
these questions P Though Italy still boast an Inquisition, its power 
is rivelled as a leaf which the first wind shall scatter. The da^s of 
torture and peiscciifion arc over; and a man may live as he pleases, 
and talk as it suits him, without fca.r of the stake and the rack. Since 
1 can defy persecution, pardon me if 1 do not yield to*curiosity.” 

Glyndoii oluslied, and rose. In spite of his love for Viola, and his 
natural terror of such a rival, he felt liimsclf irresistibly drawn towards 
the very man lie had most cause to suspect and dread. He held out 
his hand to Zanoni, saying, “ VVell, then, if we are to be rivals, our 
swords must settle our rights : till then i would fain be friends.” 

“ hViends ! You know not what yon ask.” 

“ Enigmas again ! ” 

“Enigmas!” cried Zanoni, passionately, “ay! can yon dare to 
solve them ? Not till then could I give you my right hand, and call 
you friend.” 

“ I could dare everything and all things for the attainment of 
super-human wisdom,” said Glyiidon, and Ins countenance was lighted 
up with wild and intense enthusiasm. 

Zanoni obscived him in thougfitful silence, 

“ The seeds of the ancestor live in the sou,” he muttered ; “ he 
may — yet” — r-He broke off abruptly; then, speaking aloud— “Go, 
Gl^nidon,” said ho; “we shall meet again, but 1 will not ask your 
answer till the houi‘ presses for decision.” 


CIIAETEK VI. 

•Tis certain that this man has an estate of fifty thousand Uvrea, and seems to ’be a 
person of very ^rtat accoinplishnients. But, then, If heS a Wizard, arc wizards 
so devoutly given as this man seems to be?— In Nhort, 1 could make ncithev hearl 
nor tail on’t, — Th b Count dij. Gajialis, Translation ajffuetid to the Second Edition 
of ike “ Rajie oj the Lock.** 


Op all the weaknesses wliich little men rail against, there is none 
that they are more apt to ridiciJe than the tendency to believe. 
And of all the signs of a corrupt heart and a feeble head, the teu- 
deney of incredulity is the surest. 

Ileal philosophy seeks rather to solve than to deny. Wliile we 
hear, every day, the small pretenders to science talk of the absur- 
dities of Alchemy and the dream of the Pliilosopher's Stone, a more 
enidi^ knowledge is aware that by Alchemists the greatest dis- 
coveries in science have been made, and much which still seems 
abstruse, had we the key to the mystic phraseology they were com- 
pelled to adi-pt, might open the way to yet more noble acquisitions. 
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The Philosopher’s Stone itself has seemed no visionary cliimeva fco 
some of the soundest chemists that even the present century has 
produced.^ Man cannot contradict the Laws of Nature. But are all 
the Laws of Nature yet discovered? 

“ Give me a proof of your Art,” says the rational inquirer. " When 
I have seen the elfect, 1 will endeavour, with you, to ascertain the 
causes.” 

Somewhat to the above effect were the first thoughts of Clarence 
Glyiidon on quitting ZanonL But Clarence Glyndon was no “ rational 
inquirer.” The more vague and mysterious the language of Zanoni, 
the more it imposed upon him. A proof '^ould have been some- 
thing tangible, with which be w'ould have sought to grapple. And 
it would have only disappointed his curiosity to find il>e superna- 
tural reduced to Nature. lie endeavoured, in vain, at some moments 
rousing himself from credulity to the scepticism he deprecated, to 
reconcile what he had heard with the probable motives and designs 
of an impostor, Lnlike Miismer and Cagliostro, Zanoni, whatever 
Ills pretensions, did not make them a source of profit; nor was 
(ilmdon’s position or rank lu life sufficient to render any influence 
obtaiued over his mind, subservient to schemes, whether of avarice 
or ambition. Yet, ever and anon, wdth the suspicion of worldly 
knowledf?e, he strove to persuade himseff that Zanoni had at least 
some sinister object in induemg him to what his English pride and 
manner of thought considered a derogatory marriuj^o with the poor 
actress. Might not Yiola and the JVfistic* be in league with each 
other? Might not all this jargon of prophecy and menace be but 
artifices to dupe him ? He felt an unjust resentment towards Viola, at 
her having secured such an ally. But with that icsentmcnt was 
mingled a natural jealousy. Zanoui threatened him with rivalry. 
Zanoni, w ho, wdiatcver liis character or his arts, possessed at least 
all the external attributes tliat dazzle and command. Inipatient of 
his own doubts, lie plunged into the society of such acquaintances as 
lie had made at NiipreS" chiefly artists, like mm self, men of letters, and 
the rich coinmercialist.s, who were already vying with the splendour, 
though debarred from the privileges, of the nobles. From these he 
heard much of Zanoni, already with them, as with the idler classes, 
in object of curiosity and speculation. 

Ho had not iced, as a thing remarkable, that Zanoni had conversed 
with him inEiighsh, and with a command of the language so complete, 
that he might have passi^d for a native. On the other hand, in 
Italian, Zanoui w as equally at ease. Glyndon found that it was t’ue 
same in languages less usually learned by foreigners. A painter from 
Sweden, who had conversed with him, was positive that he was a 
Swede ; and a merchant from Const autiuoplc, w^ho had sold some of his 
goods to Zanoni, professed his conviction that none but a I'urk, or at 
least a native of the East, could have so thoroughly mastered the soft 

* Mr. D’lsnieli, in hig " Curiosities of Literature” (Article Ak-hem\ alter f]UOtiTipr 
the Baiiiruine judgments of niudeni chemists, a.s to the transmutation of metak, 
observes, of one yet preatcr and more recent than those to which Glyndon’ s 
thouf^hts could have referred — ** Sir Humphry Davy told me that he did not con- 
sider this undiscovered art as impossible; but should it ever discovered, it 
' would certoiiilv be useless.** 
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Oriental intonations. Yet, in all these lan^agcs when they came to 
compare their several reoolloctions^ there was a slight, scarce percep- 
tible distinction, not in pronunciation, nor even accent,^ but in the key 
and chime, as it were of the voice, between himself and a native. 
This faculty was one which Ghmdon called to mind, that sect, whose 
tenets and powers have never been more than most partially explored, 
file Hosicruciaiis, especiidly arrogated. He remembered to have 
heard in Germany of the work of John Bringerct,* asserting that all 
the languages of the earth were known to the genuine Bi;otherliood of 
the l{.osy Cross. Did Zaneni belong to this mj stical kVaternitj^, who, 
in an earlier age, boasted of secrets of which tlic Pliilosophcr’s Stone 
was but the least ; wlio considered themseives the heirs ot all that the 
Chaldceans, the Magi, the Gynmosophists, and toe Plalonists had 
taught; and who diilcred from all the darker Sons of Magic in the 
virtue of their lives, the purity of their doctrines, and tlieir insisting, 
as the foundation of all wisdom, on the subjngation of tlie souses, and 
the intensity of Iteligious Faith? — a glorious sect, if they lied not! 
And, ill truth, if Zanoni had powers beyond th(i race of wordly sages, 
they sccTued not unworthily exercised. The little known of Ins life 
was in his favour. Some acts, not of indiscriminate, but judicious 
generosity and beneficence, were recorded ; in repcaiing which, still, 
however, the narnitors shook their heads, and expressed surprise how 
a stranger shoiild have possessed so minute a knowledge of the (jui(5t 
and obscure distresses he had relieved. Two or three sick persons, 
wlicu abandoned by their physicians, he had visited anil conferred 
with alone. They had recovered ; they ascribed to him their recovery ; 
yt't they could not tell by what medicines tlu'y had been healed. Tliey 
could only depose that he came, conversed witli them, and they were 
cured ; T usually, however, happened, that a deep sleep had preceded 
the recoveiy. 

Another circumstance was also beginning to be remarked, and 
spoke yet more in his coirnncndation, 'i’hosc with whom lie prin- 
cipally associated — the j^ay, the dissipated, the thoughtlos'^, the 
sinners and publicans of the more polished world— all aiijicared 
rapidly, yet insensibly to themselves, to awaken to purer thoughts and 
more regulated lives. Even Cetoxa, tht* prince ot gallants, ducljisis, 
ami gamesters, was no longer the same man since tlic night of the 
singular events which he hud related to (Uyiidou. The lust Irace of 
his reform was in his retircmeiii, from tlic gaming-honscs ; the next 
was his recomahatioii with an hereditary enemy ot'his house, nhom it 
had been his constant object for the Iasi- six years fo eiit.angle in 
ajpiarrc-l as might call forth his inimiUblc mamv^r/rc of the 
Nor when Cetoxa and liis young coiniuuiions were heard to speak of 
Zanoni, did it seem that this change luui been brought about liy any 
sober lectures or admonitions. Thcyal! described Zanoni m a man 
keenly alive to enjoyment — of manners, the r-'^verse of formal not 
precisely gay, but equable, serene, and ilieeiful; ever ready (o lismi 
to the talk of others, however idle, or to ehann all cars with an in- 
exliauitfi^ fund of brilliant anecdote and worldly exp(;rienee. All 
hiamicrs, all nations, all grades of men seemed familiar to him. lie 

' * rriuicd m 1G15« 
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reserved only if allusion were ever vcn^red to his birth or his- 
tory. Tiie more ceneral opinion of bis origin certainly seemed the 
more plausible. 11 is riches^ his familiarity with the lan^ua<?cs of the 
East, ms residence in India, a certain jrravity which nevcj’ deserted 
his most cheerful and familiar hours, the lustrous darkness of his eyes 
and hair, and tiven the peculiarities of his shape, in the delicate small- 
ness of the hands, and the Arab-like turn of the stately lioad, appeared 
to fix him as beion^inj^ to one at least of the Oriental races. And 
a dabbler in the Eastern tonnes even sought to reduce the simple 
name of Zanoni, which a century before had been borne by an inolicn- 
sive naturahst of Eolo^na * to the radicals of the extinct language. 
Zan was unquestionably trie Chaldsean appellation fortlic siui. Even 
the Greeks, who mutilai.cd every Oriental name, had retained the 
right one in this case, as the Cretan insenption on the tomb of Zeusf 
significantly showed. As to the rest, the Zan, or Zaun, was, Avilh the 
Sidonians, no uncommon prefix to On. Adonis was but anotlior name 
for Zanonas, wdiose worship in Sidon 11 esy chins record,*?. To tliis 
profound and unanswerable derivation, Mervale lisl,ened with gnuit 
att-cntion, and observed that he now ventured lo announce an erudite 
(ii.^covery he liimsclf had long since madcj—- viz., that the nunicivjus 
family of Smiths in England were undoubtedly tlie amdent priests of 
the i’lirygiaii Ajiollo. “lor,” said he, “w'as not Apollo's suriuune, 
in Phrygia, Smuitlieus? How clear all the ensuing eoiTuptioiis of 
tlio augmst name — Snuntlieus — Siniiheus — Smitho — Srnilh! And 
even now, f may remark that the niorc ancient lirariclics of that illus- 
IrioLis family, unconsciously anxious to approximate at least by a 
letter maire-r to the true title, take a pious pleasure in writing their 
names Smith*? !’* 

'.riie riiilologist was much stnick with this discovery, and begged 
Mcrvalc's iiermissioii to note it down as an illustration suitalilc lo a 
work lie was about t,o puiilish on the origin of languages, to he called 
“Eabel,” and published iu three quartos by subscription. 

♦ The author of two works on botany and ran' plftnts. 

t ixiyas Ktirai 7jav,(a] — Curil contrn Juiian. 


(a.) IJ«re lies jrieaU Jore. 
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CHAPTOR Vn. 

Loam to be poor In spirit, my son, if you would penetrate that sacred nij^ht whlcb 
environs truth. Learn ol the Sages to allow to the Devils no power m nature, 
hitice the fatal stone has shut *em up m the depth ot the abyss. Learn of the 
Philosophers always to look for natural causes in all exlra(;^dinary events; 
and when, such natural causes are wanting, reciu* to God.— Tuk Count uk 
Gabai<i6. 

All these additions to his knowledge of Zanoni, picked up in the 
various lounring-places and resorts tliat he frequented, were unsatis- 
factory to Glyndon. That night Viola did not perform at the theatre ; 
and the next day, still disturoed by bewildcrcn fancies, and averse to 
the sober and sarcastic companionship of Mervale, Glyndon sauntered 
musingly into the public gardens, and paused under the very tree 
under which he had first heard the voice that had exercised upon his 
mind so singular an inllueiice. The gaidens were deserted. He 
threw himself on one of the scats placed beneath the shade; and 
a^in, in the midst of liis reverie, the same cold shudder came over 
him which Zanoni had so distinctly defined, and to which he had 
ascribed so extraordinary a cause. 

He roused himself with a sudden effort, and started to see, seated 
next him, a figure hideous enough to have personated one of llio mlSi- 
lignani beings of whom Zanoni had spoken. It was a small man, 
dressed in a fashion strikingly at variance with the elaborate costume 
of the day : an affectation of homeliness and poveriy approaching to 
squalor, in the loose trowsers, coarse as a ship’s sail — in the rou*^h 
jacket, which appeared rent wilfully into lioles — arid the blaclc, 
ragged, tangled locks that streamed from thnr confinement under a 
woollen cap, accorded but ill with other dot .ails whicli sjioke of com- 
parative wealth. The shirt, open at tlie throat, was fastened hy a 
brooch of gaudy stones ; and two pendent massive gold chinas 'ujii- 
nounced the fojipery of two watches. 

The man’s figure, if not absolutely deformed, was yet marvellously 
ill favoured ; his shoulders high and square ; his chest Ihitfoned, itil if 
cimshed in; liis gloveless hands were knotted at the jonus, and large, 
bony and nniseular, diinglcd from lean, emaciatrd \vri.sts, as if not 
belonging to them. His features had the painful distortion some- 
1 imes seen in the countenance of a cripple— large, exaggerated, with 
the nose nearly touching the chin : the eyes small, but glowing with 
a cunnmg fire as they dwelt on Glyndon; and the mouth was twisted 
into a grill that displayed rows of jagged, black, broken teeth. ^ Yet 
over this frightful face there still iimycd a kind of disagi’eeaole intel- 
ligcnce, an expression at once astute and bold; and as Glyndon, 
recovering from the first impression, looked again at his neighbour, 
he blushed at his own dismay, and reecgni.^.fd a Freiicli artist, with 
whom he haiJ fonned iin aeqnamiancc. aud^ h ho was possessed of no 
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inconsiderable talents in his calling. Indeed, it was to be remarked 
tliat this creature, whose externals were so deserted by the Grfxces, 
particularly delij;hted in designs aspiring to majesty and grandeur. 
Though his colouring was hard and shallow, as was that penerally of 
the French school at the time, his drawings were admirable for sym- 
metry, simple elegance, and classic vigour ; at the same time they 
imqu'cstionubly wanted ideal grace. He was fond of selecting sub- 
jects froin Homan History, rather than from the copious W 9 rld of 
Grecian beauty, or those still more sublime stories of scriptural 
record from which Rafaele and Michael Angelo boiTowcd their in- 
spirations. His grandeur was that, not of gods and saints, but mortals. 
Ilis delineation of beauty was that which the eye cannot blame and 
the soul does not acknowledge. In a word, as it was said of Dio- 
nysius. lie was an Ajitliropographos, or Painter of Men. It was also 
a notable contradiction in this person, who W'as addicted to the most 
extravagant excesses in evciy passion, whether of hate or love, im- 
])lcicable in revenge, and insatiable in debauch, that he was in the habit 
of uttering tlie most beautiful sentiments of exalted purity and genial 
philanthropy. The world was not good enough for lum ; he was, to 
use the expressive German phrase, worhUjetterer ! Nevertheless, 
his sarcastic lip often seemed to mock the sentiments he uttered, as 
if it sought to insinu*ate that he was above even the world he would 
construct. 

Finally, this pointer was in close correspondence with the Repub- 
licans of Paris, and was held to be one of tiiose missionaries whom, 
from tlio earliest period of the Revolution, the regenerators of man- 
kind were pleased to despatch to the various slates yet shackJi'd, 
whether by actual tyranny, or wholesome laws. Ceu'tainly as the 
historian of Italy ^ has observed, there was no city in Italy where 
these new doctrines would be received with greater favour than 
Naples, partly from the lively temper of tlie people, principally be ■ 
cause the most hateful feudal privileges, however partially curtailed 
some y(‘ars bctorc by the great, minister, Tauiiccini, stdl presented so 
many daily and practical evils as to make change wear a more sub- 
^ stantial charm than the more and meretricious bldom on the cheek of 
the harlot — Novelty. This man, whom 1 will call Jean Nicot, was, 
therefore, an oracle among the younger and bolder spirits of Naples ; « 
and before Glyndon had met Zanoni, the former had not been among 
1 he least dazxlcd by tlie eloquent aspirations of the hideous Philan- 
thropist. 

“ It is so long since we have met, cher co7ifrere” said Nicot, draw- 
ing his seat nearer to Glyndon’s, “ that you cannot be surprised tliat 
1 see you with delight, and even take the liberty to intrude on your 
meditations,” 

“ They were of no agreeable nature,” said Glyndon ; “ and never 
was intrusion more welcome.” 

You will be charmed to hear ” said Nioot, drawing several letters 
from his bosom, “that tlie good work proceeds with marvellous ra- 
mdiiy. Mirabcau, indeed, is no more; but mort Liable! the French 
people are now a Mirabeau themselves.” With this remark, Monsieuj. 

* Botto. 
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Nicot proceeded to road and io comment upon several animated and 
mtcrejblinfr pjissages in his correspondence, m which the w'ord Yirtue 
was introduced twenty-seven times, and God not once. And then, 
warmed by llu; cheering prospects tliiis opened to him, he bi^.gan to 
indulge in lliose aril jcipat ions of the future, the outline of wdiich we 
have already seen in iluj eloquent cxtravagancf; of Condorcet. All 
the Old Viiiues w'crc dothioned for a new Pantheon : J^atriotism was 
a narrow sentiment ; I’liilaiithropy was to be its successor. No love 
that did not ernhraee all niankiiid, as warm for Indus and the Pole as 
for the hearth of home, was worthy the breast of a generous man. 
Opinion w^iis to be free as air; ana in order to make it so, it was 
necessary to exterminate all those whose opinions were nof- the same 
as Mens. Jean Nicoi’s. Much of this amused, much revolted Glyn- 
don; but when the Painter turned to dw^ll upon a science that all 
should comprelicnd --and tlic results of which all should enjoy, — a 
science that, springing froni the soil of equal institutions and eipial 
ininital cultivation, should give to all the races of men wealth without 
labour, and a life longer than the Patriarelis’, without care, —then 
Glyndon listened with interest and admiration, not uiimixed witli 
awe. “Observe,” said Nicot, “how mucli that we now cherish as a 
virtue will t hen be rejected as meanness. Our oppressors, for in- 
stance, preach to ns oi the exeellcnce of gratitude. Gratitude, the 
confession of inlVriority ! Wliafc so liatcfui to a noble spirit as the 
humiliating sense of obligation? Put where there is equality there 
can be no means for power thus to enslave merit. Thu benefactor and 
the client will alike cease, and- — ” 

, “And in the moan time,” said a low voice, at hand, “m tlio mean 
time, Jean Nieot?” 

'I'hc two artists started, and Glyndon recognised Zanoni. ^ 

Ide gazed w*ilh a brow of unusual stenuiess on Nicot, w ho, lumped 
together as he sat, looked up at him askew, and with an expression of 
fear and dismay iqjou his distorted eountenauec. 

Uo, ho! Meshire Jiian Nicot, thou who rearest neither God nor 
Devil, why fcarest thou the eye of a Man ? 

“It is not the first lime I have lu'cn a wil-ncss to your opinions on 
the iulirmity of gratitude,” said Z^oni. ^ .. 

Nicot suppressed an exclamation, and, after gloomily surveying 
Zanoui with an eye villauous and sinister, but full of hate impotent 
and unutterable, said, “J know you not— what Nvould you of me?^* 

“ Vour absener. Leave, us 1” 

Nicot spnmg forward a stejij wdtii hands clenched, and showing liis 
teiitli from ear to ear, like, a wild bciist incensed. Zanoni stood mo- 
tionless, and smiled at him in scorn. Nicot halted abruptly, as if 
fixed and fascinated by the look, shivered from head to foot, and sul- 
leul>‘, and with a visible efibrt, as if impelled by a powder not ins own, 
turned away. 

Glyndoii’s eyes followed liim in suijirise. 

“ And wJiat know you of this man?” said Zanoni. 

“ 1 hio w him as one like myself—a followxir of ai't.” 

“Of akt! Do not so profane that glorious word. T\Tiat Nature 
is to GolL.Art should be to Man— a sublime, bencliceut, gemal. 
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and. warm creation. That wretch may be d^pfunter, not an 
artiUr 

And pai'dou me if I ask what you know o£ one you thus dis- 
parage?’* 

I know thus much, tliat you arc beneath my care if it be neces- 
sary to warn you against him ; his own lips show the hideousness of 
his Iieart. W hy should 1 tell you of the crimes he has committed ! 
He crime !” 

“You do not seem. Signor Zanoni, to be one of the admirers of 
tile dawning Revolution. Perhaps you are iirejudiccd against Urn 
man because you dislike the opinions?” 

“ What opinions ? ” 

Glyndon paused, somewhat puzzled to define; but at length he 
said, “ Nay, 1 must wrong you ; for you, of all men, I suppose, cannot 
discredit the doctrine that preaches the infinite improvement of the 
human species.” . t \ 

“ You arc right ; the few in eve‘i 7 age improve the many ; the manv 
now may he as wise as tlie few w^ere ; but improvement is at a stand- 
still, if yon tell me that the many now are as wise as the few areP 

“1 comprehend you; you will not allow the law of universal 
equably ! ” 

“Law! If the whole world conspired to onforee the falsehood, 
1 hey could not make it law. Level all conditions to-day, and you 
only smooth aw^ay all obstacles to tyTanny to-inorrow. A nation tlxat 
aspires to eqmlily is unfit ioijreedom. Throughout all creation, from 
tin; archangel to the W’onn, — from Olympus to the pi'hblc,— from the 
radiant, and completed planet to tin; nebula that hardens through ages 
of mist and slimo into the habitable world, tlie first law of nature is 
iiK'quulily.’* 

“ Harsh doctrine, if applied to states. Are the cruel disparities of 
life never to be removed ? ” 

“ l)is]iari1 ics of thcj phyxical life ? Oh, Jet us hope so. But dis- 
parities of the tntellfciual and the morale never ! Universal equality 
of inlidligcnce, of mind, of genius, of virtue! —no t(‘»chcr left to the 
world ! no men wiser, uetter than olliers— were it not an impossible 
(jondition, what a hopeless m’oxped for humauify ! No; while the 
world lasts, the sun will gild the imjuntain-top before it sliines upon 
the plain. Diffuse all the knowledge the (‘arth contains eipuilly over 
all mankind to-day, and some uieu will be wiser than the rest to- 
morrow. And this is not a hansh, but a loving laWj—ther^flt/ law of 
liuprovemimt ; tlie wdser the few in one generation, the wdser will be 
tJic multitude the next ! ” 

As Zimoui thus spoke, they moved on through the smiling gardens, 
and the beautiful hay lay sparkling in the noontide. A gentle breeze 
just cooled the siniheam, and stirred the ocean ; and in the inexpres- 
sible clearness of the atmosphere, there was soniethiug that rejoiced 
the senses. The very soul seemea to grow lighter and purer in that 
lucid air. 

*‘And these men, to commence their era of improvement and 
equality, arc jealous even of the Creator. They would deny an Intei-w 
ligenoe—a Ciod!” said Zauoni, as if involuntarily. “Aje you an 
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Artittt, aiid. looking on tbe 'world, can you listen to suck a domv.i? 
Between God and Genius tliere is a necessary link — there is alni 0 fi>l 
a correspondent language. Well said the Pythagorean,* — ‘ A good 
intellect is the chorus of divinity,* ” 

Struck and touched with these sentiments, which ho little expected 
to fall from one to whom he ascribed tiiose powers which the super- 
stitious of childhood ascribe to the dfuker agencies, Glyndon said : 

And yet you have confessed that your life, stniaratcd from that of 
others, is one that man should dread to share. Is there, then, a con- 
nection between magic and religion P ** 

“ Magic ! And wliat is magic P When the traveller beholds in 
Persia the ruins of palaces and temples, the ignorant inhabitants 
inform him they were the work of magicians ! What is beyond their 
own power, the vulgar cannot comprehend to be lawfully in the power 
of others. But if by magic you mean a peiiietual research amongst 
all that is more latent and obscure in nature, 1 answer, I profess that 
magic, and that he who does so comes but nearer to the fountain of 
all belief. Knowest thou not that magic was taught in the schools 
of old P But how, and by whom ? as the last and most solemn lesson, 
by the Priests who ministered to the Tcmnle.f And you, who would 
be a painter, is not there a magic also in that art you would advance ? 
Must you not. after long study of the Beautiful that has been, seize 
upon new ana airy combinations of a beauty that is to be ? See you 
not that The Grander Art, whether of poet or of painter, ever seeking 
for the TEUTS, abliors the eeal; that you must seize Sature as her 
master, not lackey her as her slave? Y ou demand mastery over the past , 
a conception of tbe fut-ui*e. Has not the Art that is truly noble, for 
its domain the Putui'c and the Past? you would conjure the invi- 
sible beings to your charm ; and what is painting but the fixing into 
substance llio Invisible ? Are you discontented with this world P 
This world was never meant for genius ! To exist, it must create 
another. What magician can do more ; nay, what science can do us 
much P ^ There are two avenues from the httle passions luid the di'ear 
cidamities of earth ; both lead to heaven, and away from hell — Art 
and Science. But art is more godlike than science ; science discovers, 
artcreales- You have faculties that may command art; be con- 
tented with youi‘ lot. The astronomer who catalogues the stars 
^uot add one atom to the universe ; tho* poet can call an univetrse 
from the atom^ the chemist may heal with his drugs the infirmiijes 
of the human form ; the painter, or the sculptor, fixes into everlasting 
youth forms divine, which no disease can ravage, and no years impair, 
denounce those wandering fancies that load you now to myself, and 
now to von orator of the human nice ; to us two, who are the ant i- 
podes or each other ! Your pencil is your wand : your canvas may 
raise Utopias fairer than Condorcet dreams of. X press not yet for 
your deci-sion ; but what man of genius ever asked more to cheer his 
path to the ^ave, than love and glory ? ” 

But,** said Glyiidon, fixing his eyes earnestly on Zanoni, " if there 
fee a power to bafile the grave itself ^** 

♦ tlit' 
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Zanoni’s brow darbenod. “And were ibis so,’’ he said, afuir a 
pfuiise, “would it be so sweet a lot to outbve all you loved, and 1o 
recoil from pvery human tie? Perhaps the fairest immortality on 
i»rth is that of a noble name.” 

“ You do not answer me— you equivocate. I have read of the long 
liv6s far beyond the date common experience assigns to man,” per- 
sisted Glyndon, “which some of the alchemists enjoyed. Is the 
golden elixir but a fable P ” 

“If not, and these men discovered it, they died, because they 
refused to live ! There may be^ mournful warning m your conjec- 
ture. Turn once more to the easel and tho canvas I ” 

So saying, Zanoni waved his hand, and^ with downcast eyes ami a 
sbw step, bent his way back into the city. 


CHAPTER Vm. 


The Goddess Wisdom. 

To eonvo blic* m the {roddess preat; 

To some the iiulclk cow ot the field ; 

Their care is hiit to calculate 
What butter she will yield. 

Fro?n ScHiJiLKR. 

This last conversation with Zanoni left upon the mind of Glyndon 
a trfmquillizing and salutary effect. Erom the confused mists of his 
fancy glittered forth again those happy, golden schemes which part 
from the young ambition of art, to play m tlie air, to illumine the 
space, like rays that kindle from the sun. And with these projects 
mingled also the vision of a love purer and screner than bis life yet 
had known. His mind went back into that fair childhood of genius, 
when the forbidden fruit is not jet tasted, and we Hknow of no land 
beyond the PJden which is gladdened by an Eve. Insensibly before 
him there rose the scenes of a home, with liis art sufficing for all 
excitement, and Yiola’s love eirclmg occupation with happiness and 
content ; and in tho midst of these phantasies of a future that might 
be at his command, he was recalled to the present by the clear strong 
voice of Meiwale, tne man of common sense. 

Whoever has studied the lives of persons in whom the ima^nation 
is stroimer than, the will, who suspect their own knowledge of actual 
life, ?ba are aware of their faciiity to impressions,— wiU have observed 
the inffuence which a homely, vigorous, worldly understanding obtains 
over such natures. It was thus with Glyndon. His friend had often 
extricated him from danger, and saved him from the consequences of 
imprudence : and there was sou'ething in Mervale’s voice alone that 
damped his enthusiasm, and often made him yet more ashamed of 
noble impulses than weak conduct. For Mervale, though a down- 
right honest man, could not sympathize with the extrav^ance of ’ 
generosity anymore than with that ot presumption and creaffity. lie 
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walked the straight line ot life, and felt an equal contempt for tnc man 
who wandered up the hill-sides, no mutier whether to chase u butter- 
fly, or to catch a prospect of the ocean. 

“ I will tell you your thoughts, Clarence said Mervale, lau^^hing, 
“ though 1 am’ uo Zanoui. 1 know them by the moisture ot your 
eyes, and the half-sniile on your lips. You are iiiusmg upon that fair 
perdition— the little singer of San Carlo.’* 

The little singer of Sau Cailo ! Glyndon coloured as he an- 
svrftred, — 

Would you speak thus of her if she were my wife ? ” 

"Nol for then any contempt 1 might venture to feel would be 
for yourself. One may dislike the duper, but it is the dupe that cue 
despises.*’ 

*^Axe you sure that I should be the dupe in such an union ? Where 
can I find one so Ibvely and so innocent — where one whoso virtue has 
been tried by such temptation ? Does even a single breath of slander 
suUy the name of Viola Pisani ? ” 

“I know not all tlie gossip of Naples, and therefore cannot answer ; 
but I know this, that in England no one would b(ilieve that a young 
Englishman, of good fortune and respectable birth, who marries a 
singer from the theatre of Naples, has not been lamentably taken in. 
1 would save you from a fall of position so irretrievable. Think how 
many mortifications you will be subjected to ; how many young men 
will visit at your house j and how many )oung wives will as carefully 
avoid it.” 

“ 1 Clin choose my own career, to which commonplace sociotv is not 
essential. I can owe tin; rcspc(;t of the world to my art, and not lo 
tin; accidents of birth and fortune.” 

“ That is, you st ill persist in your second folly —the absurd ambition 
of daubing canvas. Heaven forbid 1 should say anything against the 
laudable industry of ope who follows such a profession for the sake 
oi‘ subsistence ; but wth ipeiuis and coiiiicctious that will raise you m 
life, why voluntarily' sink into a mere artist ? As an aceomphslimciit 
iu leisure moments, it is all very well m its way ; but us the occupa- 
tion of existence, it is a fieiizy.” 

“Artists have been the friends of princes.” 

“ Very rarely so, J fancy, in sober England. There, in the great cqntre 
of political aristocracy, what men respect is the practical, not the ideal. 
Just suffer me to draw two pictures of my own. Clarence (Tlyndon 
returns to England ; he marries a lady of fortune ecipal to his own, 
of friends and parentage that advance rational ambition. Clarence 
Glyndon, thus a wealthy and respectable man, of good talents, of 
bustling energies then concentrated, enters into practical life. He 
has a house at Avhich he can receive those whose acquaintance is both 
advantage and honour ; he has leisure wliich he can devote to useful 
studies ; liis reputation, built on a solid base, grows in men’s mouths. 
He attaches himself to a party ; he enters pohtical life ; his new con- 
nections SK;rve to promote his objects. At the age of five-and-forty, 
what, in all probability, may Clarence Glyndon be ? Since you are 
• ambitious, I leave that question for you to decide ! Now turn to the 
other picture. Glarcnce Glyndon returns to England with a wife who 
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can brinff him no money, unless he lets her out on the staj^e ; so hand 
some, that every one ajsks vrlio she is, and every one liears—the cele- 
brated singrer, risani. Clarence Glyndori shuts himself up to grind 
colours and paint pictures in the grand historical school, which nobody 
buys. There is even a prejudice against him, as not having studied 
in the Academy — as being an amateur. Who is Mr, Clarence Glyn- 
don ? Oh ! the celebrated Pisani’s liusband ! What else ? Oh ! he 
exhibits those large iDictiircs, Poor man ! they have merit in their 
way ; but Teniers and Watteau arc more convenient, and almof^t as 
clicap. Clarence Glyndon, with an easy fortune while single, has a 
large family, wliich his fortune, unaided by marriage, can just rear up 
to callings more plebeian than his own. He retires into the country, 
to save and to iiamt ; he grows slovenly and discontented ; ‘ the world 
does not appreciate him,’ he says, and lie runs away from the world. 
At the age of forty-five, wliat will he Clarence Glynaon ? Your ambi- 
tion sliall decide that question also ! ” 

‘‘ Jt all mmi were as worldly as you,” said Gl^mdon, lising, “there 
would never have been an artist or a poet ! ” 

“Perhaps we should do just as well without them,” answered Mer- 
vale. “Is it not time to think of dinner? The mullets here are 
remarkably tine ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Wellt ihr hoch auf ihren FltigeJn schwehen, 

Worl't die Angst des Irdischcn von cnch ! 

Fliehet aus dem engen duiiipfcn Leben 

111 dch Idcalcs Kcich ! 

Das lOb'AL UNO das I.KUbN. 

WTouldst thou soar heavenward on its joyous wing? 

Cast oirthc eartlily burden of the Real ; 

Higli lrf>in tins eramjj’d and duimeou’d being, lipnng 
into the realm of the Ideal. 

As some iiijiulicious masler lowers and vitiates the tasle of Ihe 
sludeiit by ilxing his attention to wdiat he falsely calls the Natural, 
but which, in reality, is the Commonplace, and understands not that 
beauty iu art is crealed by wdiat Kafaele so well describes — viz., the 
idea ofheaiitj} in the painter' a own mind; and that in every art, whether 
il'S plastic expression be found in w^ords or marble, colours or sounds, 
tlic servile iimlaldcm of uatuie is the work of joiirneynieii and tyros : 
— so ill conduct the man of the world vitiates and lowers the bold 
eutlmsiasni of loftier natures by the perpetual reduction of whatever 
us generous and tiaistful to all that is trite and cbai'se. A great 
German poet has well delined the distinction between discretion and 
the larger wisdom. In tlic last there is a certain rashness wliicli the 
fust disdains— 

“ Tlic purbhud sec but the rooeding shore. 

Not tliat to which the bold w»»>« them o’er.'* 
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Tet in this lo^ic of the prudent and the worldly there is often a 
reasoning unanswerable of it.s kind. 

You must ha\e a feeling— a faith in whatever is self-sacrificing and 
divine— ^whether in religion or in art, in glory or in love— or Common- 
sense will reason you out of the sacrifice, and a syilogiam will debase 
The Divine to an article in tlie market. 

Every true critic in art, from Aristotle and Plin^r— from Winkelman 
and Vasari, to Bey nolds and Euseh,has sought to instruct the painter 
that Nature is not to be copied, but exulted ; that tlie loftiest order 
of art, selecting only the loftiest combinations, is the perpetual 
straggle of Humanity to approach the Gods. The great i>ainter. as 
the great author, embodies w'hat is possible to many it is true, out 
y what is not common to mankind. There is tmth in Handct ; in Mac- 
l)eth, and his witches ; in Desdemona ; in Othello ; in Prospero, a)jd 
m Caliban; there is truth in the cartoons of Bufaele; there is 
tmth in the Apollo, the Antinous, and the Laocoon. Bnt yoti do not 
meet the originals of the words, tlie cartoons, or tlie marble, hi 
Oxford Street or St. James’s. Aii tliese, to return to Bafaehi, arc 
the creatures of the idea in the artist’s mind, Tliis idea is not inborn ; 
it has come from an intense study. But that study has been of llie 
ideal, that can be raised from the positive and the actual into grandeur 
and beauty. The commonest model becomes full of exquisite sugges- 
tions In himwhp has fonned this idea: a Venus of flesh and blood 
would be vulgarised by the imitation of him who has not. 

When asked where he got his models, Guido summoned a common 
porter from his calling, and drew from a mean original a head of sur- 
passing beauty. It resembled the porter, but idealised the porter to 
the hero. It was true, but it was not real. There are ciitics who 
* will tell you that the Boor of Teniers is more true to nature than tlie 
I’ni-ter of Guido ! The commonplace public scarcely understand 
t he idealising principle, even in art ; for high art is* an acquired 
tasle. 

Hut to come to my compai'ison. Still less is the kindred principle 
comnrehended in conduct. And the advice of worldly rnuhmee 
would as often deter I'rom the risks of Virtue as from the pnnishmcnt.s 
of Vice : yet in conduct, as in art, there is an idea oT the great aiid 
beautiful, by which men should exalt the hackneyed and the trite of 
life. Now, Glyndon felt tJio sober incidence of Mervale’s reasonings ; 
he recoiled from the probable jneture placed before him, in his devo- 
tion to the one master-talent he possessed, and the one master-passion 
tliat, riglitly directed, might purify Ids whole being as a strong wind 
purifies the air. 

But though he could not bring himself to decide in the teeth of so 
rational a judgment, neither could he resolve at once to aliandon tlic 
pursuit of Viola. Eefirfnl of being influenced by Zanoni’s counsels 
and his owm heart, he had for llic last two days shunned an interview 
with the young actress. But after a night following Ids last conver- 
sation with Zanoni, and that wc have just .recorded with Mervale— -a 
night coloured by dreams so distinct as to seem prophetic— dreams 
that appeared so to shape his future according to the luuts of Zauoai, 
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that he could have fancied Zanoni himself had sent them from the 
house of sleep to haunt his pillow, he resolTjcd once more to seek 
Viola ; and thous?h without a definite or dibtinct object, he yielded 
hiuiscii* up to the impulse of liis heart. 


CIUPTER X. 

O sollccito dubbio e fredda teina 
Che pcnsaiido I'occrescl.* 

Tasso, Cans^one vi. 


She was seated outside her door — ^the young actress! The sea 
h(}fore licr in tliat heavenly bay seemed literally to sleep in the arms 
of the shore ; while, to the right, not far off, rose the dark and tangled 
crags to which the traveller of to-da} is duly brought to gaze on the 
tomb of Virgil, or compare with the cavern of Posilipo the- archway 
of Highgate llill. There were a few fishermen loitering by the cliffs, 
on which their nets wmre hung to dry ; and at a distance, the sound of 
sonic rustic pipe (more common at that day than at this) mingled now 
and then wiili the bells of the lazy mules, broke the voluptuous silence 
—the silence of declining noon on the shores of Naples ; — never, till 
you have enjoyed it, — nevei, till you have felt its enervating, but 
ileiicioiis charm, believe tliat you can comprehend all the meaning of the 
Jhlee far niente ; t and when that luxury lias been known, when you 
have breathed that atmosphere of faery laud, then you will no' longer? 
w onder why the heart ripens into fruit so sudden and so rich beneath 
the rosy skies and tiie glorious sunshine of the south. 

The eyes of the act ress were fixed on the broad blue deep beyond. 
In the unwonted negligence of licr dress nnglit be traoed the abstrac- 
tion of her mind. Her beautiful hair was gathered up loosely, and 
partially bandaged by a kerchief, wl lose purple colour served to deepen 
tlie golden hue of her tresses. A stray curl esonped, and fell down the 
graceful neck. A loose morning robe, girded by a sash, left the 
breeze, that came ever and anon from the sea, to die upon the bust 
iialf disclosed • and the tiny slipper^ that Cinderella might have worn, 
seemed a world too wide tor tlie tiny foot which it scarcely covered, 
it might be the heat of the day t hat deepened the soft bloom of the 
elieeks, and gave an unwonted langour to the large dark eyes. In all 
tlie pomp of her stage attire— in all the flusli of excitement before the 
intoxicating lamps — never had Viola looked so lovely. 

By the side of the ai^tress, and ^ling up the threshold, stood 
Gionetta, witli lier arms tlii’ust to the elbow in two huge poekeis on 
cither side of her gowm. 

^ “Blit I assure you,’* said the nurse, in that sharp, quick, cac- 

* O finxious doubt and chdUnjf fear, that &t“ovvs by thinknitf. 

t The iilc'asurc of dciuc nuthint;. ^ 
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spKttingr tone in which the old women of the sonfh are more than a 
match for those of the north, “ but 1 assure you, my darlinjr, that 
there is not a finer cavalier in all Naples, nor a more beautiful, than 
this h-gkse; and I am told that all these Inglesi are niucli richer than 
they seem. Though they have no trees in their country, poor people ! 
and instead of twenty -four they have only twelve Jiours to the day, yet 
I hear that they shoe their horses with seudi i and since they cannot 
(the poor heretics !) tuni grapes into wine, tor they have no grapes, 
they turn gold into physic, and. take a glass or two of pistoles when- 
ever they are troubled with the coLc. I3ut you don’t near me, little 
punil of my eyes, you don’t hear me ! ” 

* And-tnese things are whispered of Zanoni ! ” said Viola, half to 
herself’ and unheeding Gioneita’s eulogies on Glyndon and the 
English. 

Blessed Maria I do not talk of this terrible Zanoni, You may be 
sure that liis beautiful face, like his yet more beautiful pistoles, is 
only witchoraft. I look at tlie money he gave me the other night, 
every quarter of an hour, to see whether’ it has not turned into 
pebbles.*^ 

. “ Do you then really believe,” said Viola, with timid earnestness, 
“ that sorcery stiU exists ” 

“ Eelieve ! 1)6 I believe in Ihe blessed San Gennaro^^ How do 
you think he cured old Eilippo the fisherman, wlien the doctor gave 
him up? How do you think he has managed himself to live at least 
these three hundred years ? How do you think he fascmalcs every- 
one to his bidding with a look, as the vampires do ?” 

**Ah, is this only witchcraft P It is like it — it must be>” mur- 
mured Viola, turning verv pale. Gion(‘tta herself was scaroely m(»rc 
superstitions tlnm the ciauglitcr of the musician. And her verv 
innocence, chilled at the strangeness of virgin passion, migiit wt'Il 
ascribe to magic what licarts more experienced would have resolved 
to love. 

“ And then, why has this great Prince di been so terrified by 

him? Why nas he ceased to persecute us? Why has he been so 
quiet and still ? Is there no sorcery in all that ?” 

“Think you, then,” said Viola, with .sweet inconsistenev, “that! 
owe that happiness and safety to liis proteetion? Oh, h't me "so 
believe ! Be silent, Gionefta! Wliy have I only thee and my own 
len-ors to consult. 0 beautiful sun ! ” and the gni pressed her hand 
to her heart with wild energy ; “ thou lightest every spot but this- 
Go, Gionetta ! leave me alone — leave me I” 

“ And indeed it is time 1 should leave you • for the polenta will he 
spoiled, and vou have eat notlung all day. If you doiiT eat, you will 
lose your beauty, my darling, and then nobody will care for you. 
Wobody cares for us when we grow ugly ; I know that ; and then you 
miisf, like old Gionetta, get some Viola of your own to spoil. I’ll go 
and see to the poleyda^ 

“ Since 1 have known this man,” said the girl, half aloud, “ since his 
dark eyes liavc haunted me, I am no longer the same. 1 long to 
eSj^je from niyself~to glide with the sunbeam oviir the hill-tops — to 
bc^n/o^melliing that is not of earth. Pliantoins fioat before me at 
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night; and a flmtpring, like the wing of a bird, within mv heart, 
seems as if the spirit weire terrihed, and would break its cage.” 

While murmuring these incoherent r^psodies, a step that she did 
not hear approached the actress, and a light hand touched her arm. 

“ Viola ! — bellissima .'—Viola ! ** 

She turn(‘d, and saw Gl^mdon. llie sight of his fair yoilng face 
calmed her at once. His presence gave her pleasure. 

“Viola,” said the Englishman, taking her hand, and drawing her 
again to the bench from which she had risen, as ho seated himself 
beside her, “ you shall hear me speak ! You must know already that 
I love thee ! It has, not been pity or admiration alone that has led me 
ever and ever to thy dear sidti ; reasons there may have been why I 
have not spoken, save by my eyes, before ; but this day — I know' not 
how it is — i fe(!l a more sustamed and settled courage to address 
thee, and learn the happiest or the worst. I ^avA'^^Hvals, T know — 
rivals who are more powerful than the poor artist ; arei^ey also more 
favoured ?” 

Viola blushed faintly; but her countenance was OTave and dis- 
tressed. Looking down, and marking some hieroglypmcal figures in 
tlie dust with the point of her slipper, she said, with some hesitation, 
and a vain attempt to be gay, “ JSignor, whoever w’^astes his. thoughts 
on an actress must submit to have rivals. It is our unhappy destiny 
not to be sacred even to ourselves.” 

“ Jhit you do not love this destiny, glittering though it seem; your 
heart is not in the vocation which your gifts adorn.” 

“Ah, no !” said tlie actress, her eyes filling with tears. “Once I 
loved to be the priestess of song and music ; now 1 feel only that it is 
a miserable lot to be slave to a niultitude.” 

“Ely, tlieii, with me,” said the artist, passionately; “quit for ever 
the calling that divides that heart I would have all my ()wn. Share 
my fate now and for ever — my pride, my delight, my ideal ! Thou 
slialt inspire my canvas and my song ; thy beauty shall he made at 
once holy and renowned. In the galleries of princes, crowds shall 
gather round ihe effigy of a Venus or a Saint, and 4 i wddsper shall 
break forth, ‘ It is Viola Pi.sani !’ Ah ! Viola, I adore thee : tell me 
that T do not worship in vain.” 

“ Thou art good and fair ” said Viola, gazing on her lover, as be 
prtvssed nearer to her, and clasped her liand in his; “But what 
should I give thee in return ?” 

“ Love — love— only love 1” 

“A sister’s love?” 

“ Ah ! speak not with such cruel coldness ! ” 

“ It is all I hav^e for tlicc. Listen to nie, signor : when T look on 
your faec, when T liear your voice, a certain serene and tranciuil eahn 
cre'qjs ()vor and lulls thoughts — oh ! how fevensh, how wild ! VViicn 
thou art gone, the day se.eins a shade more dark ; but the shadow soon 
Hies. 1 miss thee not ; 1 think not of thee : no, 1 love thee not ; and 
1 will give myself only where I love ” 

“ But I would teach thee to love me : fear it not. Nay, such lov^ 
as Ihou describest, in our tranquil climates is the love of innoccjtMi^ 
and youth.” ^ 
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" Of innoconoc ! ” said Viola. “ Is it so P Porhnps”— she paused, 
and added, with an eiVort, “ Foreigner! and won hist thou wed the 
orphan! Ah ! thou at least art generous. It is uot the imioceuce thou 
wouldst destroy V' 

Glyndon drew back, conscience-stricken. 

it may not be!*' she said, rising, but not conscious of the 
thouirhts, h^df of shame, half suspicion, tliat ptussed through the mind 
of her lover. “ Leave me, and forget me. You do not understand, 
you could not comprehend, the nature of her whom you tliink 
to lore. From my childhood upw^rrd, I Jiave felt as if I were marked 
out for some strange and preternatural doom ; as if I were singled 
from my kind. This feeling ^and, oh I at times it is one of delirious 
and vague delight, at others ot the darkest gloom) deepens within me 
day by day. It is like the shadow of twilight, spreading slowly and 
solemnly around. My hour approaches : a litlie while, and it will be 
night I ** 

As she spoke, Glyndon listened with visible emotion and perturba- 
tion, “ Viola !** he exclaimed, as she ceased, your words more than 
ever enchain me to you. As >oii feel, I feel. 1, too, have been ever 
haunted with a chill and unearthly foreboding. Amidst the crowds of 
men 1 have felt alone. Li all my pleasures, my toils, my pui’siiits, a 
warning voice has murmured in my car, ‘Time has a dark mystery in 
store for thy manhood.* When you spoke, it was as the voice of m)' 
own soul P’* 

Viola gazed upon him in wonder and fear. Her countenance was 
as white as marble: and those features, so divine in their rare syrn- 
nietiy, might have served the Greek with a study for the Pythoness, 
when, from the mystic cavern and the bubbling spring, she first hears 
the voice of the inspiring god. Gradually the rigour and tension of 
tiiafc woiideriiil face relaxed, the colour returned, the pulse beat : tlio 
heart animated the frame. 


“Tell me,” she said, turning partially aside, “tell me, have yon 
seen — do you know — a stranger in lliis city? one of whom wild stories 
are afloat r” 

“ You speak of Zanoni P I have seen him — know him— and you ? 
Ah ! he, too, would bo ray rival I— he, too, would bear thee from uu ’ 

“You err,” said Viola, hastily, and with a deep sigh ; “he pleach? 
for you : he informed me of your love ; he besought me not — not tb 
reject it.” . , 

“ Strange being ! incomprehensible enigma ! vy by did you name 

him ? ” A 1 . 

“ Wlrv, ab 1 1 woxdd ^ve asked whether, wlien you first saw him, 
the foreboding, the instinct, of which you spoke, came on you more, 
fearfully, more intelligibly than before— whet.hor you felt at onco 
repelled from him, yet attracted towards him — whctlier you felt — “ and 
the actress spoke with hurried animation — “tliat with miai was con- 
nected the secret of your life ?** 

“ All this I felt,** answered Glyndon, in a trembling voic^', ‘ the 
> first time I was in his presence. Though all around me was gay - 
j.'tM^sic, amidst lamp-lit trees, light converse near, and heaven without 
a i^iove, — niy knees knocked together, niy hair bristled, and my 
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blood curdled like ioe. Since then he has divided my thoughts with 
thee.” 

“ No more, no inore ! ” said Viola, in a stifled t/one ; there must be 
tlic hand of fate in this. 1 can speak to you no more now. Fare- 
well!” She apning past him into the house, and closed the door. 
Giyndon did not follow her, nor. strHnge as it may seem, was he so 
inclined. The thought and recollection of that moonlit hour in the 
irardens, of the .strange address of Zanoni, froze up all hunum passion. 
Viola herselfj if not forgotten, shrunk back like a shadow into the 
recesses of his breast. He shivered as Im stepped into the sunlie*hl-, 
and musingly retraced his steps into the more populous pai U of llmt 
Liveliest of LUliiin cities. 
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BOOK THE THIUD. 

THETJRGIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

But that which especially (listinguishes the brotherhood i*; their marvellous kuow- 

lcd('’e of all the resourccb of medical art. ITiey work not by charms, hut himples.' 

— MS. Account of the Ongin and Attributes of the true Rusiaucians, bp J. Von 

At this time it clianred that "Viola had the opportunity to return 
the kindness shown to her by the friendly musician, whose house had 
received and sheltered her when lirst left an orphan on the world. 
Old Bemardi had brought up three sons to the sanu‘ profession as 
himself, and they had lately left Naples to seek their fortunes in the 
wealthier cities of northern Europe, where the musical market Wiuj 
less overstocked. There was only left to grind the houseiiold of liis 
aged wife and himself, a lively, prattling, dark-cyed girl, of some eight 
years old, the child of his second son, whose mother had died in giving 
her bu;th. It so happened that, about a montli previous to the date 
on wliich our story has now entered^ a jiaralytie affection liiid disabled 
Bemardi from the duties of Ids calling, lie* had been always a social, 
liannless, improvident, generous follow— living on his gains from day 
to day, as if the day of sickness and old age never v'as to arrive. 
Though he received a small allowance for his past services, it ill- 
sufficed for Ids wants ; neither was he free from debt. Poverty stood 
at his hearth — when Viola’s grateful smile and hberal hand came to 
chase the grim lieud away. But it is not enough to a heart truly 
kind to send and give; more cliaritable is it to visit and console. 
“Eorget not thy father’s friend.” So almost daily went the bright 
idol of Naples to the house of Bemardi. Suddenly a lieavier affliction 
than either poverty or the palsy befel the old musician. His grand- 
(jhdd, his little Beatrice, felt ill, suddenly and dangerously ill, of one 
of those rapid fevers common to the south ; and Viola w^as sum- 
moned from her strange and fearful reveries of love or fancy, to the 
sick-bed of the young sufferer. 

The child was exceedingly fond of Viola, and the old people thought 
that her mere presence would bring healing; but when Viola arrived, 
Beatrie.e was insensible. Port-nnately, there was no performance that 
Nii^onmg at San Carlo, and she resolved to stay the night, and parlako 
cai'es and aangerous vigiL 
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But during the night, the child grew worse, the physician (the 
locchcraft has never been very skillul at Naples) shook his powdered; 
head, kept his aroniatics at his nostrils, administered his palliatives, 
and deparifid. Old lleriiardi seated himself by the bedside in stern 
silence : here was the last tie that bound him to life. Well, let the 
anchor break, and the battered ship go down ! It was an iron resolve, 
nioi‘e feiu’ful than sorrow. An old man, with one foot in the grave, 
watching by the couch of a dying child, is one of the most awful 
spectacles in human calamities. The wife was more active, mare 
bustling, more hopeful, and more tearful. Viola took heed of all 
three. But towards dawn, Beatrice’s slate became so obviously 
farming, that Viola herself began to des])air. ■ At this time she saw 
the old woman suddenly rise from before the image of the saint at 
whicli she had been knc.elmg, wrap herself in lier cloak and hood, and 
quietly quit the chamber. V iola stole after her. 

“It is cold for thee, good mother, to brave the air; let me go for 
the physician:'” 

“ Child, I am not going to him, I have heard of one in the city who 
has been tender to tlie poor, and who, tliey say, has cured the sick 
wlien physicians failed. 1 will go and say to him, ‘ Signor we are 
beggars m all else, but yesterday we were rich in love. We are at 
the close of life, hut yve lived m our grandchild's cliiklhood. Give us 
back our weal tii— give us back our youth. Let us die blessing God 
that the thmg wc love survives us.' ” 

She was gone. Why dul tliy heart beat, Viola? The infant’s sharp 
cry of pain called lier back to the couch ; and there still sat the old 
miin, unconscious of Ins who’s movements, not slirring, liis eyes 
glazing fast as they watclicd the agonies of that slight frame. By 
'degrees the wail of pain died into a low moan— the convulsions ctcw 
feebler, hut more frequent— the glow of fever taded into the blue, 
pale tinge that settles into the last bloodless marble. 

The cln} light came broader and clearer through the casement— steps 
were heard on the stairs — the old woman (mtered liastily : she rushed 
to the hed, cast a glance on the paticut — “ 8he lives yet. Signor — slie 
lives!” 

Viola raised her eyes — the child’s head was pillowed on her bosom 
—and she beheld Zaiioni. He smiled on her with a tender and soft 
approval, and took tlie infant from her arms. Yet even then, as she 
saw him bending silently over that pale face, a superstitious fear 
mingled with her hopes. “Was it by lawful — by holy art that — ” 
her self-questioning ceased abruptly; lor his dark eye turned to her 
as if ho read her soul : and his aspect accused her conscience for its 
sufipiehm, for it spoke reproach not uuiiunglcd with disdain. 

“Be comforted,” he said, gently turning to the old man; “tUe 
danger is not lie.umd the rcacli of human sknl ;” and, ^king fipoUl his 
bosom a small enslal vase, he mingled a few drops with water. No 
sooner did this medicine moisten tlie infant’s bps, than it seemed to 
produce an astonishing eflect. The colour revived rapidly on the lips 
and cheeks; in a few moments the sufferer slcjit calmly, and with tlie .j. 
regular brealLiug of painless sleep. And then the old man vvtjf'. 
rigidly, as a corpse might rise — looked down — listened, and /j'^^eping 
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Kontly away, si ole to tlie corner of the room, and wept, aud thanked 
Heaven 1 

Now, old Bemardi had been, hitherto, but a cold believer ; sorrow 
had never before led him aloft from earth. Old as he was, he had 
never before thought as the old should think of death— that cndaiir 
eered life of tlie young had wakened up the careless soul of ago? 
Zanoni whispered to the wife, aud she drew the old man quietly frow 
the room. 

Dost thou fear to leave me an hour with thy cliarge, Viola 
Thinkest thou still that this knowledge is of the Fiend ?’* 

“Ah,” said Viola, humbled and yet rejoiced, “ forgive me, forgive \ 
me, Signor. Thou biddest the young live and the old pray. My 
thoughts never shall wrong thee more !” 

Before the sun rose, Beatrice was out of danger ; at noon, Zanoni 
escaped from the blessings of tlie aged pair, and as he closed the door 
of the houses he found viola awaiting him without. 

She stood before him timidly, her hands crossed meekly on lier 
bosom, her downcast eyes swimming with tears. 

“ Do not let me be the only one you leave unliappy !” 

“And w^hat cure can the herbs aud anodynes eliect for tliee? If 
thou caiist so readily believe ill of those who have aided aud yet 
would serve thee, thy disc^c is of the heart ; and— nay, weep not ! 
nurse of the sick, and comfort.cr of the sad, 1 should rather approve 
than chide thee. Forgive time ! Life, that ever needs forgiveness, 
has, for its lirst duty, to forgive.” 

“ No. do not for^ve me yet. I do not deserve a pardon ; for even 
now, wlule 1 feel now ungrateful I was to believe, suspect, aught 
injurious and false to ray preserver, my tears flow from happiness, 
nut remorse. ^ Oh!” she continued, with a simple fervour, uncon- 
scious, in her innocence and her generous emotions, of all the secrets 
she betrayed — “ thou knowest not how bitter it was to believe thee 
imt more good, more pure, more saered than all the world. And 
when I saw thee — the wealthy, the noble, coming from thy paliicc to 
minister to the sufferings of the hovel— when 1 heal’d those blessings 
of the poor breathed upon thy pai-l ing footsteps, I felt my very self 
exalted— good in thy goodness— noble at least in those thoughts tha|i 
did iwt wrong thee.” 

“ And thinkest thou, Viola, that in a mere act of science there is 
so much virtue ? The commonest leech will tend the sick for his fee. 
Are jjrayers and blessings a less reward than gold ?” 

“And mine, then, are not worthless? thou wilt accept of 
mine?” 

“Ah. Viola!” exclaimed Zanoni, with a sudden pension, tliat 
coveied her face with blushes, “thou only, methinks, on all the earth, 
hiisf the power to wound or delight me V' He ciieckcd himself, «iid 
his uice became grave and sad. “And this,” lie added, in an altered 
tone, “ because, if thou woiddst heed my counsels, methinks 1 could 
giude a guileless heart to a happy fate.” 

\ - ‘‘ Thy counsels ! I will obey tliem all. Mould me to what thou wilt. 
Lrdihmc absence, I am as a child that fears every shadow in the da»k ; 
in thy pioseuce, my soul expa«id and the whole world seems calm 
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mUi a celestial noonday. Do not deny to me that presence. 1 am 
fatherless, and ignorant, and alone !” 

^loui averted Lis lace, and, after a moment’s silence, replied. 


. nly— 

“ Be it BO. 


Sister, 1 will visit tliee again 1” 
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CHAPTEU III. 

In faith, I do not lo\e thee with mine eyes. — Shakspbarv. 

The next day, at noon, Zanoni visited Viola; and the next d:)y 
and the next, and ap^ain tlie next;— days, that to hor seemed like a 
special time set apart from the rest of life. And yet he never spoke 
to her in the lanj,^uaf?e of flattery, and almost of adoration, to whieli 
she had been accustomed, l^■.r}laps his very coldness, so jjeiitki as 
it was, assisted to this mysterious charm. He talked to her mueli 
of her past life, and she was scarcely surprised (she now never 
thouf,dit of terror) to perceive how much of that past seemed known 
to him. 

He made her speak to him of her father; he made her rrcfiU some 
of the airs of Pisan? s wild music. And those airs seemed to charm 
and lull him into reverie. 

/‘As music was to tlie musician ” said he, “may science be to the 
wise. Your father looked abroad in the world ; all w'as discord to 
the fine sympathies that he felt with the harmonies that dmly and 
nightly float to the throne of Heaven. Life, wdth its noisy amDition 
and its mean passions, is so poor mid base! Out of his soid he 
created the life and the world for which his soul was fitted. Viola, 
thou art the daughter of that life, and wilt be the denizen of that 
world.” 

•■.In his earlier visits lie did not sjieak of Glyiidon. The day soon 
came on which he renewed tlic^ snbieet. And so trustJ’ul, obedicut, 
and entire was tlie allegiance that Viola now owned to bis dominion, 
that, miwclcorae as tliat subject was, sh(' restrained her Iwiart, ana 
listened to him in silence ! 

At last he said, “ Thou hast promised tliov wilt obey my cmmsels, 
and if, Viola, I should ask tliee, nay adjui’e, to accept this stranger's 
hand, and share his fate, should he oiler to thee such a loli—wouldst 
thou refuse?” 

And then she pressed back the tears that gushed to her eyes-~ana 
with a strange pleasure in the midst of jiain— tJie pieasure of one who 
saerifiecs heart itself to the one wdio commands, that heart, she 
answered, falteringly — “ If thou canst ordain it — ^why ” 

“iSpeakon.” 

“ Dispose of me as thou wilt !” 

Zanoni stood in silence for some moments ; he saw the strugglJl^ 
which the girl thought she concealed so well ; lie made au involuntar;^' 
movement towards her, and pressed her hand to his lips ; i"; was thle^ 
first time he had ever departed even so far from a certain austerity, 
which perhaps made her fear him and lier own thoughts the 
^ 'ess. 

"'“ATiola,” said he, and his voice trembled, “the danger that I can 
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avpii no more, if thou liiu^er still in Na])les, comes liourly near and 
noar to thee ! C)n the third day from this thy fate' must lie decided. 
I accept thy promise. Before the last hour of that day, come what 
may, 1 shall see thee again, here, at thine own house. Till theu, 
fareweU!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ilpt\'5 TMi two worlds life hovers like 'a 
* 1 wixt mg^ht and morn. 

Byhun. 

WiiKN Glynrlon left "Viola, as recorded in the concludiiig oiiantor 
wi' the second division of this work, lie was absorbed again in those 
mystical desires and conjc^ctures winch the haunting recollection of 
Zanoiii always served to crcat,e. And as he wandered through the 
stiei th, he was scarcely conscious of his own movements tiU, in tlie 
mechanism of custom, he found hims(*lf m the midst of one of the 
nohle collections of pictures which form the boast of those Italian 
cities whose glory is in the past. Thither lie had been wont, almost 
daily, to repair, lor the gallery contained some of the finest .specimens 
of a masl cr especially the object of his enthusiasm and study. I'bcre, 
before the w'oiks of Salvator, he had ofteii paused in deep and earnest 
reyereneo. Tin* sinking characteristic of that artist is the I'^igonr of 
Will ; void of f.he elevated idea of alistract beauty, which funiishes a 
juoihil and ar(*Jjctype to the. genius of more illuslrious order, the sin- 
gular energy of the man hews out of tlie rook a dignity of his own. 
Ills images havt‘ the majesty, not of the god, but the savage; utt.erly 
free, lik(', the sublimer schools, from the common-place, ofimitation,-- 
a pail, with them, fioiii the convent ional littleness of the Real, --lie 
m’asps the imaginatinu, and compels it to follow him, not to the 
licaveii, but through all that is must wild and fantastic upon earth; a 
soi(*(!ry, not of the st any magian, but of the gloomy wd/.ard— a man 
of romance, whose heart beat, strongly, griping art with a hand of 
ircin, and hirciiig it to idea,lise the scenes of his actiia,! life. Before 
this powerful Will, Glyndon drew hack more awed and admiring than 
helbre the calmer beauty which rose from the soul of Balfaelc, like 
V'eiius from the deep. i\nd now, as avvaking fioiu his rcvcri'.i, lie 
.s)ood opjK site to that Avild and magnificenl elooin of Nature which 
b'owued on liim from the canvas, the vuTy hsaves on iJio.se gnomclike, 
di'-torted trees, siHuned to rustle sibylline seends in his car. Those 
rugged and sombre Apennines, the cataract that diushed between, 
.suiied, more than the actual scenes would have done, the mood and 
l/^u^per of lus mind, 'i'he stern, uncouth forms at rest on the crags 
li^low, and dwarfed by the giant size of the Matter tliat reigned 
around them, impressed him with the might of "Nature and the little- 
ness of Man, As m genius of the more spiritual cast, the living man,' 
and the soul that lives in him, are studiously made the pior.iincai 
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imni?e ; and tiie more ao-cessories of scene kept down, and cast bark, 
as if io show that the C3{.iic IVom paradise is yet the monarch of 
outward world,— so, in tlic landscapes of Salvator, the tree, the 
mount aiu, the waterfall, l)f’,eome the principal, and man himselt 
(iwindl(js to the accessory. The Matter seems to reign s\iprcme, and 
its tme lord to creep beneatli its stupendous shadow. Jiicii; matter 
giving interest to tli(! immortal man, not the iiimortal man to the 
mert matter. A tcmlile philosojjhy in art ! 

While some.thing of these thoiiglita passed through the mind of the 
painter, he felt lus arm touehed, and saw Nicot by his side. 

“ A great inasi<T,’' said Nieot, “ but 1 do not love tbc school * 

“ 1 do not love, but 1 am awed by it. Wc love the beaut ifiil 
and serene, but we have a feehng as deep as love for the terrible 
and dark ” 

“ 'rrne,’* said Kicot, thonAhlfiilly.^ “ And yet that feeling is only 
a sitpersl.ition. The nursery, witli its talcs of ghosts and goblins, is 
tin: cradle of many of onr impressions in the world. But art vshould 
u(jt seek Uj pander to our ignorance • art should represent only ti'iittis. 

1 confess tJrit PuIVaole pleases me loss, because 1 have no syiupat liy 
with his subjects, ilis saints and vkgins are to me only men and 
women.” 

“ And from what source siion Id painting then take its i hemes ? ” 

‘'From history, without doubt,” retained Nicot, pragmatically,— 
“ those great lloinau ijctioub which inspire men witli sentiments of 
liberty and valour, with the virtues of a rcpuldic. 1 wish tlic carlooll^ 
of RatTaAle had illuhtra1,edthe story of the Uoratii ; but it remains tor 
j>'raiiec and her Bepublie to give l,o iiosturity the new and the true 
.schooj, which could never have aris^'ii in a cemutry of pricstcrafr and 
delusion.” 

“ And the saints nnd virgins of BuGaclc are to you onl> men and 
women?” nuieated (Tlyndon, going back to Nieot’s candid eonressioLi 
in amaze, and scarcely hcarmg the deductions the Frenchman dri'w 
from his prorgisition. 

“ Assuredly. 11 a, ha ! ” and Nicot laughed hideously, “ do you ask 
me to bclicvi’ in the calendar, or w'hat?” 

“ But the ide:d ? ” 

“The ideal!” inlorrupted Nicot. ” Stuff! The Italian critics, 
and your .Fuglish ileyuolds, Jiave turned your liead. 'J'hey are so 
foiul of their ‘ gusto grande,’ aud tlnur ‘ideal beauty that speaks to 
the soul!’ — soul!— 2 A' there a soul? 1 uiid(*rstand a man wdieu he 
t.ulks of comjiosing for a rctiued taste -for an educated and mtelligcnt 
reason— for a sense that eomprcheiUls tiuths. But as for the soul - 
bah!— weave but luoddicatioiis of matter, aud painting is moditica- 
tioii of matter also ” 

Glyndou turned his e.\es from the inctnre before him to Nicot, and 
from Nieot to the picMitc. The dogmal tst gave a voice to ti e thoughts 
which the sight of the picture had awakened. Jle shook his head 
without reply. 

^‘Tcll nu!,” said Nicot, abruptly, “that impostor— //inoni -oh ! 1 
\4ia\e now learned his name and quackeries, foi sooth -\>hat del hes,ty 
to I lice of me? ” 
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” or thop ? Noihinj? ; but 1o warn me acainsi thy doctrines. ” 

“ Aha ’ was that all ? ” said Nicot. “ He is a notable inventor, and 
smee^ when we met lasL 1 unmasked his delusions, 1 thought he mij^ht 
retaliate by stimetale of slander.” 

“ Unmasked bis delusions !— how ? ” 

A dull and long story : he wished to teach an old doting friend of 
mine his secrets of prolonged life and philosophical alchemy. 1 ad^nse 
thee to renounce so discreditable an acciuaiiitance.” 

"With that Nicot nodded significantly, and, not wishing to be 
further questioned, went his way. 

Glyndon’s mind at that moment had escaped to Iiis art, and the 
comments and presence of !Nicot had been no welcome intciTuptioii. 
He turned from the landscajic of Salvator, and his eye falling on a 
Nativity by Corregio, the contrast between the tw'o r/inks of geinns 
struck him as a discovery. That exquisite repose— that jierfect sense 
of beauty — that strength without ell'ort — that breathing moral of 
higli'ait, w'hich speaks to the mind through the eye, and raises tiic 
thoughts, by the aid of tendcracss and love, to the regions of 
awe and woiider, — ay 1 that was the true school. He quitted the gal- 
lery with reluctant stejis and inspired ideas; ho sought his ownliome. 
Here-, pleased not to find the sober Mervale, he leant his face on Ins 
lumds, and endeavoured to recall the words of Znnoni in their im^t 
meeting. Yes, lie felt Nieof s talk even on art w'us crime ; it deha-sed 
the iiniigination itself to mechanism Could he, vho saw nothing in 
the soul but ^ combination of matter, prate of scliools that should 
excel a Itafiaelc ? Yes, in t w as magic ; and as he owned the truth of 
the aphorism, ho could comprehend that in magic there may be reli- 
gion, for religion is an essential 1o art. Ilis old ambition, freeing 
itself from the frigid prudence with which Mervale souf^ht to dese- 
crate all images less substantial tb:m the golden calf of the world, 
revived, and stiiTcd, and kindled. The subtle detection of what lie 
conceived to be an error in the school he had hitherto adopted, 
made more nuinifest to him by the grinning commentary of Nicot, 
seemed to open to him a new world of invention. He seized the 
happy moment — he placed before him the colours and the canvas. 
Lost ill lus conceptions of a fresh ideal, Ins mind was lifted aloft into 
the airy realms of beauty; dark thoughts, unhallowed desires, vanished. 
Zauom was right: the material world shrunk from his gaze: he 
viewed nature as from a mountain -top afar; and as the weaves of his 
unquiet heart became cedin and still, again the angel eyes of Viola 
beamed on them as a holy star. 

Locking himself in his chamber, he refused even the visits (;f 
Mervale. Intoxicated with the pure air of his fresh existence, he 
remained for three days, and almost nights, absorbed in his (miulo> - 
inent; but on the fourth morning came that re-action to wlnc"li all 
labour is exposed. He woke listless and fatigued ; and as he cast Ins 
eyes on the canvas, the glory seeeined to have gone from it. Hiiii;i- 
liating recollections of the great masters he aspired to rival forced 
themselves iqjon him ; defects before unseen magnified tliem^t lv(‘^ ^ o 
deformities in his languid and dscontented eyes. He touched and 
rewuched, hut lus. hand failed him: he l brew down his instmuienia 
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111 despair ; he opened his casement ; the day without was bright and 
lovely : the street was crowded with that life which is ever so joyous 
uiid affluent in the animated population oi Naples, He saw the 
lover, as he passed, conversing with his mistress by those mute ges- 
tures which tiavc survived all changes of languages, the same now as 
IS' lien the Etruscan painted yon vases in the Museo Borbonico. Light 
fujin without beckoned his youth to its mirth and its pleasures; and 
the dull walls within, lately large enough to comprise heaven and 
earth, seemed now cabined and confined as a felon’s prison. He 
welcomed the step of Mervale at liis threshold, and unbarred the 
ioor. ' . . . 

“And is that all you have done?” said Mervale, glancing disdain- 
fully at the canvas. “ Is it for this that you liavc shut yourself out 
from the sunny days and moonlit niglits of Naples ?” 

“While the fit was on me, 1 basked in a brighter sun, and imbibed 
the voluptuous luxury of a softer moon.” 

“ You own that tlie fit is over. Well, that is some sign of returning 
setLse. After all, it is better to daub canvas for three days than make 
a fool of yourself’ for Uf(j. This little sirim?” 

“ Be dumb ! I hate to hear you name her.” 

Mervale drew his chair nearer to (41} ndou’s, thrust his hands deep 
in his breeches pockets, stretched his legs, and was about to bogm d 
serious strain or expostulation, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and Nioot, without waiting for leave, ohlrudod his ugly head. 

“ (iood-day, wow c/ier confrhe. 1 washed io speak t>o you. llein ' 
you have been at work, 1 see. This is W'ell— very w’i‘ll ! A bold out- 
liue—great freedom in that right baud. But, hold ! is the composition 
good? You have not got the great pyramidal form. Don’t you 
think, foo, that you have lost the advantage of contrast in tliis 
figure : since the right leg is put forward, surely the right arm should 
be put biu’k ? J’cwstc', ! but that li I lie finger is very fine ! ” 

I/lcrvale detested Nicofc. Eor all speculators, Utopians, alterers of 
the world, and wanderers from the high road, were equally hateful to 
him ; but be could have hugged the Erenchman at that moment. He 
saw in Glyndon’s expressive countenance ail the weanness and disgust 
he endured. After so wrapt a stiuly, to be iiraied t,o about pyramidal 
forms, and right- arms, ana rigid- legs- the accidence of the art-^-tlie 
whole CH^neepi-jou to be overlooked, and the criticism to end in aiiproval 
of the little finger ! 

“(Jh,” said G lyu don pemsbly, throwing the cloth over his design, 
“ enough of my poor performance. W^hut is it you have to say to 

“ In the first place,*’ said Nicot, huddling himself together npon a 
stool- ill the iirst place, this Signor Zanoiii— this second Cagbostro 
— wdio disputes niy doctrines 1 (no doubt'- a spy of the man Capet) 
1 am not vindictive ; as llelvetins says, ‘our errors arise from our 
passions.’ 1 keep mine in order; but it is virtuous to hite in the 
cause of mankind ; I would J had the denoiineing and the judging of 
t>ignor Zanoni at Pans.” And Nicot’s* small ejes shot fire, and ' r 
gn-isbeditis teeth. 

“ Iliive you any new cause to hate him ?” 
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" Yos,” said Nicot, fiercely. “Yes, I hear he is courting the girl I 
mean to maiTv.” 

“ You ! 'VYhom do you speak of?” 

The celebrated Pisaui ! She is divinely handsome. She would 
make my fortune in a republic. And a republic we shall have before 
the year is out.” 

Alervalc rubbed his hands, and chuckled. Glyndon coloured with 
rage and shame. 

“Do you know the Signora Pisani? Have you ever spoken 1o 
her?” 

“Not 3’ct. But when 1 make up my mind to anything, it is soon 
done. I am about to return to Paris. They write me word that a 
handsome wife advances tlie career of a patriot. The age of prejudice 
is over. The .sublLmer virtues begin to be understood. 1 shall take 
back the handsomest wife in Europe.” 

“ Be riiikit ! Wluit arc you about ?” said Mcrvaln, seizing Glyndon 
a-s he saw him advance towards the Frenchman, his eyes si>arklmg, 
and liis hands clenched. 

“ Sir!” said G]\udoii, between his teeth, “you know not of wliom 
yon thus sj)(‘ak. Do yon afl(ict to suppose that Viola Pisaui would 
aceei)t?/c>« 

“ Not il’ she could get a better offer,” said Alervalc, looking up to 
the cojling. 

“A better offer? You don’t understand me,” said Nieot. “I, 
Jean Nicot, pronose to marry the girl; marry her! Otiiers may 
make her more liberal offers, but no one, J aj)])rehcMd, wuiilil make 
one so honourable. 1 alone have pity on her rneiidless situation. 
Bosidis, according to the dawninu state of things, one will al\A'ays, iii 
Fruiice, be able to get rid of a wife whenever one wishes. "VVe sliall 
have lU'W laws of divorce. Do you iniagnne that an Italian girl— ami 
in no country in t)ic world are iiuucleus, it seimis, more chaste (tliouub 
wives may console iliemselves with virtues more iiliilosophicalj, — 
waiuld refuse the hand of an artist for the set I hanenis of a prince.'' 
No; T think better of the Pisaui than }ou do. t sliall hasleu U) 
iiitroduee myself to her.” . 

“ i wish you all success, Alonsienr Nieot,” said Mervale, rising, and 
shaking him iieartily by the hand. 

Glyndon cast at them both a disdainful glance. 

“Pcrliaps, Alonsieur Nicot,” said he cat. length, con slrauiiii gins 
into a bitter smile, “ perhaps von may have, rivals.” 

“ So much t lie better,” reiilied Alousieur Nieoi carelessly, kicking 
his heels togetlier, and ap]H;arjiJg absorbed in adimratum at, tlie si/e 
of his iai'ge feet. 

“J myscll admire Viola Pisaui.” 

“ Every painter must 1 ” 

“ 1 may offer her marriage as well as yourself.” 

“That" would be folly in you, though wisdom in me You would 
not know how to draw profit from the speculation! Ch^r co/fjrtir, 
vou have prejudices.” 

“ You (10 not dare to say you would make profit from your own ‘ 
wife?” 
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** The virtuous Cato lent his wife to a friend. I love virtue, and 1 
cannot do better than imitate Cato. - But to be serious— I do not fear 
you as a rival. You are good-looking, and I am ugly. But you are 
»ri*esolutc, and I decisive. While you arc uttering fine phrases, T 
siiail say, simply, 'I have a etat. Will you marry me r So do 
your worst, cner confrere . Au revoW^ behind the scenes ! ” 

So sayiriii, Nieot rose, stretched his long arms and short legs, 
yawned till ho showed all his ragged teeth from ear to ear, pressed 
down his cap on his sliaggy liead wjth an air of defiance, and (iustiiig 
over his left sliouldor a gTance of triumph and malice ^t the indignant 
GKuidou, sauntered out of the roouL 
hlf^rvale burst into a violent fit of laughter. “ See how your Viola 
15 e‘stimated by your friend. A fine victory, to caiTy her off from the 
ugliest dog between Lapland and the Calmucks.” 

Glyndon was yet too indignant to answer, when a new visitor 
arrived. It was Zanoni himself. Mervalc, on whom the appearance 
and ’aspect of this personage imposed a kind of nductaut ael'erence, 
which he was unwilling to acknowledge, and still more to betray, 
nodded to Glyndon, and saying, sirnph, “ More when I see you again,” 
left the painter and his unexpected visitor. 

“1 see,” sail! Zanoui, lifting tlie oloth from the canvas, ‘‘that you 
have not slighted tlic advice 1 gave you. Courage, young artist : this 
is an escape from the schools -this is full of the bold Belf-confidence 
of real genius. You had no Nicot—no Mervale at your elbow, when 
this image of tme beauty was conceived! ” 

Charmed back to his art by this uiilookod-fqr praise, Gl.nidon re- 
plied, modestly, “1 thought well of my design till this morning; and 
then 1 was diseneliaiil (id of my ha])] a persuasion.” 

1 Say. ral her, 1h.it, unaecusiomed to continuous labour, you were 
fatigued wdlli your employment ’’ 

“That is trim. Shall 1 conf’ss it? I began to miss the, world 
v\'iilii)ut, Jt scicmcd to mo" as if, while I lavished my heart and my 
.^outh upou visioii.s of beauty, I was losing the beautiful realities of 
aetiial life. And 1 CMivied the. nicirry fislmrman, singing as he passed 
l)elow my casement, and thcloviT conversing with liis mistress.” 

“Aiul,” said Zanoni, with an encouraging smile, “do you Idaine 
yourself for the iiatiiral and necessary return to eailh, in which pv{in 
the most habitual visitor of tlic Heavens of Invent imi seeks his re- 
luxation and reiiose ? Man’s genius is a bii'd that, cannot lui always 
on the wing; wlmu the craving for the actual world is felt, it is a 
hunger that must ho ;n)peascd. They who command best the ideal, 
enjoy ever most the real. Sec the true artist, w'hcn abroad in nmn’s 
thormigh faros, ever observant, ever diving into the heart, ever alive 
to the least as to the greatest of the complicated truths of existence; 
descending to wdiat pedants would eaU tne trivial and the frivolous. 
Prom every mesh in tiie social w'e.b, he can disentangle a grace. And 
for him eridi airy gossamer floats in the gold of tlijrsiiuligiit. Know 
you not that around Hie animalcule that sporis in the water theie 
sliines a halo, tus around the star* that revolves in bright pastime 

* I'lu* mouijs mien, found m the pvirest poolk, encom, assed with a halo. And 
tins I) ireoueiit amongsi iiianv other 'ipeoK's oi a uKiaioiJihe. 
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throug;]i tlio^ spare? True ai*t finds beauty everywhere, In the 
strrnt, ill the market -pla(!e, in the hovel, it feathers food for the hive of 
its tlioui^lits. In the mire of politics, Dante and Milton selected 
pearls for the wreath of song. Who ever told you that Haffaele did 
not enjoy 4hc life without,, carrjinj? cverj^where wit.li him the one 
inwaid idea of beauty which attiactcd and embedded in its own 
an) her every straw that the feet of the dull man trampled into mud? 
Ah some lord of the forest wanders abroad for its prey, and scents 
tnid follows it o\er plain and hill, tliiough brake aim jungle, but, 
seizing it at hist, benrs tlic quarry to its unwitnessed cave — so Genius 
scarehes through wood aiidxAastc, imtirinply and eagerly, every sense 
avvjike, every nerve strained to spci'd and strength, for the scattered 
and flying images of matter, that it seizes at hst witli its mighty 
talons, jnid bears away with it into soiiludcs no footstep can nnatle. 
Go, seek the world without; it is for art, tlie inexhaustible piisuirc- 
giouiid and liaivest to the woild wilhiii ' ’* 

“ You eomfort me,” said Glyiidon, brightening. “I had imagined 
my ueannesh a nnxd’ of my delleieney ! l>ut not now would I ''peak 
tt> \ou of these labouis. I'aidou me if I pass from the toil to the 
reward. You have uttered dmi prophecies of my future, if 1 \Aed 
one who, in ihe judgment of the sober world, would only darken its 
pros{)ects and (»bstruct its ambition. Do yon sjieak from the wisdom 
wliii'h is exjtenenee, or tlia-t which aspires to la'edietion ?” 

“ Aj'o they nut allied? Is it not ho best iiceustomed to calculation 
v\h() ('an solve at a giauec any new problem m the arilhuietic of 
eliiiiiecs?’’ 

“ \ ou evade my question.” 

“ No; but I will adapt ni.i answer the better to your conijirehen- 
sion. foi it is upon tliis very iioiiit that J iunc sought you. Liston to 
nif ! ” Zauoni fixed his e>cs earnc.stly on his listener, and coutiinied. 
“For the accomplishment of whatever is great, and, lofiy, the (‘iear 
percept ion of truths is tlie tiist requisite — tnitlis adapted to the object 
desired. I'lie Avarrior thus reduces the cliunees of •bati.li' to combi- 
nations alnujbt of mallicmuties. lie can predict u result, if he can 
but depi'iid upon the materials he i» foiced to eiiqdoy. At such a loss 
he can cross tha,t bridgi'; in such a tune he can reduce th.at, foil. 

more accurately for he di'pemls less ou mati'rial causes tlaiii 
ideas at. his eommaiia, can the commander of the piucr seuuc(‘ or 
diviner art, if he once perceive the truths that me in Jiiiii and aiound, 
linmteil what lie can achieve, and iiiAvhal he is condemned to fail. But 
this ))ei(!epti(ai of truths is dist urbed by many causes — ^vanity, pas- 
smu, tear, nidolciiee in himself, ignorance of tlui fitting means without 
to aeeA)mj)lisli nhat he designs, lie may miscalculate Ins owii forces; 
he may ha,ve no rlmi't of the country he vtould invade. 11 is onl\ in 
a i)(‘euhar stale of tlicmmd th;it it is <'upa})le of ])ercciving truth; 
and that state, is profound serenity. Your mind is fevered b\ a desire 
fovtiuih . you would compel it to your embnmes; you would ask me 
to im])ari to >ou, without ordeal or prepm atioii, the graudt;st secrets 
that ('X)st ill nature. But truth can no more, be seen by (lie niinij. 
nnpre))ared for i1, Ilian the .sun can dawn upon the midst of iiigh.t, 
Such a mind receives truth onlv to pollute it : to use tlie simdc of oue 
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who lias wandered near to the secret of the sublime Goetia (or the 
mag:ie that lies within nature, as electricity within the cloud), ‘He 
who pours water into the muddy well, does but disturb the mud/ ” ^ 

“ W ^t do you tend to ? ” 

“This: that you have faculties that may attain to surpassing 
power ; that may rank you among those enchanters who, greater than 
the magian, leave behind them an enduring influence, worshipped 
wherever beauty is comprehended, wherever the soul is sensible of 
higher world than that in wliich matter struggles for crude and 
incomplete existence. 

“ Hut to makc available those faculties, need I be a prophet to tcU 
yOu tiiat you must learn to concentre upon great objects all your 
desires? The heart must' rest, that the mind may bo active. At' 
present ym wander from aim to aim. As the ballast to the ship, so 
to the spirit are Eaitli and Lewe. With your whole heart, atVoetions, 
humanity, (jciitcred in one object, your mind and asjurations will 
become cfjualJy steadfast and in earnest. Viola is a child Jis yet ; >ou 
do not perceive the high nature the trials of life wiU develop. Pardon 
ine, if I say that her soul, purer and loftier than your own, will bc'ur 
it upward, as a sacred hymn carries aloft the spirits of the World. 
Your nature wants the harmony, the music whioli, as the Pythago- 
reans wisely taught, at once elevates and soothes. 1 oiler you that 
music in iier love.** 

“ Hut am 1 sui*e that she does love me ?** 

“Artist, no* she loves you not at present; her affecl ions are full 
of another. Hut if I could transfer to you, as the loadstone trans- 
fers its attraction to the magnet, the love that she has now for me — 
if 1 could cause her to see in you the ideal of her dreams ’* 

“ Is such a gift ill the ijower of man ?** 

“ 1 offer it to you, if your love be Uwful, if your faith in virtue and 
yourself be deep and loyal ; if not, think you that I would diseuehuut 
ner wdth truth to make licr adore a falsehood?*’ 

“Hut if,*’ persisted Glyndon “jf she be all that you tell me, aud 
if she love you, how can you rob yoursell’ of so priceless a treasure ?*' 

“ Oh, sliallow and mean heart of man ! ** cxelaimcd Ziuioin, with 
uriaccustomed jmssion and vehemence, “ dost thou conceive so littRi 
of love as not to know that it sacrifices all— love itself - for 1 he luj})- 
piucss of the thing it loves? Hear me!** Aud Zaiioiii’s face -grow 

I ifdo. “Hear me! 1 press this uj>on you, because 1 love her, and 
►ccausc 1 fear that witli me her fate w'ill be less fair lhan with your- 
self. Why — ask not, for I will not tell you. Enough ! Time presses 
now for your answer : it cannot long be delayed. Hel’ore the night ©f 
the third day from this, all choice will be forbid you !’* 

“ Put,” said Glyndon, still doubting and suspicious, “but why this 
haste?” 

“ Mmi, yon are not worthy of her when you ask me. All I';!an tell 
you here?, you should have knowu yourseli. This ravisher, this man 
of will, this son of llie old Vicontj, unlike ,you,— steadfast, resolute, 
earnest even in his crimes,— never relimpiishes an object. But one 
passion coni rois his lust —it is Ins avarice. The day after his attempt 
* lamb, de Vit. Pytha*. 
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on Viola, his uncle, the Cardinal from whom he has Jar^e 

expectations of laud and gold, sent for huh, and forbade him, on pain 
of forfeiting all the possessions which his schemes already had par- 
celled onfc, to pursue with dishonourable designs one whom the 
Cardinal had heeded and loved from childhood. This is the cause of 
Ilia present pause from his pursuit. While we speak, the cause 
expires. Before the hand of the clock reaches the hour of noon, the 
^Cardinal -- — will be no more. At this very moment thy friend, Jean 
jNficot, is with the Prince di 

^‘He! wherefore?” 

“To ask what dower shall go with Yiola JPisani, the morning that 
she leaves the palace of the Prince.” 

“ And how do you know all this ?” 

“ Pool ! 1 tell tlicc again, because a lover is a waftcher by nidit 
and day ; because love never ssieeps when danger menaces the (iclovi^d 
one ! ” 

“And you it was Hint informed the Cardinal P” 

" Yes ; and wliat has been my task iniglit as easily have been thine. 
Speak— tliine answer!” 

“ You shall have it on the third day from this.” 

“Bo it so Jbit oir, poor w^averer, thy happiness to the last hour. 
On the tliird day from tliis, I will ask thee thy resolve.” 

“And wh(;n^ shall we meet?” 

“Before imduiglit, where you may least expect me. You cannot 
shun me, though you may seek to do so I” 

“Stay one moineut ! You condemn me as doubtful, irresoluie, 
suspicious. Have 1 no cause ? Can I yield Wiibont a si magic to the 
strange fascination you exert upon my mind? What interest can 
you have in me, a si ranger, that you should thus diel ate to me the 
gravest ueiioii in the life of man ? Do yon siinposi; that .any one in his 
senses would not pause, and dtdi berat e, and ask himself, ‘ VVhy siiould 
this stranger care thus for me ? ’ ” 

“ And yet,” said Zanoui, “ if 1 told t hcc that I could initiate thee 
into the secrets of that magic which the y^hilosophy ol‘ the wiiole 
existing world treats as a chimeia, 'or imposture,— if I jiromised to 
show thee how to command the beings of air and ocean, how to accu- 
mulate wealth more easily than a child can gather pebbles on Hie shore, 
to place in thy hands the essence of Ihii herbs which prolong life from 
age to age, the inystiuy of that attracliou by winch to aAvc^all danger, 
and disarm ail violence, and subdue man a.s tlie serpent ch.arins the 
bird; if J told the^e that all these it was mine to possess and to eom- 
mnnicate, thon wouldst listen to me then, and obey me without, a 
douiit 1” 

“It is true; and I can account for this only by the im]K‘rfeet 
associations of my childhood— by traditions in our house of ” 

“ Your iorc'.fatlier, who, in the revival of science, sought the secrets 
of Apollonius and Paracelsus.” 

“ What !”^ said Glyndon, amazed, “ are yon so well acquainted with 
the annals of an obscure lineage ?” 

“To the man who aspires to know, no man who has been tlic 
meanest student of knowledge should bo unknown. Yon ask me why 
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1 liave shown this interest in your fate ? There is one reason which 
I hhve not yet told jou. There is a Pralernity ab to whose laws and 
whose mysteries the most inquisitive schoolmen are in the dark. Ey 
those laws, all are pledged to warn, to aid, and to gtiidc even the 
remotest descendants of men who have toiled, though vainly, like 
your ancestor, in the mysteries of the Order. We arc bound to advise 
them to their welfare; nay, more, — if they command ns to it, we mus+ 
accept them as our pupils. I am a survivor of that most ancient aufl 
immemorisil union. This it was that bound me to thee at the llrst ; 
this, perhaps, attracted thyself anconsciously, Son of our Erotliorliooil, 
to me.;* ; 

“ If this be so, 1 command thee, in the name of the laws thou 
obeyest, to receive me as thy pupil !” 

Wliat do you ask safd Zanoni, passionately. “ Learn fu st the 
conditions. No Neophyte must have, at his initiation, one nffectiou 
or desire that chains him to the world. He must be pure from the 
love of woman, free from avarice and ambition, free from the di eams 
even of art, or the hope of earthly fame. The first sacrifice thou must 
ma^ is — Viola, herself. And for what ? Eor an ordeal tint t lie most 
daring courage only can encounter, the most ethereal natnics alone 
survive ! Thou art unfit for the science that Im.s made me and others 
what we are or have been ; for thy whole nature is one fear ! ” 

“Fear!” cried Glyndon, colouring with rcseulment, and rising to 
the full height of his stature. 

“ Fear I and the worst fear — ^fear of the world’s ojiinion ; fear of tlie 
Nicots and the Mervales ; fear of thine omti impulses when most gene- 
rous ; fear of thine own powers when thy genius is most bold ; fear that 
virtue is not elcrnal ; fear that God does not live in licaven to keep 
watch on earth ; fear, the fear of little men ; anil that fear is never 
known to the great.” 

With tliese words Zjrnoni abruptly left tlie artist— liumhled, 
bewildered, and not conviuoed. He rcninineii idone wit h his thougiUs, 
till he was aroused by the striking of the clock; he then suddenly 
remembered Zanoni’s prediction of the Cardinal’s death ; and, sei/ed 
with an intense desire to Icam its truth, he hurried into I lie st.r(Mi|s, 
— he gained the Cardinal’s palace. Five minntes bt'fovc noon his 
Fanmcnce had expired, after an illness of less tiiim an hour. Zanoin’s 
visit had occupied more time than the illness o!' the Cardinal. Awed 
and perplexed, he turned from the palace, and as lu' ^valked through 
the Chiaia, he aaw Jean Nicot emerge from the portals of the PrinoA; 
•ii — 
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Tw^o loves 1 have of comfort aofl despair, 

Which like two spirits do 9Ugg:est me st 1}. 

# Shaksfbare. 

Veneuablt. ProlliRrliood, so sacred and so little known, from whose 
secret and precious archives the materials for this history have been 
drawn ; ye who have retained, from century to century, all that time 
has spared of the august and venerable science, —thanks to you, if 
now, for the first time, some record of the thoughts and actions of no 
false and self-styled luminary of youi* Order be given, howeycr imper- 
fectly, to the; world. Many have called themselves of your band ; 
many spurious pretenders have been so called by the learned ignorance 
wliicli stdl, bafiled and perplexed, is driven to confess that it knows 
nothing of your origin, your ceremonies or doctrines, nor even if you 
still hav(i local habitation on the earth. Thanks to you if 1, the only 
one of rny country, in this age, admitted, with a profane footstep, into 
your mysterious Academe,^ have been by you enipowered and 
Instructed to adajjt to the comprehension of the uninitiated, some few 
of the starry trutlis wliicli shone on tlic great Shemaia of the Chaldean 
Lore, and gleamed dimly tlirongh the darkened knowledge of lat(T 
diseiples, labouring, like Pst'llus and lambliehus. to revive the embers 
of the fire which hunied in tlie ILanarm of the East. Though not to 
us of an aged and hoary world is vouchsafed the name whicli, so say 
the earliest oracles of tlic earth, rushes into t,he infinite worlds,” >et 
IS it ours to trace the reviving truths, through each now discover}; of 
the pluloso]jlier and chemist. The laws of Attraction, of Electncity, 
and of the yet more mysterious agency of that Great frinciple of Life, 
M liich, if drawn from the Universe, would leave the Universe a grave, 
were but the code in which the 'riieuigy of old sought the guides tliat 
led it t,o a legishit ion and science of its own. To rebuild on words the 
friigineuts ofthis history, it seems to me as if, in a solemn trance, I wms 
led through the i-uiiis of a city whose only remains were tombs. Prom 
t!'t‘ saj’copfiagns and the urn 1 aw^akc the Geuiust of tlie extinguished 
i'oreli, rtiid so closely does its shape resemble Eros, that at moments 
] se;u'('t‘ly know wiimh of yc dictates to me— 0 Love ! 0 Deatli! 

Ami it sliiTcd in the virgin^s heart— this new, un fail lonmhlb, and 
divim; emotion ! AVas it only tlic ordinary alTcction of the pulse and 
I lie fancy, of the eye to the Beautiful, of the car to the Eloauent, or 
did it not justify the nolioii she herself conceived of it—that it was 
born not of the senses, tliat iiw'as less of eartlilyand human love than 
the eifoot of some wondrous, but not unliolv charm ? 1 said that, from 

that day, in vvliieh, no loimer vrnli awe and tiembling, she surrendered 

* The reader will have the fsunHness to rernemhei that this is said by the autliof 
of the oriffiu.il Ms , unt hv Uu* Klitor, 

t The Greek Guuu" ui i)i.4.th. 
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bcrsclf to the indumico of Zaiiowi, sho Uftd sou 2 :hf> to put her thouerht? 
iolo words. Let the tliouf^lits attest their own nature. 

THE SELF-CONFESSIONAL. 

"Ts it the daylight that shines on me, or the memory of thy preseure? 
Wherever L look, the world seems lull of thee ; m every ray tl\at 
trembles on the water, iliat smiles upon the le-aves, I bcludd but a 
likeness to tlunc eyes. What is this change, that alt.ers not only my- 
self, but the face of the whol% universe F 

# 

How instantaneously leant iuto life the power with which thou swayest 
my heart in its ebb and now. Thousands were around me, and I saw 
hut thee. That was the night in which I first entered upon the world 
wliich crowds life into a Drama, and has no language but music. How 
strangely and how suddenly with thee became tliat world evernjore 
connected! What the delusion of the stage was to others, thy 
presence was to me. My life, too, seemed to centre into those short 
hours, ajid from thy lips 1 heard a music, mute to all ears but mine?. 
I sit in the room whore my father dwelt. Here, on that happy night, 
forgetting why were so hapi)y, I bhriink into the shadow, and 
sought to guess what tliou wert to me ; and my mother’s low voice 
woke me, and 1 crept to my father’s side-close, — close, from fear of 
rny own thoughts. 

“ Ah ! SM^eet and sad was the morrow to tliat night, when thy lips 
wanujd me of the Future, An orphan now— what is there that lives 
for me to think of, to dream upon, to revere, but thou ! 

“ How tenderly Ihou hasi rcbuKcd me for the grievous wrong that 
my tboughts dicl thoc ! Why should 1 have shuddered to feel thee 
glaneing upon my thoughts like the beam on tlic solitary tree, to 
which thou didst once liken me so wt*ll ? It was — it was, that, like 
the tree, 1 struggled for the light, and the liglit came. Ihcy tell me 
of love, and my very life of the stage, breathes the language of love 
into my ]ii)s. Ko ; again and again, I know that is not the love that 
1 feel tor tlice 1 — it is not a passion, it is a thouglit ! 1 ask not lo be 
loved again. I murmur not that thy words arc stern and thy kx^ks 
axe cold. I ask not, if 1 have rivals; I sjgli not to be fair in tlune 
eyes. Jt is my ftpirit tliat would blend itself with thine. I wonJd 
give worlds, though we were apart, though oceans rolled between us, 
to know the hour in which thy gaze vras lifted to tJic stars — in winch 
thy heart poured itself in prayer. Tlicy tell me thou art moie beau- 
tiful tlian the marble images, that arc fairer than all kaman forms ; 
hut I have never dared to gaze steadfastly on thy face, that, memory 
might compare thee with the rest. Only thine c>es, and thy soft 
calm srnilfi haunt me ; as when 1 look upon the moon, all that passes 
into my heart is her silent light. 

41 ^ » 

Often, when ihe air is calm, I have thought that I hear the strains 
of my father’s luusic; often, tliough lon^ stiEed in the grave, have 
they waked me from the dreams of the solemn night. Metliinks, ere 
thou comost to me, that 1 hear them hcrald^'thy approach. Metmnks 
I hear them wail and moan, when I sink hack into myself on scHiing 
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thee depart. Tliou art ^that music— its spirit, its genius. My father 
must have guessed at thee and thy native regions, when the winds 
hushed to listen to his tones, and the world deemed him mad ! 1 hear, 
where 1 sit, the far murmur of the sea. Murmur on, ye blessed waters ! 
Tlie waves are the pulses of the shore. They beat with the gladness 
of the morning wind— so boats my heart in the freshness and light 
that make up the thoughts of thee ! 

» w « « 

‘‘ Often in my childhood I have mused and asked for what I was 
bom ; and my soul answered my heart md said — ‘ Thou wert horn to 
worship ! * Yes ; 1 know why the real world has ever seemed to me 
so false and cold. 1 know why the wo dd of the stage (‘harmed and 
dazzled me. I know why it was so st met to sit apart and gaze niy 
whole being into the distant tieavens. My nature is not formed for 
this life, happy though that life seem fo others. ^ It is its very want 
to have ever before it some image lofner than itself! Straag(‘r, in 
what realm above, when the grave is past, shall my soul, hour after 
hour, woi’sliip at the same source as tbmc P 

% % >Kt % % 

“ In the gardens of my neighbour there is a small fountain. ^ 1 stood 
by it this moniiug after sunrise. How it sprung up, with its eager 
spiay, to the sunbeams ! And then I thought that 1 &}iouldse(‘ thee 
again this day, and so sprung my heart to the new morning which thou 
bringest me Irom the skies. 

* * 

“T have seen,! Imve listened to thee again. 1 low bold T have 
become 1 1 ran on with rny childlike thoughts and stones, my n'ool- 
leotions of the past, as if I had kmnvn thee from an infant. Suddenly 
the idea of m} presumption stiuek me. I slopped, and timidly 
sought thine ejes. 

“‘Well, and when you found that the nightingale refused to 
sing?^-- 

“‘All I’ 1 said, ‘what to thee this history of the heart of a 
child P’ 

“ ‘Viola/ didst thou imswer, with that voice, so inexpressibly calm 
and earnest 1 ‘ Viola, the darkness of a child’s hc'art is often but iiie 
shadow of a star. Hpeak on I And thy night ingale, when they cauglit 
and cagc‘d it, refusi'd to sing P’ 

“ ‘And 1 placed the cage }on(l(T, amidst the vine-leaves, and took 
up my lute, and spoke to it on the strings; for 1 thought ihat all 
music was its native language, aud it would understand tliat 1 sought 
to eomfoH it.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ saidst thou. ‘And at lust it answered thee, but not with 
song— ill a sharp, brief cry- so mournfid, tliat thy hands let fall the 
lute, and tlic tears gnshecl frcim thine eyes. So softly didst thou 
unbai* the cage, and the nightingale iew into yonder thicket: aijd 
thou heardsi the foli^e mstle, and looking through the moonlight, 
tiiino eyes saw^ that it had found its mate. It sang to thee then 
from the boughs a long, loud, joyous jubilee. Aim musing, thou' 
didst led limt it w^as not the vme-lcaves rv the moonlight that 
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the bird g:ive melody to mpht; and that the secret of its 
miiSic was the presence of a thing beloved.’ 

“ How didst tliou know my thoughts in that childlike time better 
than 1 knew myseK ! How is the humble life of ray past years, with 
its mean events, so mysteriously familiar to thee, bright sti anger ! 
i wonder— but 1 do not agiiin dare to fear thee ! 

“ Once the thought of him oppressed and weighed me down. As 
an infant that longs for the moon, -my being was one vague desire for 
something never to be altuincd. Now I fe^d rather as if to think 
of thee sufficed to remove everv fetter from my spirit. I float hi 
the still seas of light, and nothing^ seems too high for my wings, 
too glorious for my eyes. It wja mine ignorance that made me fear 
thee. A knowledge that is not in books seems to breathe around thee 
as an atmosphere. How little have 1 read! — how little have 1 
learned! Yet when thou art by my side, it seems as if the veil were 
lifted from ail wisdom and all nature. 1 startle when I look even at 
the words 1 have written ; they seem not to come from mi belt, but 
are the signs of another language which thou hast taught my lieart, 
and winch my hand traces rapidly, as at tUy dictation. Sometimes, 
while I wiiteor muse. 1 could fancy that T heard light wings holering 
around me, and saw dim shapes of beauty floating round, and vanish- 
ing as they smiled upon me. No unquiet and fearful dream ever 
comes to me now in sleep, yet sloop and waking are alike but as 
one dream, In sleep, I wander with thee^ not through the paths 
of earth, but ihrough impalpable air — an air which seems a music — 
unward and upward, as the soul mounts on the tones of a lyre! 

'nil 1 knew thee, I was as a slave to the earth. Thou hast given 

to me the liberty of the universe’ Before, it was life; it seems to 
me now as if I had commenced efcrnity ! 

« ♦ « « « 

“Jormerly, when 1 was to appear upon the stage, iny heai-t beat 

more loudly. 1 trembled to encounter the audience, whose breuth 
gave shame or renown ; and now I have no fear of them. I sec them, 
heed them, hear them not 1 1 know that there will be music in my 
voice, for it is a hymn that 1 pour to thee. Tiiou never comest tb 
the theatre ; and that no longer gi*ieves me. 'I’hou art become too 
sacred to appear a part of tlu' coinmon world, and 1 feci glad that thou 
art not by umcn crowds have n right to puke me. 

it • m ik • « 

“And he spoke to me of ANoinni: to another he would coiiMgn 
me ! No, it is not love that I feel for thee, Zanoni; or why did 1 
hear thee without anger P why did thy command seem to me not a 
tluug impossible ! ^ the strings of the instrument obey the hand 

of tlio master, thy look modulates the wildest chords of my heart/ to 
tliy will. If it please thee— yes — let it be so. Thou art Lord of my 
destinies; they cannot rebel against tJieo’ I almost think 1 could 
lo\e him, whoever it be, on whom thou woiddst shed the rays that 
citeumfuse thyself. Whatever thou hast touched, 1 lo\e; whatever 
thou bpeakestof, I love. Thy hand played with these vine-leaves; I 
‘*CvU tijciu in my bosom. Thou seeuiebt to me the SQUj;ce of all love ; 
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too high and too briglit to be loved thyself, but darting light into 
other objects, on which the eye can gaze less dazzled- No, no ; it is 
not; love that I feel for thee, and therefore it is that 1 do not blush to 
nourish and confess it. Shtune on me if 1 loved, knowing myseK so 
worthless a thing to thee I 

^ ^ ^ 

“ Another ! — my memory echoes b^wk that word. Another! 
Dost thou mean tliat I shall see thee no more P It is not sadness — it 
is not despair that seizes me. 1 cannot weep. It is an utter sense of 
desolation. 1 am plunged back into the common life ; and I shudder 
coldly at tlie sfditude. But d will obey thee, it‘ thou wilt. Shall I 
not see tliee again beyond the grave ? 0 how sweet it were to 
die! / : 

“ Wliy do I not struggle from the web in which my will is thus 
entangled P Hast thou a riglit to dispose of me thus P Give me back 
— ;give me back— the life 1 knew before 1 gave life ilself [\way to thee. 
Give me back the careless dreams of my youth — my liberty of heart 
that sung idoud as it walked the earth. Thou bast disenchanted me 
of ever.^ihmg that is not of thyself. Where was the sin, at least, to 
tliink of thcc Py-to sec thcc ? Thy kiss still glows upon my hand : 
is that hand mine to bc^ow? Thy kiss claimed and hallowed it to 
thyself. Stranger, I will^o^ obey tnee. 

^ ant ¥ m * 

“ AnoUier day— one day of the fatal three is gone ! It is strange to 
me that since tlie sh'cp of the last night, a deep calm has settled upon 
my breast. I feel so assured that my very being is become a part of 
thee, tliat I cannot believe that my life can be separated from tliine ; 
and in this conviction 1 repose, and smile even at thy woMs and iny 
own fears. Thou art fond of one maxim, which tliou repeatest in a 
thousand forms — that tlie beauty of th(' soul is fail h— that as ideal love- 
liness to the sculptor, faith is to the lu'art— tliat faith, rjghtl\ under- 
stood, extends over all t!ic works of the Creator, whom we can know 
but through belief— that it embraces a tranauil confidence in our- 
selves, anil a serene repose as to our future— that it h^the mooniight 
that sways the tides of the human sea. That faith I comprehend 
now. 1 reject all doubt— all fear. 1 know tluit 1 have inextrica- 
bly linked tJic wliole that niakes^ tlie inner life to thee : and thou 
■ canst not tear me from thee, if thou \vonldst! And this change 
from stniggle into calm came to me wuth sleep — a sleep without 
a dream ; but when 1 woke, it was with a mysterious sense of happi- 
ness— an indistinct memory of something blessed — as if thou hacist 
cast from afar off a smile upon my slumber. At night I was so sad ; 
not a blossom that liud not closed itself up as if never more to open to 
tiic sun ; and the night itself in the heart as on the earth, lias npened 
the blossoms into flowers. The world is beautiful once more, but 
bejiutilul in repose — not a breeze stirs thy tree— not a doulit my 
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T.i veppa n per violenzia o per in^aniio 
l^utire o (lifi^tiiure o mortal tlanno.* 

OaL. Fdr.» Cant. xhi. i. 

li M as a small cabitifit ; the walla were covered vvitli pictores, 
of \iliidi was woilli mon; than the of the owner o/ toe 

palace. Dll, yes ! Zanoni was right. The painter w a magician ; the 
gold he at leiist wrings from his crucible is no delusion. A Venetian 
noble might be a fribble, or an assassin— a scoundrel, or a dolt; 
worlldess, or worse than worthless, yet he might have sat to Titian, and 
his portrait may be inestimable ! — A few inches of painted canvas a 
thousand times more valuable tlian a man with his veins and muscles, 
brain, will, heart, and iutcUoct ! 

in Jhis cabinet sat a man of about three and forty: dark-eyed, 
sallow, with short, prominent features, a^massive coniormatiou of 
jaw, and thick, sensual, but resolute lips ; this man was the Prince 

di . Ills form, aliove the middle height, and rather inclined to 

cortmJence, was clad in a loose dressing-robe of rich brocade. On a 
tabic before him lay an old-fashioned sword and hat, a mask, dice 
and dice-box, a portfolio, and an inkstand of silvt^r curiously carved. 

“ Well, Mascari,” said the Piince, looking up towards his parasite, 
who stood by the embrasure of the deep-set barricadoed window- - 
“well! the Cardinal sleeps with his fathers. I rO(iuire comfort for 
the loss of so excellent a relation ; and where a more dulcet voice 
than Viola Pisani's ?” 

“ Is your Excellency serious ? So soon after the death of his 
Eminence 

“ It will be the less talked of, and I the less suspected. Hast thou 
ascertained the name of the insolent who baffled us that night, and 
advised the Cardinal the next dayP” 

“Not yet.” 

“ Sapient Mascari I I will inform thee. It was the strange Un- 
known,” 

“ The Signor Zanoni ! Are you sure, my Prince P” 

“ M ascari, yes. There is a tone in that man's voice that I never caj» 
mistake ; so clear, and so commanding, wlien 1 hear it 1 almo.st fancy 
there is such a thing as conscience. However, we must, rid ourselves 
of an impertinent. Mascari, Signor Zanoni hath not yet honoured 
our poor house with his presence. He is a distinguished stranger 
—we must giv<? a banquet in his honour.” . 

“ Ah ! and the Cypims wine ! The cypress is a proper emblem of 
the grave.” 

“ But this anon. I am superstitious : there are strange stories of 

, * Tlioii art about cither through violence or artifice to suffer either dishonour or 

loss. 



tooni’s power and loresight ; remember the death of Uirhelli. No 
matter ! though the Fiend were his ally, he should not rob me of my 
prize ; no, nor my revenge.” 

Yotw Excellency is infatuated t the actress has bewitched you.” 

” Mascari,” said the Prince with a haughty smile, “ through these 
veins rolls the olood of the old Visconti — of those who boasted that 
no woman ever escaped their lust, and no man their resentment. The 
crown of my fathers has shrunk into a gewgaw and a toy,— -their 
aiubition ana their spirit are undecayed ! My honour is now enlisted 
in this pursuit— Viola must be mine I” 

” Another ambuscade P” said Mascari. inquiringly. 

“ Nay, why not enter the house itseli ? the situation is lonely^ and 
the door is not made of iron.” 

“ But \rliat if, on her return home, she tell the tale of our vio- 
lence ? A house forced— a virgin stolen ! Beflect ; though the feudal 
privileges arc not destroyed, even a Visconti is not now above the 
law.” 

” Is he not, Mascari ? Fool ! in wdiat age of the world, even if the 
Madmen of France succeed in fbeir chimeras, will the iron of law not 
bend itself, like an osier iwig, to the strong hand of power and' gold P 
But look not so pale, ^focavi, 1 have forcplanued all things. The- 
day tlmt she leaxes this palace, she will leave it for France, with 
Monsieur ,1can Nicot.” 

liefore iMascan (*ould reply, the geutloman of the chamber an- 
nounced tlie ISiguor /iaiioni. 

The IViace luvoluntnrilylaid Ids hand upon the sword placed on the 
table., then with as\nilo at his own iinpulse, rose, and met his visitor 
at the. threshold, with all the profuse and respectful courtesy of 
Itnliaii sinuilatiori. 

“ This is an honour highlv prized,” said the Friuce. “I have long 
desired 1o clasp the hund of one so distinguislied.” 

“ And 1 give it in the sjiirit with wliich you seek it,” replied 
Zanoni. ^ • 

'I’Jic Neapolitan bowed over the Imnd he pressed; but as he touched 
it^ a shiver came over him, and his !n*art sloud still. Zanoni bent on 
him Ids dark, smiling eyes, and then sealed himself with a faiidlitir air. 

“ Thus it IS signed and sealed; Imenn our t'riciidsbip, noble Prince. 
And now 1 will tell you the object of my visit. 1 find, Excellency, 
tliLit, unconsciously perliaijs, we are rivals. Can we not accommodate 
our preieiisions P ” 

All!” said the Prince, carelessly, ">'Ou then W’ere lire cavalier 
who robbed me of the reward of my chase. All stratagems fair in 
love, us in war. licconcile our iiret-ensions I "Well, h(*re is the dice- 
box ; lot us throw for her. He wdio casts the lowest shall resign his 
claim.” 

“ Is 1 his a decision by which you will promise to be bound ? ” 

** Yes, on my faith.” 

“ And for him who breaks his word so plighted, wdiat shall be the 
forfeit?” 

“ Tlie sword lies next to the dice-box, Signor Zanoni. Let hiro 
who stands not by his honour, fall by the sword.” j. 

H , 
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** And pu invoke that sentence if either of id fail his word ? Be 
it sojlet Siffnor Mascari cast lor ns.” 

" Well swd !— Mascari, the dice ! ” ^ 

The Prince threw himself back m his chair ; and, world-haiidened as 
he was, could not supnress the glow of triumph and satisfaction that 
spread itself over his features. Mascari took up the three dice, and 
rattled them noisily in the box. Zanoni, leaning Ids cheek on his 
hand,^ and bending over the tabic, fixed his eyes steadfastly oh the 
parasite ; Mascari in vain struggled to extricate himself from that 
searching gaze : he grew pale, and trembled— ho put down the box. 

“ I give the first throw to your Excellency. Signor Mascari, be 
pleased to terminate our suspense.” 

Again Mascari took up the box ; again his hand shook, so that the 
dice rattled within. He thww ; the numbers were sixteen. 

" It is a high throw,” said Zanoni, calmly ; “ nevertheless, Signor 
Mascari, I do not despond.” 

Mascari gathered np the dice, shook the box, and rolled the con- 
tents once more on the table : the number was the Idghest that can be 
thrown— eighteen. 

The Prince darted a glance of fire at his minion, who stood with 
gaping mouth, staring at the dice, and trembling from head to foot . 

1 have won, you see,” said Zanoni ; ‘‘ may we be friends still ? ” 

“ Signor,” said the Prince, obviou^y straggling with anger and 
confusion. ** the victory is yours. But pardon me, you have spoken 
lightly of this young girl— will anything tempi you to yield your 
claim ? ” 

” Ah, do npt think so ill of my gallantry ; and,” resumed Zanoni, 
with a stem meaning in his voice, “ forget not tlie forfeit your own 
lips have named.” 

The Prince knit his brow, but constrained the haughty answer that 
was bis first impulse. 

” Enough ! ” lie said, forcing a smile ; “ I yield. Let me prove that 
I do not yield ungraciously ; will >ou favour me with your presence at 
a little feast I propose to give in nonour,” — he adde^ with a sardonic 
mockery, — of the elevation of my kinsman, the late Cardinal, of pious 
memory, to the true scat of St. Peter ? ” 

” Jt 18 , indeed, a happiness to hear one command of yours I can 
obey.” 

Zanoni then turned the conversation, talked lightly and gaily, and 
soon afterwards deported. 

” "Villain!” then exclaimed the Prince, grasping Mascari by the 
collar, you betrayed me 1 ” 

I assure your Excellency that the dice were properly arranged : 
he should have throwu twelve ; but he is the Devil, andthaPs the end 
of it.” 

There is no time to be lost,” said the Prince, quitting his hold of 
hi.s parasite, who quietly resettled lus ciavat. 

“My blood is up— i will win this girl, if 1 die for it ! Wbat noise 
is that ? ” 

It is but the sword of your illustrious ancestor that has failkoi 
from the table.” 
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0 ne tent Appalor Ancon ordre si ce n’est en terns datr ct serein.* 

Lks CLAricuLKs no Rabbi SAteif9ir 

LETTER PROM ZANONI TO MEJNOTJR. 

My art is already dim and troubled. ' I have lost the trauquillitj 
which is power. I cannot influence the decisions of those whom 1 
would most ^de to the shore ; I see them wander farther and deeper 
into the infinite ocean, where our barks sail evermore to the horizon 
fcliat flies before us ! Amazed and awed to find that I can only warn 
where I would control, I have looked into my own soul. It is true 
that the desired of earlh chain me to the Present, and shut rac from 
the solemn secrets which Inlellect, purified from all the dross of the 
clay, alone can examine and survey. The stem condition on which 
we hold our nobler and diviner drifts darkens our vision towards tbe 
future of those for whom wc know the human infirmities of jealousy, 
or hate, or love. Miynour, all around me is mist and haze I have 
gone back in our sublime existence } and from the bosom of the im- 
perishable youth that blooms only in the spirit, springs up the dark 
poison-flower of human love. 

This man is not worthy of her—I know that truth; yet in his 
nature are the seeds of good and greatness, if the tares and weeds ol 
worldly vanities and fears would suffer tiiem to grow. If she were 
his, and I liad thus transplanted to another soil the passion that 
obscures my gaze and disarms my power, unseen, unhoa|rd, unrecog- 
nised, 1 could watch over his fate, and secretly prompt his deeds, and 
minister to her welfare through his own. But time rushes on! 
Through the shadows that eiicinjle me. 1 sec, gathering round her, 
the darkest dangers. No choioij hut flight — no escape, save with him 
er me. With me I— -the rapturous ihought-^tiie terrible conviction ! 
With me I Mejnour, canst thou wonder that 1 would save her from 
myself P A moment in tlie life of ages — a bubble on the shoreless 
sea. \\Tiat else to me can be human Jove P And in this exquisite 
nature of hers —more pure, more spiritual, even in its young affec- 
tions than ever heretofore the countless volumes of the heart, race 
after race, have given to my gaze —there is yet a deep-buried feeliug 
that warns me of inevitable woe. Thou austere and remorseless 
Hierophant — thou who hast sought to convert to our brotherhood 
every spirit that seemed to thee most liigh and bold— even thou 
knowest, by boirible experience, how vain the hope to banish feat 
from the heart of woman. My life would be to her one marvel. 
Even if, on the other hand, I sought to guide her path through the 
realms of terror to the light, think of the Haunter of the ThroshohL 
«nd shudder with mo at 9ie awful hazard I 1 have endeavoured to (ill . 

* Ko order of spirits must i>e invoked unless t^e weather be'<dear and serene. 

a« 
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the iJn^lishman's ajnbition wiih tlic true glory of hb art ; but the 
restkss spirit of his ancestor still seems to whisper ^ in him, and to 
attract to the spheres in which it lost its own wandering way. There 
is a mystery in man’s inheritance from his fathers. Peculiai’ities of 
the nnnd, as diseases of the body, rest dormant for generations, to 
revive in some distant descendant,, balfle all treatment and elude all 
skill. Come to me from thy solitude amidst the wrecks of llonic ! 1 

J )aut for a living confidant — for one who in the old time has himseW- 
mown jealousy and love. 1 have sought commune witli Adon-Ai : 
but his presence, that once inspired suen heavenly content with know- 
ledge, mid so serene a confidence in destiny, now only troubles and 
pcn)lcxes me, Prom the height from wluch J strive to seaxcli into 
the bhadows of thinus to come, 1 see confused spectres of menace mid 
wrath. Mothinks 1 behold a ghastly limit to the wondrous existence 
1 have held— methiuks that, after ag(;s of the Ideal Life, I see my 
course merge into tin; most stormy whirlpool of the Kcal. Where 
the stars opened to me their gates, there looms a scaffold— tliick 
steams of blood rise as from a shambles. What is more strange to 
me. a creature here, a very type of the false ideal of common men— 
bodv and mind, a hideous mockery of the an iluit shapes the Beau- 
tiful. and the desires tliat seek ine Perfect^ ever haunts my vision 
amicist those perturbed and broken clouds ol the fete to be. ^ By tliat 
shadowy scufioid it stands and gibbers at me, wdth lips dropping slime 
and gore. Come, 0 friend ol the bu’-timc; for me, at least, tby 
wisdom has not purged away thy human affociions. According to the 
bonds of <mr solemn order, reJneed now to tlieo and myself, kmc 
survivors of so many haughty and glorirms aspirants, thou art pledged, 
top, to warn the descendant of tliosc whom thy counsels sought to 
inmate into the great scciet in a former age. The last of that bold 
Visconti, who was once thy pupil, is the relentless persecutor of tins 
fair chila. With though! s of lust and murder, lie is dig'-ging his own 
grave ; lliou mayest yet daunt him from his doom. And I also myste- 
riously, by the same bund, am pledged to obey, if he so command, a 
less guilty descendant of balfled but nobler stiulcnr. Jf he reject 
my counsel, and insist upon the pledge, Mcjnour,.tliou wilt have 
another Neophyte. Beware of another victim I Come to me ! Inis 
will reach thee with all speed. Answer it by the pressure of one 
hand that [ can dare to clasp 1 
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CHIPTEE Till. 

II Inpo 

Ferito, credo, mi condbbe e ’ncoiitro 
Mi veiuie con la bocca sanguinosa ♦ 

Aminta, At. iv. Sc. i. 

* ^ ) 

At Naples, the toinb of Vireil, beetling over the cave of I^osilipo, 
is reverenced, not with the feelings that should hallow the Tnenioiy or 
the poet, but the awe that wraps the memory of the magician. To 
his charms they ascribe tlie hollowing of that mountain passage ; and 
tradition yet guards his tomb by the spirits he had raised to construct 
the cnyem. This spot, in the immediate vicinity of Viola’s home, 
had often attracted her solitary footsteps. Slie had loved the dim and 
solemn fancies that beset iicr as slic looked into the lengthened gloom 
of the grotto, or, a.scen(lhjg to the tomb, gazed fiom the rock on the 
dwarfed figures of the busy crowd that seemed to creep like insects 
along the windings of tlie soil below ; and now, at noon, she bent 
thilhcr her thougiitfnl way. Slic threaded the narrow path, she passed 
the gloomy vineyard that clambers up the rock, and gained the JoAy 
spot, green with moss ami luxuriant foliage, where tlui dust of lum 
who yet soothes and elevates the minds of men is believed to rest. 
From afar rose the huge fortress of 8t. Khno, fronmiug darkly amidst 
spire.s and domes that glittered in the sun. Lull (‘d in its azure 
splendour lay the Siren’s sea-, and the grey smoko of Vesuvius, in 
the clear distmicc, &o<‘iicd like a moving j)illnr into the lucid sky. 
Motionless on the brink of tlie precipice, Viola looked upon the 
lovely and living world tliat stretched below; ai^d the sullen vapour 
of Vesuvius fascinated her eye yet more than the scattered gardens, 
or the gleaming Caprea, sinilmg aniidst the smiles of the sea. She 
Jieard not a step tliat iiad followed her on her path, and started to 
hear a voice at hand. So sudden was the apparition of the form that 
stood by her side, emerging from the bushes that clad the crags, and 
so singular did it liannonize in its uncoutli ugliness with the wild 
nature of the scene immediately around her, and the wizard traditions 
of the place, that the colour left her clieck, and a faint cry broke from 
her lips. 

“Tush, pretty trembler !— do not he frightened at my face,” said 
the man, with a bitter- smile. “ After tlrree months’ mapriage, there 
is no ditference between ugliness and beauty. Custom is a great 
leveller. I was coming to your house when 1 saw you leave it : so, 
as 1 have matters of importance to communicate, 1 ventured to follow 
your footsteps. My name is Jean Nicot, a name already favourably 
known as a French artist. The art of painting and the art of music 

* The wounded wolf, I think, knew me, and came to meet me with its bloodl 
mouth. 
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are nearly connected, and the stage is an altar that unites the 
two,” 

There was something frank and unembarrassed in the man’s address, 
that served to dispel the fear his appearance had occasioned. He 
seated himself, as he spoke, on a crag beside her, and, looking up 
steadily into her face, continued 

” You are very beauttful, Viola Pisani, and I am not surprised at 
the number of your admirers. If 1 presume to place myself in the 
list, it is because I am the only one who loves thee honestly, and 
WOOS thee fairly. Nay, lock not so indignant ! Listen to me. Has 

the Prince di ever spoken to thee of marriage ?— or the beautiful 

impostor Zaiioni? — or the young blue-eyed Englishman, Clarence 
Glyndon ? It is marriage, — it is a home, — it is safety, — it is reputa- 
tion, that I offer to tbcc. And these last, when the straight form ^ows 
crooked, aud the bright eyes dim. What say you ? ” and he attempted 
to seize her hand. 

Viola shrunk from him, and 'silently turned to deport. He rose 
abruptly, and placed himself on her path. 

“ Actress, you must hear me ! Do you know what this calling of 
the stage is in the eyes of prejudice— that is, of the common opinion 
of mankind ? It is to be a Princess before the lamps, and a rariali 
before the day. No man believes in your virtue, no man credits your 
vows j you are the puppet that they consent to trick out with tinsel 
for their amusement, not an idol for their worship. Are you so 
enamoured of tiiis career that you scorn even to think of security 
and honour ?. Perhaps you are different from what you seem. Per- 
haps you laugh at the prejudice that would degrade you, and would 
u'isely turn it to advantage. Speak frankly to me ; I have no pre- 
judice either. Sweet one, 1 am sure we should agree. Now, this 
Prince di , I have a messE^e from him. Shall I deliver it P ” 

Never had Viola felt as she felt then; never had she so thoroughly 
seen all the perils of her forlorn condition and her fearful renown. 
Nicot continued ; — 

“ Zanoni would but amuse himself with thy vanity ; Glyndon would 
despise lumsclf, if he offered thee his name— and thee, if thouwouldst 

accept it : but the Prince di is in earnest, and he is wealthy. 

Listen!” 

And Nicot ^proached his lins to her, and hissed a sentence which 
slic did not suffer him to complete. She dailed from him with one 
glance of unutterable disdain. As he strove to regain his hold of her 
arm, he lost liis footing, and fell down the sides of the rock, till, 
bruised and lacerated, a nine-branch saved him from the yawning 
abyss below. She heard liis exclamation of rage and pain, as she 
bounded down the path, and, without once turning to look behind, 
regfiined her home. By the porch stood Glyndon, conversing with 
Gionetta. She passed him abruptly, entered the house, £Lid, smking 
on the floor, wept loud and passionately. 

Glyndon, who had followed her in surprise, vainly sought to soothe 
and calm her. She would not reply to his Questions ; she did not 
seem to listen to his protestations of lo\e, till suddenly, as Nirot’s 
terrible picture of the world’s judgment of that profession, which to 
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ner younger tftonghts had seemed the service of Song and the Beouti- 
ful, forced itself upon her, she raised her face from her hands, and look- 
ing steadily upon the Englislunan, said, " False one, dost thou talk to 
me of love P ” 

" By my honour, words fail to tell thee how I love ! ” 

" Wilt thou give me thy home ? — thy name P Dost thou woo me 
as thy wife ? ” And at that moment, had Ulyndon answered as his better 
angel would have counselled, perhaps, in that revolution of her whole 
mind, which the words of Nioot had effected, which made her desuise 
licr very self, sicken of her lofty dreams, despair of the future, and 
distrust lier whole ideal, — perhaps, I say. in restoring her self-esteem, 
lie would have won her confidence, and ultimately secured her love. 
But, against the prompting of his nobler nature, rose up at that 
sudden question all those doubts which, as Zanoni had so well im- 
plied, made the true enemies of liis soul. Was lie thus suddenly to 
be entangled into a snai;e laid for his credulity by deceivers ? Was 
she not instructed to seize the moment to force him into an avowal 
wliich prudence must r^ent ? Was not the great Actress rehearsing 
a premeditated part ? He turned round, as these thoughts, the chil- 
dren of the world, passed across him, for he literally fancied that he 
lieard the sarcastic laugh of Mervalc without. Nor was he deceived. 
Mervale was passing ^ the threshold, and Gionetia had told him his 
friend was within. Who does not know the effect of the world’s 
laugh ? Mervale was the personation of the world. The whole world 
seemed to shout derision m those ringing tones. He drew back — ^hc 
iccoilcd. Viola followed him with lier earnest, impatient eyes. At 
last, he faltered forth, — "Do all of thy profession, beau tiiul Viola, 
exact iTian’iage as tlie sole condition of love ? ” (3h, bitter question ! 
Oh, poisoned taunt! lie repented it the moment alter. He was 
seized with remorse of reason, of feeling, and of conscience. He 
saw her form slirink, as it were, at his cruel words. He saw the 
colour come and go, to leave the writhing lips like marble ; and then, 
with a sad, gentle look of self-])ity, rather than reproach, she pressed 
her hands tightly to her bosom, and said, — 

" He was right 1 Pardon me, English liian ; I see now, indeed, that 
I am the Pariah and the outcast.” 

"Hear nie. ] retract. Viola, Viola ! it is for you to formve I” 

But Viola waved him from her. and smiling mournfully, as she 
passed him by, glided from the cuamber ; and he did not to 
detain her. 
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CH.iPTER IX. 

Dafnk. Ma, chi lang' c cl' Amor, 

Tissr. , Chi teme e f«crge. 

Davnu. E che giova fuggir da lui ch* ha 1* ali ? 

Tirsi. A»nornasce»^e Art corie /*ah‘ 

Aminta, Atdfv. Sc. ii. 

WiiB'K Glyndon found himself without Viola’s house, Mervale, 
sKIl loifeiing at the dooj*, seized his arm. Glyndon shook him olf 
ahniidly. 

^'Tliou and tliy counsels,” said he, bitterly, "‘have made mo a 
coward and a wrelch. 15 ut I will fro liome— 1 will wnte to licr. I 
wdli pour out my whol(3 soul ; she will forgive me yet.” 

jMervale^ who was a man of impcrturhablc temper, arranged his 
ruHles, which his friend’s angrv gesture had a little discomposed, and 
not lill Glvndon had exhausted himself awhile by passionate exchiiiia- 
tious and H'proaches, did the experienced angler be.gin to tighten the’ 
line. He tltcn drew from Glyndon the explanation of what liad passed, 
uml artfully sought not to irritate, but soothe him. Morvaie, ni'leed, 
was by no means a liad man, he liad stronger moral notions than aro 
(jommon anioijgst the young. lie siuenrely rei>roved liis friend for 
harbouring disljonourahlo inteidious with rcgaid to tlic adrc'ss. 
“Becansc I would not have her lliy wife, I never dreamed that thoii 
shot! Idst degrade her to Ihy jjustress. BcHer of llu^ two an impru- 
dent match than an illicit connection. .Hut pfiuse yei>, do not act 
on the imimlsc of the moment.” 

^ “But there is no time to lose. T have promised to Zanoiii 1o giio 
him ray answer by to-morrow night. Later than that time, all oplion 
ceases.” 

“All ! ” said Mervale, “this seems su'ipirions. Explain yourself” 

And Glyndon, in the earnestness of lus ])assion, told his friend what 
had passed between himself and Zanoiii - suppressing only, he se.uce 
knew why, the reference to his ancestor and the mysterious bio- 
theihood. 

'I’his recital gave to ATervalc all the advantage he ennld desirr. 
Heavens! with what. sound, shrewd comiiKui sense he talked. How 
evid<*utly some chailatanic coalition bc'twceu the actress, audpcihaps 
— ^who know's? — her clandestine protector, sated with possession! 
Ilow equivocal the character (jf one-the position of the other’ 
What cunning in tlie question of tlic aetrossl How profoundly In'ul 
Ghndon, at the first suggestion of Ids hober reason, seen tin ough tlic 
snare. What I w'as he to be thus mystieully cajoled and hurried into 
a rush marriage, because Zauoui, a more stranger, told him with & 

* D.vrvi!. But, who is far from Bove?— Tiaai. He who fears ajirt flies. — 
DArNK. Wluvt use t() flee from one who ha'. \vmg»?'-TjRSi. Tljc wings of Love, 
while lie yet die short. 
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iffare face that he must decide before the clock struck a certain 
hour ? 

“Do this at Jeast,” said Mmale, reasonably enough,-— “ Trait till 
the time expires; it is but unoiher day. Bafllc Zanoiii, He tells 
thee lliat he will meet tliee before miJnidit to-nioiTovA% and delies 
time to avoid him. Booh ! let us riuit Naples for some ueighbouriug 
place, where, unless he be indeed the Devil, he cannot possibly find 
us. Show him that you will not be led blindfold even into aji act 
that you meditate yourself. Defer to write to her, or to see her, till 
after to-morrow. This is ah I ask. Then visit her, and decide for 
yourself.” 

^ G'lyiidoii was staggered. He could not condjat tlie reasotiiugs of 
his friend ; he was not convinced, but he hesitated ; and at that mo- 
ment Nioot passed them. He turned round, and stopped, as he saw 
GJynilon. 

“ UVll, find do you tliink still of the Pisani?” 

“ Ye:i ; and you ” 

“ n.'ive seen and conversed Tvith her. She shall be Madame Nicot 
before this clay week! • I am going to the in the Toledo ; and 
iiark ye, wluai next you meet your friend Signor Zanoui, tell liiiu that 
lie has twice crossed ray path. Jean Nicot, though a painter, is a 
plain hoiiesi man. and always pays his debts.” 

“Il is a good cloctrine in money matters,” said Mervale; “aa to 
revenge, it is not .so moral, and certainly not so wise. But is it in 
your love lliat Zanoni has crossed join* path ? How that, if your suit 
prosner so well 

“ Ask VTola Pisani that question. Bah I Glyndon, she is a prude 
only 1o ihec. But 1 have no i>rejudices. Once more, faroAvcll.” 

Bouse thvsclf, man!” said Mcrvide, slapping Glyndon on the 
shoulder. “ What flunk j ou of your fair one now ?” 

“ This man must lie.” 

“ AVTll you write to lier at oiicc ? * 

“ No; if she he really playing a game, I could renounce her with- 
out a sigh. 1 will walcli lier closely; and at all events, Zauoni shall 
not be !he master of my fate. Let us, us }ua advise, leave Naples at 
davbreak to-monow.” 



CllAPTEE X. 


O chiitnque tn sia, che fuor d’ogTii uao 
Pieghi Natiira ad opre altere e strane, 

£, spiaiido i segreti. cntrl al piti cbiuso 
Spazi’ a tiia vogUa deUe menti umane — 

Deli, Diinmil* 

Gicacs. Ltb., Cant. x. :rvlll. 

Eaely ike next morning the young Englishmen mounted their 
horses, and took the road towards Baiae. Glyndon left word at Ids 
hotel, that if Signor Zaiioid sought him, it was in the neighbourhood 
of that once celebrated watering-place of the ancients that he should 
be found. 

They passed by Viola’s house, but Glyndon resisted the temptation 
of pausing there j and after tlireading the grotto of Posilipo, tliey 
wound by a circuitous route back into the suburbs of the city, and 
look the opposite road, winch conducts to Portici and Pompeii, ft 
was late at noon when they arrived at the former of these places. 
Here they halted to dine j tor Mervale had lieard much of the excel- 
lence of tne niacaroiu at Portici, and Mervale was a both viiwit. 

They put up at an inn of very humble pretensions, and dined under 
an awning. Mervale was more than usually gay; ho pressed the 
Laciima dim his friend, and conversed gaily. 

“ Well, my dear friend, we have foiled Signor Zanoni in one of his 
predictions at least. You will have no faith in him hcrcafier.” 

The ides are come, not gone.” 

“ Tush ! If he be the soothsayer, you aie not the Caisir*. It is 
your vanity that makes you credulous. Thank Hcaveii, I do not think 
myself of such importance that the operations of nature should be 
changed in order to frighten me.” 

“But why should the operations of nature be cliangcd? Tliere 
maybe a deeper philosophy than we diCcmi of— a pliiiosophy that 
discovers the secrets of nature, but docs not alter, by penetrating, it,s 
courses.” 

“ A.h ! yon relapse into your heretical credulity ; you seriously sup- 
pose Zanoni to be a projihet— a reader of the future ; perliaps an 
associate of gemti and spirits !” 

Here the latidlord, a little, fat, oily fellow, came up witli a frcsli 
bottle of Lacrima. He hoped their Excellencies were pleased. He 
was most touched— touched to the heart, that they liked the maca- 
roni. Were their Excellencies going to Vesuvius? There was a 
sliglit eruption ; they could not see it where they were, but it was 
pretty, and would be prettier still after sunset. 

“ A capital idea ! ” cried Mervale. “ M’'hat say yon, Gbiidou P” 

* O thou, whoever thou art, who through every use bendest Nature to works 
forelgu and fitraopc— and by spying into her secrets, euterest, at thv wiU, mto ttie 
elosest recesses of the bumati miuil— O speak, 0 ceil me t 
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1 have not yet seen an eruption i I should like it much ” 

“ But is there no danger?” askea the prudent Mervale. 

“ Oh, not at all ; the mountain is very civil at present. It only 
plap a little, just to amuse their Excellencies the English.” 

** Well, order the horses, and biing the bill ; we will go before it is 
dark. Clarence, my Mciia—nMuc est hibendim ; but take car© of the 
pede liberOi which will scarce do for w^ing on lava ! ” 

The bottle was finished, the bill paid ; the gentlemen mounted, the 
landlord bowed, and they bent their way, in the cool of the delightful 
evening, towards llesina. 

The wine, perhaps the excitement of his thoughts, animated Gljm- 
don, whose unequal spii'its were, at times, high and brilliant as those 
of a school^y released : and the laughter of the northern tourisls 
sounded oft and merrily along the melancholy domains of buried 
cities. 

Hesperus had lighted his lamp amidst the rosy skies as they arrived 
at Resina. Here they quilted their horses, and took mules and a 

f uide. As the sky grew darker and more dark, the Mountain Eire 
limed with an mteuse lustre. In various streaks and streamlets, 
the fountain of flame rolled down the dark summit, and the Englifeh- 
rneii began to feel increase nnon them, as they ascended, that' sensation 
of solemnity and uwe whit!h makes the very atmosphere that, sur- 
rounds the Giant of the Iflains of the Antique Hades. 

It was night, whim, leaving the mules, tlicy ascended on foot, 
accompanied by their guide, and a peasant u ho bore a rude torch. 
The guide was a conversable, garrulous fellow, like most of his 
country mid his calling; and Mervale, possessed a sociable 
temper, loved to amuse or to instruct himsoli on every incidental 
occasion, 

“ Ah ! Excellency,” said the guide, “ your countryaieTi have a strong 
passion for the volcano. Long hie to them ! they bring us plenty of 
money. Jf our fortunes depended on the Neapolitans, we should 
starve.” 

“True, they have no curiosity,” said Meivale. you remem- 

ber, Glyiidon, the contempt with which that old Count said to us, 
‘You will go to Vesuvius, I suppose? ’I have never been; why 
should 1 go ? yon have cold, you have hunger, 3 on have fatigue, you 
have danger, and all for nothing but to see fire, which looks just as 
well in a brazier as on a mountain.’ Hal ha! the old fellow was 
right.” 

“ But, Excellency,” said the guide, “ that is not all : some cavaliers 
think to ascend the mountain without our help. I am sure they 
deseiTe to tumble into the crater.” 

^ ‘‘They must be bold fellows to go alone; — you don’t often And 
such.” 

“ Sometimes among tlie French, Signor. But the other night— I 
never was so frightened— I had been with an English party; and a 
lady had left a pocket-book on the mountain, where she hud been 
sketching. She offered me a handsome sum to return for it, and bring 
it to her at Naples. So I went in the evening. I found it, sure 
enough ; and was about to return, when 1 saw n figure that sewned to 
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emerge from the crater itself. The air tliere waa so pestiferous, that ^ 
coiila not have conceived a human creature could breathe it, and hve4 
1 was 80 astounded that I stood still as a stone, till the figure came 
over the hot ashes, and stood before me, face to face. Santa Maria, 
what a head!” 

‘‘What! hideous?” 

No ; SO beautiful, but so terrible. It had nothing human in its 
aspect.” 

And what said the salamander?” 

“ Nothing ! It did not even seem to perceive rao, though I wus 
near as I am to you : but its eyes seemed to enicrge prying into the 
air. It passed by me ouickly. and, walking across a sironm of burn- 
ing lava, soon vanishea on the other side of the mountain. 1 was 
curious and foolhardy, and resolved to see if 1 could boar the atmo- 
sphere which this visitor had left ; but, thfiugh 1 did not advance 
within tliirty yards of the spot at which he liad first appeared, J was 
driven back by a vapour that wcll-nigii stifled me. Gospel to ! I have 
spat blood ever since.” 

“Mow wiU I lay a wager that you fancy this lirc-king must be 
Zanoni.” whispered M or vale, laiidiing. 

The little party had now arrived nearly at the summit of the moun- . 
tain ; and unspeakably grand was the spectacle on whicli they gazed. 
Trom tlie crater arose a vapour, intensely dark, that overspread the 
whole background of the heavens: in the centre whereof rose a 
llainc, that assumed a form singularly beautiful. Jt might have bo(;u 
compared to a crest o^‘, gigantic feathers, the diadem of tlie mouulam, 
hi^h-arohed, and drooping dovaiward, with the hues dt‘lioately sluulcd 
oft, and the whole shifting and tremulous ns the plumage uii a warrior's 
helmet. The glare of the flame spread, luminous aud crimsf)ii, over 
the dark and rugged ground on winch they stood, and drew an innu- 
merable variety of shadows from crag and hollow. An o])pressive 
and sulphureous exhalation served to increase, theglooniy and sublime 
teri*or of the place. But on turning from the mounlain," and towards 
the distant and. unseen ocean, the contrast vraxS wonderfully great ; the 
, heavens serene and blue, the stars still and calm as the eyes of 
Divine Love. It was as if the realms of the opiiosimr principles of Evil 
and of Good were brought in one view before the gaze of man ! Glyiidoii 
— onc.e more the enthusiast, the artist — ^was cuohained and entranced 
by emotions vague and undefinable, half of deliglit and half of pain. 
Leaning on the shoulder of his fiiend, he gazed a»‘omid him, and 
heard, with deepening awe, the rumbling of the earth bedow, the 
wheels and voices of tiie Ministry of Nature iu her darkest and most 
inscrutable recess. Suddenly as a bomb from a shell, a huge stone 
was flung hundreds of yards up froni tlic jaws of the erat(*v, and, 
failing with a mighty crash upon the rock below, split into ten thou- 
sand fragments, which bounded down the sides of the mountain, 
sparkling and groaning as they went. One of these, the largest frag- 
ment, struck the narrow space of soil between the Englishmen and 
the guide, not ttee feet from the spot where the former stood, 
Menuile uttered au exclamation of terror^, and Gl^ndon held liis 
breatli, and shuddered. 
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** Diavoh /” cried (lie ,jruide, “ Descend, Excellencies— descend I we 
have not a moment to lose : foEow me close !’* 

So sayinjf, the guide and the peasant fled with as much swiftness 
as they weic able to brijig to bear. Memdc. ever more prompt and 
ready than bis friend, imitated their example ; and Glyndon, more 
confused than alarmed, followed close. Dnt they had not gone many 
yards, before, with a rushing and sudden blast, came from tlie 
cratej' an euonnoiis volmiic of vapour. It piu*sued-“it overtook 
“-‘it overspread tlieru. it, swept the light from the heavens. All 
was abrii})t and utter darliiiess ; jind through the gloom was heard the 
shout of the guide, already distant, and lost in mi instant amidst the 
sound of the rushing gust and tlio gro&iis of the earth beneatK 
Glyndon naused. lie was separated from his friend— from the guide. 
He was alone— with the Daftness laid the Teiror. The vapour rolled 
sulleuly away ■ the torm of the plumed fil'd was again dimly visible, 
and it-s" struggling and perturbed reflection again shed a glow over the 
horrors of the path. Glyndon recovered himself, and sped onwai’d. 
Below, li(^ heard the voice of AleiTale calling on him. though he no 
longer saw Ins form The sound served as a guiae. Dizzy and 
breutlih'.ss, lie hounded forward ; when— hark !— a sullen, sIovt^ rolling 
sounded in his ear ! H(‘ halted— and turned back to gaze. The fii*e 
iiad overflowed its course ; it bad opened itself a channel amidst the 
furrows of the ninuiitam. The stream pursued him fast — fast; and 
the liot breath of the chasing and preternatural foe came closer and 
(doser ujiou his cheek ! He tuiiiea aside : he climbed desperately, 
with hands and feet, upon a crag, that, to the qgbt, broke the scathed 
and hlasrcd level of tlic sod. The stream rolled beside and beneath 
him, and tiieii, taking a sudden wind round the spot on which he 
st(^od, inter] lohcd iis liquid file — a broad and impassable barrier 
bmuceii Ills n-stiim-plaec and escape. There he stood, cutoff from 
desevni, and with im alternative but to retrace his steps towards the 
eiater, and tlitmoc seek, without guide or clue, some other pathway. 

Kor a momeiil. liis eimrage left him : he cried in {Jespair, and in that 
over-strained pitch of voice which is never heal’d afar oil', to the guide 
— In .Morvaie, to return to aid liiin. 

IS M answer eanic ; and the JOnglishman, thus abandoned solely to 
his own resources, felt liis spirit and energy rise against the danger, 
lie Tiivnecl back, and ventured as far towards the crater as the noxious 
exiialat 1011 would permit; then, gazing below, carefully and debbe- 
(?ral I Iv, he eli.dkeil out for liinisolf a path, hy which he trusted to shun 
ti.e dll eel lull tjie fire-stream had taken; and trod firmly and quickly 
ovt'i- the eTuuihling and heated strata. 

He liad proceeded about fiftv yards, when he halted abruptly ; an 
unsjieakuble and nn account able l)orn)r,not liitluTto experienced amidst 
all his peril, came over liiin. He shook in every limb ; his muscles 
refused his will— he felt, as it were, palsied and death -stricken. Tiie 
lioirov, 1 sity, was uiiaecountabic, for the ])ath seemed clear and safe. 
The lire, above and behind, bunied clear and far and beyond, tlic 
stars lent him their cheering guidance. No obstacle wnu. visible — no 
danger seemed at hand. As thus, spellbound and panic-sti-icken, be 
stood chained to the soil— his breast beavmg ; large drops rolling 
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iown his brow; and his nyes starting wildly from tlieir sockets—he 
saw before him, at some oistanee, gradually shaping itself more and 
more distinctly to his gaze, a Colossal Shadow —a , shadow that 
seemed partially borrowed from the human shape, but immeasurably 
above the human stature ; vague, dark, almost formless ; and diffm*- 
ing, he could not tell where, or why, not only from the proportions, 
but also from the limbs and outline of man. 

The glare of the volcano, that seemed to shrink and collapse 
from this gigantic and appalling apparition, nevertheless threw its 
light, redly and steadily, upon another shape that stood beside, 
quiet and motionless ; and it was. perhaps, the contrast of these 
tw'o things.— the Being and the Shadow,— that impressed the beholder 
with the difFerence between them— the Man and the Superjiuman. 
It was but for a moment,— nay, for the tenth part of a moment,— that 
this sight was permitted to the wanderer. A second eddy of sul- 
phureous vapours from the volcano, yet more rapidly, yet more 
densely than its predecessor, rolled over tlie mountain ; and either the 
nature of the exhalation, or the excess of Lis own dread, was such, that 
Gdyndon, after one wild gasp for breath, fell senseless on the earth. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Was fiao' idii, 

Wenn ich nicht AUes habc?— sprach rtcr JUngUn^r.* 

Das VEKtCHLiCIlCRTK ItilJ* Eir Saki 

KEnvAitB and the Italians arrived in safety at the spot whei‘e 
they had left, the mules: and not till they had recovered their 
own ^ann and breath did they think of Glyndon. But. then, as 
the minutes passed, and he appeared not, Mervale, whose licart 
was as good, at least, as human hearts are in general, grew .seriously 
alarmed. He insisted on returning, to search for bis fi icmd; anil 
by dint of prodigal promises, prevailed at, last on tlie guide to acco’in- 
pany him. The lower part o? the niountain lay calm and white in 
the starlight ; and the guide’s practised eye could divsceni all objects 
on the surface, at a considerable distance. I'liey had not, however, 
gone very far, before they perceived two forms, slowly aiiproaching 
tow'ards them. 

As they came near, Mervale recomised the form of his friend. 

“ TTiank Heaven, he is safe,” he cried, turning to the guide. 

'‘Holy angels befriend us!” said the Italiq^dremlilhig—'' Behold 
the verv being that crossed me last Eriday night. It is he ! but Ins 
face is human now !” 

” Signor Inglcse,” said the voice of Zanoui, as GljTidon—palc, 
wau, and silent— returned pa.ssively the joyous greeting of Mervale 

Signor Inglese, 1 told your friend tliat wc should meet to-nigti ’ 
You see you have mi foiled my prediction.” 

• *• What have I, if 1 pevssess wot All?” said the youth. 
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** But how ?— -but where P ” stammered Mervale, in great confusion 
and surprise. 

" I found your friend stretched on the ground, overpowered by the 
mephitic exhalation of the crater. I bore him to a purer atmosphere ; 
ani as I know the mountain well, I have conducted him smely to 
you. This is all our histonr. You see, sir, that were it not for that 
prophecy wliich you desired to frustrate, your friend would, ere this 
time, have been a corpse ; one minute more, and the vapour had done 
its work. Adieu j gopd night, and pleasant dreams.’* 

But, my preserver, you will not leave ns ! said Qlyndon, 
anxiously, and speaking for the first lime. "Will you not return 
with us 

Zanoni paused, and diw Glyndon anide. “ Young man,” said he, 
grav( ly, it is necessai 7 lhat we sliould again meet to-night. ^ It is 
nece&sai 7 thal you should, ere the first hour of morning, decide on 
your own fate. 1 know that you have insulted her whom you pro* 
fess to love. It is not too late to repent. Consult no^ your friend ; 
—he is sensible and wise ; but not now is his wisdom needed. 
There are times in Hfe when, from the imagination, and not the 
reason, should wisdom conic— this, for you. is one of them. I ask 
not your answer now. Collect >our Ihougnis— recover your jaded 
and scattered spirits. It wants two hours of midnight. Before mid- 
night I will be with you.” 

“Incomprehensible bung!” replied the Englishman, "I would 
leave the life you have preserved in your own hands ; but what 1 have 
seen this night has swept even Yiola fiom my thoughts. A fiercer 
desire than that of love bums in my veins— the desire not to resemble 
hut to surpass my kind— the desire to penetrate and to shaie the 
secret of your own existence — ^the desire of a preternatural knowledge 
and uneartlily powTr 1 make my clioice. in my ancestor's name, 1 
adjure and remind thee ot thy pledge. Instruct me; school me; 
m^c me tliinr ; and 1 surrender to thee at once, and without a 
murmur, the woman whom, till I saw thee, I would have defied a 
world to obtain.” 

" I bid thee consider well; on the one hand, Viola, a tranquil home, ^ 
a happy aiul serene life. On the other hand, all is darkness- 
darkness, that even these eyes cannot penetrate.” 

"But thou hast (old me, that if I wed Viola, I must be contented 
with the common cxisteiiec, — if I refuse, it is to aspire to thy 
knowledge and thy powir.” 

" Vain man !— knowledge and power are not happiness.” ^ 

"But they arc hdter tliaii happiness. Say I— if J marry Viola, 
wilt liiou he my master — ^my guide ? Say this, and 1 am resolved.” 

" It were imposaib W 

" Then I renounce her ! I renounce love. I renounce happiness. 
Welcome solitude— welcome despair; if they are the entrances to thy 
dark and sublime secri’t.” 

" I win not lake thy answer now. Before the last nour of night, ' 
thou shall give it in one* woid— ay or no ! Earewell till then.” 

Zanoni waved his hand; and descending rapidly, was seen no^ 
more* 
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Gltii^on rejoined liis iitipalicnt and wondering? friend i but Mevvale, 

f aziug on his face, saw that a great cliange had passed there. The 
exile and dubious expression of youth was for ever gone, Tlie 
features were locked, rigid, and stem; and so faded was the naturai 
bloom, that aa hour seemed to have done the work of years. 


CHAPTEll XIL 


Was ist ’a 

Otts luntcr diescm Schleier aich verhirpt?* 

JDas VEBtjClIhElKKTB BlI^D Z17 SaIS. 

On returning from Vesuvius or Pompeii, you enter Naples through 
its most animated, it most Neapolitan quarter — ^t hrough that quarter 
in wliich Modem life most dosdy resemhlos the Aii(;ient : and in 
yhicli, when, on a fair day, the thorougidarc swarms alike -with 
Indolence and Trade, you are impressed at oiiee witii the ri'collectiou 
(ji that restless, lively racc^ from which the population of Naples 
derives its origin; so that m one day >ou may see at Pompeii the 
habitations of a remote age ; and on the Mole, at Naples, vou may 
imagine you behold the very beings with w liom those iiybitations had 
been peopled. 

But npw, as the Englishmen rode slowly through the deserted 
street^ lighted but by the lumps of heaven, all the gaiety of day was 
hushed and breathless. Here and there, sti’eiclied iiiiiler a poitieo or 
a dingy booth, were sleeping groups of houseless Lazzaroni : a Irihe 
now merging its indolent individujaity amidst an energetic and active 
population, ^ 

The Englishmen rode on in silence ; for Glnidon neitlicr appeared 
to lieed nor hear the (|uestious and commeuls of MervjJo, and Alervale 
hiuiseif was almost as ^ycal 7 as the jaded animal he bestrode. 

Suddenly the silence of earth and ocean was lirokcn bv the ^our.d 
ol a distant clock, that proclaimedtlie quarter preceding the last hoar 
of night. Glyndon started from his reverie, and looked anxiously 
round. As tlic final st roke died, the noise of liool’s rung on the broad 
stones of the pavement* and from a nmTow street to 1,lie right, 
rmerired the form of a solitmy horseman. He neared the Englishmen, 
and Gjnidon recognised the features and mien of Zaiioiii. 

"What ! do we meet again, Signor?’* said Mervale, in a vexed hut 
drowsy tone. 

Your friend and I have business togctlier,” replied Zanoni, as he 
wheeled his steed to the side of Gbuidon. “But it will be soon 
transacted. Perhaps you, sir, will lude on to your hotel.” 

“ Alone ! ** 

“There is np danger ! ** returned Zanoni, with a slight expression 
«il disdain in his voice. 

* WTimt is It that coucealft itself behind this veil > 
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None to me but to Glyndou P ” 

” Danger from me ! Ah, perhaps you are right.” ^ 

” Go on, my dear Mervale,” said Glyndon ; “ 1 wifl join you before 
you reach the hotel.” 

Mervale nodded, whistled, and pushed his horse into a kind of 
amble. 

” Now your answer— quick ! ” 

** 1 have decided. The love of Viola has vanished from my heaiT. 
The pursuit is over.” 

“ You have decided ? ” 


" 1 have ; and now my reward.” 

“Thy reward! Well: ero this hour to-morrow it shall await 
thee.” 

Zationi gave the rein to his horse ; it sprang forward with a bound : 
the sparks flew from its hoofs, and horse and rider disappeared 
amidst tlie shadows of the street whence they had emerged. 

Mervale was surprised to see his friend by his side, a minute after 
they liad parted. 

‘^What has passed between you and Zanoni?” 

“Mervale, dfo not ask me to-night 1 1 am in a dream.” 

“ I do not wonder at it, for even I am in a sleep. Let us push on.” 

In the retirement of his chamber, Glyndon sought to recollect his 
thoughts. He sat down on the foot of his bed, and pressed his hands 
tightly to his throbbing temples. The events of the last few hours ; 
the apparition of the gigantic and shadowy Companion of the Mystic, 
amidst the tires and clouds of Vesuvius: the strange encounter with 
2^noiii himself, on a spot in which he could never, by ordinary 
reasoning, have calculated on finding Glyndon, filled his mind with 
emotions, in which terror and awe the least prevailed. A fire, the 
train of which had been long laid, was lighted at his heart — ^thc 
asbestos -fire, that, once lit, is never to be quenched. All liis early 
aspirations— his young ambition— his longings for the laurel, were 
merged in one piLssioualo yearning to overpass the bounds of the 
common knowledge of man, and reach that solemn spot, between two 
worlds, on which the mysterious stranger appeai*ed to nave fixed his 
home. 


h^ar from recalling with renewed affright the remembrance of the 
apparition tliat had so anppalled liira, the recollection only served to 
kindle and concentrate ins curiosity into a burning focus. He had 
said aright — love had vanished from his heart ; there was no longer a 
serene space amidst ils disorifered elements for human affection to 
move and breathe. The enthusiast was rapt from this earth ; and htb 
would have surrendered all that mortal beauty ever promised, that 
inortal hope ever whispered, for one hour with Zanoni beyond the 
portals of the visible world. 

He rose, oppressed and fevered with the new thoughis that raged 
within him, and threw open his casement for air. The ocean lay 
suffused in the starry light, and the stilhiess of the heavens never 
more eloquently preached the morality of repose to the madness ok 
earthly passions. But sucli was Glyndon*s mood, that their veiy 
hush only served to deepen the wild desires that preyed upon his 
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i^ul ; and the solemn stars, tliat are mysteries if* tberaselvcs, sccfned, 
by a kindred sjTni)^itliy, to agitate the wings of the spirit no longer 
eontenied with its cage. A a he gazed, a Star shot from its brethren, 
and vanished from the depth of space ! 


CHArTER Xill. 

O, be ffone I 

By bcaven, 1 love thee better then myself. 

For 1 came hither arm'd against myself. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

The young actress and Gionetta had returned from the theatre ; 
and Viola, fatigued and exhansled, had thrown herself on a sofa, 
wliilo Gionetta busied herself with the Jong tresses wliicli, released 
fj'om the fillet that bound them, half-concealed the form of tlic actrdss, 
like a veil of threads of gold. As she smoothed the luxuriant locks, 
the old nurse ran gossiping on about the little events of the night, 
the scandal and politics of the scenes and the tireroom. Gionetta 
was a worthy soul, Almanzor, in Dryden’s tragedy of “ Almahide,’' 
did not change sides with more gallant indifference than the exem- 
plary nurse. She was at last grieved and scandalized that Viola had 
not selected one chosen cavaEcr. But the choice she left whollv to 
her fair charge, Zegri or Abencerrage, Glyndoii or Zanoni, ituad 
been the same to her, except that the runioiu’s she liad collected 
respecting the latter, coiiibincd with his own recommendations of his 
rival, had given her picfcrcnce to the Englishnifin. She interpreted 
ill the impatient and heavy sigh with which Viola greeted her praises 
of Glyndon, and her wonder that he had of late so neglected liis 
attentions behind the scenes, and she exhausted all her powers of 
panegyric upon the supposed object of the sigh. “ And then too/' 
she said, “ if nothing else were to be said against the other Signer, it is 
enough that he is about to leave Naples.” 

‘'Leave Naples !— Zanoni ? ” 

‘ Yes, darling ! In passing by the Mole to-day, there was a crow d 
some outlandish-looking sailors. His ship arrived tliis morning, 
and anchors in the bay. The sailors say that they are to be pre- 
jj^red to sail with the first wind ; they were taking in fresh stores. 

“Leave me, Gionetta ! Leave me ! ” 

The time had already passed when the girl conld confide m Gionetta, 
Her thoughts had advanced to that point when the heart recoils 
from all confidence, and feels that it cannot be comprehe ided. Alone 
now, in the principal apartment of the house, she paced its narrow 
boundaries with tremulous and agitated steps: she recalled the 
frightful suit of Nicot,— the injurious taunt of Glyndon; and she 
sickened at the remembrance of the hollow applauses which, bestowed 
on the actress, not the woman, only Subjected her to contumely and 
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insult, la tha,t room the recollection df tier father's ' death, the 
withered laurel and the broken chords, rose cliillingly betbre he>, 
Hera, she felt, was ^ yet gloomier fate— the chords may break while 
the laurel is yet green. The lamp, waning in its socket, burned pale 
and dim, and her eyes instinctively tumea from the darker corner of 
the room. Orphan ! hy the hearth of thy parents, dost thou fear the 
presence of the dead ! 

And was Zanoni indeed about to quit Naples ? Should she see 
him no more P Oh, fool, to think that there was grief in any other 
thought ! The Past !— tliat was ^ne ! The Euture !— there was no 
Future to her, Zanoni absent ! But this was the night of tlie third 
day on which Zanoni liad told her that come what might, he would 
visit her again. It was, then, if she might believe him. some appointed 
crisis in her fate ; and how should she tell him of Qlyhdon’s hatefiil 
words P The pure and the proud mind can never contide its wrongs 
to another, oiuy its trium^s and its happiness. But at that late 
hour would Zanoni Visit her — could she receive him P Midnight was 
at liand. Still in undefined suspense, in intense anxiety, she lingered 
in the room. The quarter before midnight sounded, dull and distant. 
All was stiU, and she was about to pass to her sleeping-room, when 
she heard the hoofs of a horse at full speed ; t he sound ceased ; there 
was a knock at the door. Her heart beat violently ; but fear gave 
way to another sentiment when she beard a voice, too well known, 
calling on her name. She paused, and then with the fearlessness of 
innocence, descended, and unbarred the door. 

Zanoni entered with a light and hasty step. His horseman’s cloak 
fitted tightly to Ins noble form ; and his broad hat threw a gloomy 
shade ove-r his commanding fcatiU’es. 

The girl followed liim into the room she had just left, trembling and 
blubhiug deeply, and stood before him with the lamp she held shining 
upward on her cheek and the long hair that fell like a shower oT 
light over the half-clad shoulders and heaving bust. 

“Viola/’ said Zanoni, in a voice that spoke deep emotion, “I am 
^ thy side onco more to save thee. Not a moment is to be lost. 

Thou must lly with me. or remain the victim of tlie Prince di . 1 

would have made the charge I now undertake anot hcr’s ; thou knowest 
1 would — thou knowest it ! — ^but he is not worthy of thee, the cold 
Bi^lishinan ! I thi'ow myself at thy feet ; have trust in me, and fly.” 

He grasped her hand passionately as he dropped on his knee, and 
looked up into her face with his bright beseeching eyes. 

“ Fly with thee ! ” said Viola, scarce bclievmg her senses. 

“ With me. Name, fame, honour— all will be sacrificed if thou 
^ dost not.” 

“ Then— then,” said the wild girl, falteringlv, and turning aside 
her face ; “ then I am not indifferent to thee P— thouwouldst not give 
me to another P ” 

Zanoni was silent : but bis breast heaved, his cheeks flushed, his 
eyes darted dark and impassioned Are. 

“ Speak 1 ” exclaimed Viola, in jealous suspicion of his silence. 

” Indifferent to me ! No ; but 1 dare not yet say that I love thee.” • 

*‘Then what matters my fate?” said viola, turning pale, and 
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shrinking from his side ; “ leave me— I fear no danger. My life, and 
therefore my honour, is in mine own hands.” 

“ Be not so mad,” said Zanoni. ” Hark ! do you hear the neigh of 
my steed ?“it is an alarum that warns us of the approaching peril. 
Haste, or you are lost 1 ” 

“ Why dost thou care for me ? ” said the girl, bitterly. Thou 
hast read my heart ; thou knowest that thou art become the lord of 
my destiny. But to be bound beneath the weight of a cold obliga- 
tion ; to be the beggar on the eyes of Indifference ; to cast myself on 
one who loves me not i were indeed the vilest •sin of my sex. Ah, 
Zanoni, rather let me die ! ” 

She had thrown back her clustering hair from her face while she 
spoke ; and as she now stood, with her arms drooping mournfully, mid 
her hands clasped together with the proud bitterness of her way ward 
spirit, mving new zest and charm to her singular beauty, it was 
impossible to conceive a sight more irresistible to the eye and the 
heart. 

“Tempt me not to thine own dangei^nerhaps destruction!” 
exclaimed Zanoni, in faltering accents. “ Inou canst not dream of 
what thou wouldst demaud — come I ” and, advancing, he wound his 
arm round her waist. “ Come, V iola ; believe at least in my friendsliip, 
my honour, my protection ” 

“ And not tby love,” said the Italian, turning on him her reproach- 
ful eyes. Those eyes met his. and he could not withdraw from 
the charm of their gaze. He felt her heaii; throbbing beneath his 
own ; her breath came w^arm upon his cheek. He trembled — ! tiie 
lofty, the mysterious Zanoni, who seemed to stand aloof from his 
race. With a deep and burning sigh, he murmured, “ Viola, 1 love 
thee ! Oh I ” he continued, passionately, and releasing liia hold, he 
threw himself abruptly at her feel, “ I no more command ; — as woman 
should be wooed, 1 woo thee. Brom the first glance of those eyes — 
from the first sound of thy voice, thou becamest too fatally dear u) me. 
Thou speakest of fascination— it lives and it breathes in thee ! I fled 
from Naples to fly from thy presence — it pursued me. Months, 
yenrs passed, and thy sweet face still shone upon ray heart. 1 returned, 
because 1 pictured thee alone and sorrowful in the world : and knew 
that dangers, from which I might save thee, were gathering near thee 
and around. Beautiful Soul 1 whose leaves I have read with reverence, 
it was for thy sake, thine alone, that 1 would have given thee to one 
who might make thee happier on earth than I can. Viola! Viola! 
thou knowest not— never canst thou know-how dear thou art 
tome!” 

It is in vain to seek for words to describe the delight— the proud, 
the full, the complete, and the entire delight that filled the heart of 
the Neapolitan. He whom she had considered too lofty even for love 
— more humble to her than those she had half-despised ! She was 
silent, but her eyes spoke to him ; and thou slowly, as" aware, at last, 
that tne human love had advanced on He ideal, she shrunk into the 
terrors of a modest and virtuous nature. She did not dare— she did 
not dream to ask him the question she had so fearlessly made to 
(vlyndon ; but she felt a sudden coldness— a sense that a hairier was 
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yet between love and love. "Ob, Zanoni!*’ she murmured, with 
downcast eyes, “ask me not to fly with thee; tempt me not to my 
sbiune. Tliou wouldst protect me from others. Oh, protect me from 
thyself ! ” 

“ I’oor orphan ! " said he, tenderly, " and canst thou think that 1 
ask frail 1 thee one wsacrificc,— still less the greatest that woman can 
give to love ? As my wife I woo thee, and by every tie, and by every 
vow that can hallow and endear aftection. Alas ! they have belied 
love to thee indeed, if thou dost not know the religion that belongs 
to It ! They Avho truly love would seek, for the treasure they obtain, 
every bond that can make it lasting and secure. Viola, weep not, 
unless thou givest me the holy right to kiss away thy tears ! ” 

And that beautiful face, no more averted, drooped upon his bosom : 
and as be bent down, his lips sought tlic rosy mouth : a long ancl 
Iniriiing kiss-danger — life— the world was forgotten! Suddenly 
Zanoni tore himself from her. 

“ nearest thou the wind that sighs, and dies away P As that wind, 
my power to preserve thee, to guard thee, to foresee tlic storm in thy 
skie.s, is gone. No matter. Haste, haste; and may love supply the 
loss of all that it has dared to sacrifice ! Come.” 

Viola hesitated no more, Slie threw her mantle over her shoul- 
ders, and gathered up her dishevelled hnir ; a moment, and she was 
pre])arcd, when a sudden crash was heard below. 

“Too late!— fool that I was— too late! cried Zanoni, in a sharp 
tone of agony, as he hurried to the door, lie opened it, only 1o be 
borne back by the press of armed men. Tlie room literally swarmed 
with the followers of the ravishcr, nuuiked, and anned to the teeth. 

Viola was already in the grasp of two of the myrmidons. Her 
shrii’k smote the ear of Zanoni. He sprang foiward : "and Viola heard 
liis wild cry iii a foreign tongue. She saw the blades of the ruffians 
pointed al his breast 1 She lost her senses ; and when she recovered, 
she found herself gagged, and in a carriage that was driven rapidly, 
by the side of a masked and motionless figure. The carnage stopped 
at the portals of a gloomy mansion. The gates ojHmfHl noiselessly ; a 
broad flight of steps, brilliantly iHumined, wius before her. She W'.ia 
in tlie palace of the rrmce di . 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

lasdamo, per Dio, Si^ore, ormai 
Di parlar d* ira, e di cantor (i|[i morte.* 

Orl. Fur., Canto xvil. xvli. 

The yoTmff actress was led to, and left alone in, a chamber adorned 
with all the luxurious and half-Eastem taste that, at one time, charac- 
terised the palaces of the great seigneurs of Italy. Her first thought 
was for IZanoni. Was he yet living? Had he escaped unscathed the 
blades of the foe P— her new treasure—the new lignt of her life— her 
lord, at last her lover P 

She had .short time for reflection. She heard steps approaching the 
chamber ; she drew back, but trembled not. A courage^not of herself, 
never known before, sparkled in her eyes, and dilated her stature. 
Living or dead, she would be faithful still to Zanoni f There was a 
new motive to the preseiTation of honour. The door opened, and the 
Prince entered in the gorgeous and gaudy costume still worn at that 
time ill Naples. 

"Pair and cruel one,’^ said he, advancing, with a half-sneer upon* 
his lip, "thou wilt not too harshly blame the violence of love.” He 
attemjited 1o take her hand as he spoke. 

"Nay^” said he^ as she recoiled, "reflect that thou art now in the 
power ol one that never faltered in the pursuit of an object loss dear 
to him than thou art. Thy lover, priisumptuous though he be, is not 
by to save thee. Mine thou art ; but instead of thy master, suffer me 
to be thy slave.” 

"Prince,” said Viola, with a stem gravity, “your boast is in vain. 
Your power ! 1 am vot in your jiowcr. Life and death are in my own 
hands. 1 will not defy : but I do not fear \ou. I feel — and in some 
feelings,” added Viola, with a solemnity almost thrilling, “there is all 
the strength, and all the divinity of knowledge— 1 feel that I am, safe 

even here : but you— you, Prince di , have brought danger to your 

home and heart h ! ” 

The Neapolitan seemed startled by an earnestness and boldness he 
was but little prepared for. He was not, liowever, a num easily inti- 
midated or deterred from any purpose be had formed; and, approach- 
ing Viola, he was about to rejily with much warmth, real or affected, 
when a knock was heard at the door of the chamber. The sound was 
repeated, and the Prince, chafed at the interruption, opened the door 
and demanded, impatiently, who had venlurcd to disobey his orders, 
and iii\'ade his leisure. Mascari presented himself, pale and agitated : 
“My lord,” said lie, in a whi.sper, “pardon me; but a s. ranger is 
below, who insists on seeing you ; and, from some words he let lall, 1 
judged it advisable even to infringe your qommands.” 

, ♦ But leave we, I solemnly coiyure thee, Siynor, to speaV of wrath, oiid to ainf 
of death. 



“ A stranger ^ 

Wliy was ho even Jlmlted 1 ** /\ 

“He asserts that jour Kfeispn nj|m re g|ij^^er. The source 
whence it proceeds heViU relMe to^ojjpSxj^cnATaJme " 

The Prince frowned i but hii coloj^Jpa^d. i^iausedamome^, 
and then re-entering t^e chAber,^R jdSmdlKg&wards Viola^ne 

“ Believe me. fair creatur/ m advwtageym my 

power. 1 would fain trust 4ne maK&^ authorities of affec- 

tion. Hold yourself que^w^nikfthesel^As /more absoluwly than 
you have ever enaoteaJ||l|ffi|&t jm 'thjnplge. To-night, farewell! 
May your sleep be an<^ yod^reams propiti^ to my 

^Ith these words he^tire^i ^ mmjCkfJ^ts Viola was 

surrounded by officious alten^nt8;'y^Jftm she at/l&gth, with some 
difficulty, dismissed; andlrefuiijn^ if vfki^o to she spent the night 

in examining the champer,/^hion sHe fqmifl was secured, and in 
t houghts of Zanoni, in wliq^e powear she frff an almost preternatural 
confidence. 1 ^ . 

Mcanwliile, the Prince descended the stairs, and sought the room 
into which the stranger had becij shown. 

He found the visitor wrapped' head to foot in a long robe — 
half-gown, half-mantle— such as was somi'times w’oni by ecclesiastics. 
The face of this stranger, was Teraarkable ! So sunburnt and swarthy 
w^ere his hues, that he must, apparent Iv have derived his origin 
amongst the races of the furthest East. Kis forehoiwi was lofty, and 
his eyes so penetrating, so calm in Ihmr gaze, that the Prince 
shrunk froni thorn as we shrink from a (iuestioiu;r who is drawing 
fortli ( lie guiltiest secret of our hearts. 

“ What w’oiild you with me ? ” asked the Prince, motioning his 
visitor to a seat. 

“ Prince of said the stranger, in a voir^e deep and sweet, but 

foreign in its accent • “ son of the most energetic and masculine race 
thal ever applied godlike gejiius to the service of Human Will, with 
its winding wickedne.ss and its stubborn gTaiideur ; descendant of the 
great Visconti, in whose chromclcs lies th(i History of Italy in her 
palmy day, and in whose rise wius the devdopmcmt*of the mightiest 
intellect, ripened by the most restless ambition, I come to gaze upon 
the last si ar in a darkening hrmament. By this hoin lo-morrow, space 
shall know it not Man ! unless thy whole uatui’c change, thy days 
arc numbered ! ” . . 

“ Wliat means this jargon ? ” said the Prince, in visible astonish- 
ment and secret awe. “ Comest thou to menace me in my own halls, 
or wouldst thou warn me of a danger? Art thou some itinerant 
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mountebank, or some uiiguessed-of friend ? fcjpeak out, and plainly. 
What danger threatens me ? " 

“ Zanoni and tliy ancestor’s sword^’* replied the stranger. 

“ Ha I ha ! ” said the Prince lauglnng sconifully, “ 1 half-suspected 
thee from the first. Thou art then the accomplice or the tool of that 
most dexterous, but, at present, defeated chaiiatan? And 1 supposei 
thou wilt tell me that, if I were to release a certain captive 1 have 






“ Judsyc of me as thou will, Prince di I confess my kiiow- 
Jcd}?e of Zauoni. Thou, too, wilt know liis power, but not till it 
consume thee. 1 would sav(\ thcrclorc I warn thee. Dost thou ask 
itic why r I will tell thee. Cans! thou remember to have heard wild 
tales of tny f?raudsirc ? — of his desire for a know' ledge that passes 
tlial of the schools and cloisters?— of a strange man from the East, 
w'lio was his fanuliiir and master in lore, against wliieh the A^atican 
haSs from age to age, launched its mimic thunder? Dost thou call 
to mjiid the foituncs of thy ancestor?— how he succeeded in youth to 
little but a name? —how, after a career wuld and dissolute as thine, he 
disappeared from Milan, a pauper, and a self-exile ?— how after years 
snont^ none knew in what climes or in what pursuits, he again revisit cd 
tJic city where his progenitors had reigned ?— how with him enuu' the 
wuse man of the East, the mystic Mejnour?- ‘-how they who beheld 
him, beheld with amaze and fear that time had ploughed no fnjrow 
on his brow; that youth seemed fixed, as by a spell, upon his face and 
form? Dost thou not know that from that hour his fortunes rose? 


Kinsmen the most icmote died; estate upon estate fell into the 
hands of the nimeA noble. He became the guide of princes, tlielir.st 
magnate of Italy, lie founded anew' the house of which thou art the 
last lineal uphoidcr, and transferred his splendour from Lilian to the 
Sicilian re^ilms. Visions of high ambition were tlieii ]iros(Mit w'ith him 
nightly and daily. Had lie lived, Italy would hitVe known a new 
dynasty, and the Visconti would have reigned oyor Magiia-Gneeia. 
He was a man such as the world rarely sees ; but his onils, too earthly, 
were at war with the means lie souglit. Had ids amliition been more 


or less, he had been wortliy of a realm mightier than the fJirsars 
swayed ; worthy of our solemn order; worthy of the fellowship of 
Meinour, whom you now behold before you.” 

The Prince, who had listened with deep and breathless attention to 
the words of ids sini^ular guest, started Irom his seal at his last words. 
“ Impostor !” he cried, “ can you dare thus to j)la> with in> en'dulity? 
Si.xty years have flown since my grands ire died ; weie he li\iiig, Im had 
passed his hundred and twentieth year; and you, who.se old ag(‘ is 
erect and vigorous, have the assurance to preleud to have been Ins 
contemporary! But you have imperfeclly leiirned your tale. You 
know not, it seems, that my grandsirc, wd.se and illustrious indeed in 
all save his faith in a charlatan, was found dead m Ins bed, nit he 
very hour when his colossal plans wrere ripe for execution, aiid that 
Meinour was guilty of iiis murder.”^ 

Alas I ” answered the stranger, m a voice of great sadness, “ had 
he but listened to Mejnour, had he but delayed 1 he liust and most 
perilous ordeal of daring wisdom until the rec^uisite training and 
initiation had been complcteiL your ancestor w'ould have stood with 
me upon an eminence wnich tnc waters of Death itself wash everlast- 
ingly, but cannot overflow. Your grandsirc resisted my fervent 
priOTrs, disobeyed my most absolute commands, ami in the sublime 
rastess of a soul that panted for secrets, which he who desires orbs and 
(Wl^tres never can obtain, perished, the victim of his own freniy.” 
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He was poisoned, and Mcjnonr fled.” 

“ Mejiiuur fled not,” answered the stranger, proudly ; Mejnour 
could not lly from danger ; for, to him, danger is a thing long left 
behind. It was the day before the duke look the fatal draught which 
he believed was to ennlcr on the mortal the immortal boon, that tind- 
ing my power over him was gone, I abandoned him to his doom. Hut 
a tnice with this : I loved yoiir grmidsirc ! 1 would save the last of his 
race. Oppose not thyself to Zanoni. Yield not thy soul to thine evil 
passions. Draw baek fi*om the precipice wdiile there is yet time. In 
thv front, and in thine (wes, I delect some of that diviner glory wdiich 
belonged to tby race. Thou hiist in thee some germs of their here- 
ditary genius, but they are choked up by worse than thy hereditary 
vices. liecollect tliat by genius thy house rosf^, by vice it ever failed 
to perpetual e its power, in the laws which regulate l,he Universe, it 
is decreed thfjt nothing wicked can long endure. Be wise, and let 
history warn thee. Thou standcst on the verge of two worlds, the 
Past and the Puture; and voices from cither shiick omen in thy car. 
I have done. I hid theedVireweU ! ” 

“ Not so ; thou shalt not quit these walls. I will make experiment 
of thy boasted power. What, ho there ’—ho ! ” 

^J'lic Prince snouted; the room was lilled with his minions. 

“ Seize that man! ” he cried, pointing to the snot which had been 
illled by the form of Mcjnonr. To his inconceivable amaze and boiTor, 
the spot was vacant. The myeterious stranger luid vanished like a 
dream. But a lliin and fragrant mist imdiilaied, in pale volumes, 
round the walls oi' Ihc chamber. " Look to niy lord/’ cried Mascavi. 
The Prince had fallen to the floor msensiblc. T'or many hours he 
seemed in a kind of trance. When he r(‘eovcred, he dismissed his 
attendants, ami his st('p was heard in his ehambei, pneing to and fro, 
with hcav v and disordered si rides. Not till an hour before Ids banquet 
the next day did ho seem restored to his wonted self. 


CIIAPTEll XV. 

Olme ! enme poKS’ lo 

Altxi trovjir, sc me trovarnnn po<!SO.* 

Aw i NT., At. i. Sc. ii. 

TTir sleep of Glyndon, the night after his last interview with Zanoni, 
was unusujilly profound; and the sun streamed full uiion Ids eyes, as 
he opened them to the day. He rose refreshed, and with a strange 
sentiment of calmness, that seemed more the result of resolution than 
exliaustion. The inciaents and emotions of the past night had settled 
into distinct and clear impressions, lie thought of them but slightly 
— he thought rather of the future. He wuis as one of the initiated in 
the old Egyptian mysteries, who have crossed the gate only to long 
more ardently for the penetralia. 

* Alas ! how can I find another, when 1 camiot find myself? 
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)v\ He dressed liimself, and was relieved to find that Mervale had 
joined a party of lus countrymen on an excursion to Ischia. He spent 
the heat of noon in thoughtful solitude, and gradually the image ol 
Viola returned to his heart. It was a holy — ^for it was a hurmnr^ 
image. He had resigned her; and though he repented not, he was 
troubled at the thought, that repentance would have come too late. 

He started impatiently from hia seat, and strode with rapid steps to 
the humble abode of the actress. 

The distance was considerable, and the air oppressive. Glyndon 
arrived at the door breathless and heated. He knemked; no answer 
came. He lifted the latch and entered. He ascended the stairs ; no 
sound, no sight of life met his ear and eye. In the front chamber, on 
a table^ lay the guitar ^f the actress and some manuscript parts in the 
favourite operas. Tie paused, and summoning courage, tapped at the 
door which seemed to lead into the inner apartment. The door was 
ajar; and, hearing no sound within, he pushed it open. It was the 
sleeping-ch amber of tlie young actress, that holiest ground to a lover ; 
and well did the place become the presiding deity : none of the tawdry 
finery of the profession was visible, on the one hand ; none of the 
slovenly disorder common to the humbler classes of the south, on the 
other. All was pure and simple : even the ornaments were those of 
an innocent refinement ; a few books, placed carefully on shelves, a 
few half-faded flowers in an earthen vase, which was modelled and 
pjiinted in the Etruscan fashion. The sun-light streamed over the 
snowy draperies of the bed, and a few articles of clothing on the chair 
beside il. Viola was not there : but the nurse l—was she gone also ? 
He made the house resound with the name of Gionetta, but there was 
not even an echo to reply. At last, as he reluctantly fiuitted the 
desolate abode, he pcrocived Gionetta coniiug towards him from the 
si reel. The poor old womaii uttered an exclamation of joy on seeing 
him ; but to their mutual disappointment, neither had any cheerful 
tidings or satisfactory explanation to afford the other. Gionetta had 
been aroused from her slumber the night before by the noise in the 
rooms below; but, ere she could muster courage to descend, V iola 
was gone ! She found the marks of viol cnee 
and all she had since been able to learn in the 
that a Ljiazarone, from his nociunial resting-pla 
seen by the moonlight a carriage, which Lc recognised as belont^ng 

to the Prince di , pass aiut repass thSt road about the first hour 

of morning. Glyndon, on gathering, from the ccjnfused words and 
broken sobs of the ola nurse, the heads of this account, abruptly left 
her, and repaired to the palace of Zanoni. There lie was informed 

that the Signor was gone to the banquet of tlie Prince di ^ and 

would not return till late. Ghmdon stood motionless with perplexity 
and dismay ; he knew not w'hat to believe, or how to net. Even 
Mervale was noi at hand to advise dim. His conscience smote him 
bitterly. He had had the power to save the w^oman he had loved, 
aud had foregone that power ; but bow was it that in this Zanom 
himself had tailed ? 1 low was it that he was gone to the very banquet 
‘ of the ravishcr ? Could Zauoni be aware of what had passed ? if 
not, should he lo.se a moment in apprisui^r him ? Though meutsliy 


on nie aoor wii^toui ; 
) neigh hourliood, was, 
Lcc on the Chiaia, had 
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oresolute, no man was more physically b^ye. He would repair at 
©nee to the palace of the Prince mmself ; and if Zanoni failed in the 
trust he had half appeared to arrogate, he, the humble foreigner, 
would demand the captive of fraud gmd force, in the very halls and 
before the assembled guests of the Prince di 


CHAPTER XYI. 

Ardua vallatur duns sapientla scrupis.* 

Haiir. Juk., Emblem. xzxvU. 

VTe must go back some hours in the progress of this narrative. It 
was the first faint and gradual break of the summer dawn ; and two 
men stood in a balcony overhanging a garden fragrant with the scents 
of the awakening llowers. The stars bad not yet left the sky~the 
birds were yet silent on the boughs: all was still, hushed, and tran- 
(jUil ; ))ut liow different the tranquillity of reviving day from tlie 
solemn repose of niglit ! In the music of silence there are a thousand 
variations These men, who alone seemed awake in Naples, were 
Zanoni and the mysterious stranger, who had but an bour or two ago 
start led tlie Prince di-- — in his voluptuous palace. 

Ko,” said the latter ; “hadst thou delayed the acceptance of the 
Arch-(iift until thou hadst/ attained to the years, and passed through 
till the desolate bereavements, that chilled luid seared myself, ere my 
researches had made it mine, — thou wouldst liave escaped tne curse 
of which tliou complaiiicst now, thou wouldst not have mourned oyer 
the brevit.v of Imman affection as compared to the duration of thino 
ow'ii existence ; for thou* wouldst liavc survived the very desire and 
dream of tla*. love of woman. Brightest, and, but for that error, per- 
haps the loftiest, of llic secret and solemn race that fills i^'the 
interval in creation beWeen mankind and the children of the Empy- 
real, age after age wn'lt thou rue the splendid folly wliicli made tfiee 
ask to carry the beauty aud the passions of youth into the dreary 
grandeur of earthly immortality.’^ 

“ I do not repent, not* shall 1,” answered 2^nonu ” The transport 
aud the sorrow, so wildly blended, which have at intervals diver^licd 
my doom, are better tiian the calm and bloodless tenour of thy solitary 
^v^lv Thou, who lovest nothing, hatest nothing, feelest nothing; 
and walkest the world with the noiseless and joyless footsteps of a 
dream ! 

“ You mistake,” replied he who had owned the name of JVIejnour, — 
“ though 1 care not for love, and am dead to every pamon that 
agitates the sons of clay, I am not dead to their more serene onjoy- 
, meuts. 1 carry down the stream of ihc countless years, not tl’io 
L turbulent desires of youth, but the calm and spiritual delights of age. 
I Wisely and deliberately 1 abandoned youtli fur ever wlicu 1 separated 
♦ Lofty wisdom is circled r'.uml with ru^ffed rocks 
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my lot f rom men. Let ns not enry or reproach each other. 1 wdu 14 
have saved this Neapolitan, Zauoni (since so it now pleases thee to be 
called), — partly because his grandsire was but divided by the last aiiy 
barrier from our own brolhcihood— partly because I know that in the 
man himself lurk the elements of ancestral courage and power, which 
in earlier life would have fitted him for one of us. Earth holds but 
few to whom nature has giyen the qualities than can bear the ordeal ! 
But time and excess,^ that have thickened his grosser senses, have 
blunted his imagination. ^ I relinquish him to his doom.’’ 

“ And still, iben, Mejnour, you clicrisb the ijesirc to revive our 
order, limited now to ourselves alone, by new converts and allies. 
Surely — surely— thy experienee might have taught thee, that scarcely 
once in a thousand years is bom the being wlio can pass through the 
horrible gates that lead into the worlds without I Is not thy path 
already strewed with thy victims P Do not their ghastly faces of 
agony and fear — the blood-stained suicide, the raving maniac — ^rise 
before thee, and warn what' is “yt^t left to thee of human sympathy 
from thy insane ambition ? ” 

“ Nay,” answered Mejnour ; “ have I not had success to counter- 
balance failure And can I forego this lofty and august hope, worthy 
alone of our high condition — the hope to form a mighty and numerous 
race with a force and po\vcr sufiicicut to nennit tlicni to acknowledge 
to mankind their majestic conquests and dominion— to become the 
true'lordvS of this planet— invuflers, perchance of otlicrs,— masters 
of the inimical ancf malignant tribes by which at this moment wo 
are surrounded,— a race that may proceed; in their deatbh'ss desti- 
nies, from stage to stage of celestial glory, and rank at last amongst 
the nearest miiiistrants and agents gathered round tlie Throne of 
Thrones P What matter a thousand victims for one convm’t to oiu 
baud ? And you. Zauoni,” continued Mejnour, after a pause you, 
even you, should this aifection for a mortal beauty that you have 
dared, despite yourself, to cherish, be, more than a passing fancy 
— should it, once admitted into your inmost nature, partake of its 
bright and enduring essence— even you inay brave all things to raise 
the beloved one into your equal. Nay, iiitcn-upt me not. Cun you 
see sickness menace her— danger hover around - years creepiou— the 
eyes grow dim— the beauty fade— while the heart, youthful still, 
clings and fastens round your own, — can you sec tills, and know 
it is yours to — 

“(5ease!” cried Zanoni, fiercely. What is all oilier fate as 
compared to the death of terror ? AVhat, wiicn the coldest sage — the 
most heated entliusiast — the hardiest warrior, with his nerves of 
'iron — have been found dead in llicir beds, witli straining eyT'balis and 
liorrent hair, at the first step of the Dread Progress,— tbmkest thou 
that this weak woman — from whose cheek a sound at the vN indow, 
the screech of the night-owj, the sight of a drop of blood on a man’s 

sword, would start tlie colour — could brave one glance of- Away 1 

— ^tlie vciy thought of sucii sights for her maJtcs even myself a 
coward ! ” • * ^ 

“ When you told her you loved her— when you clasped her to your 
breast, you renounced au power to foresee her future lot, or protect 
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Ibr from Imrm. Henceforth, to her you are human, and human only. 
How know you^ then, to what you may be tempted ! — how know you 
what her curiosity may learn and her courage brave ? But enough of 
this— you are bent on your pursuit ?” 

“ The fiat has gone rorth,^* 

And to-morrow ? ” 

“ To-moiTow, at <his hour, our bark will be bounding over yonder 
ocean, and the weight of ages will have fallen from my heart 1 I 
compassionate thee, 0 foolish sage—i/iou hast given up My youth ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Alcji. Thou alwjiys speakest riddles. Tell me if thou art that fountain of which 
Henmrd Lord Trevizan wnt? 

Mkrc. lam not that fuuiitam, but 1 tl s water. The fountain compassoth me 
about. 

Sanuivogius, New Light of Alchpin^. 

The Prince di was not a man whom Naples could suimose to 

be addicted to superstitious fancies. Still, in the knith of Italy, 
there was then, and there stdl lingers, a certain spirit of credulity, 
which may, ever aud anon, he visible amidst the boldest dogmas of 
their philosophers and sceptics, li? his childhood, the Prince had 
learned strange tales of the ambition, the genius, and the career of bis 
grandsirc,- aud secretly, perhaus inlluenced by ancestral example, in 
earlier youth he himself had followed science, not only throi^hlier 
lej'itimate course, but her antupiated and erratic windings. I have, 
indeed, be(;n shown in Naples a little volume, Wazoned wdth the arms 
of the Visconti, and ascribed to the nobleman I refer to, which treats 
of alchymy in a spirit lialf mocking and hutf reverential. 

Pleasuie soon distracted him frora„ such speculations, and his 
talenls, which were unquestionably great, were wholly perverted to 
extravagant intrigues, or to the embellish niejit of a gorgeous ostenta- 
tion witii sonnet hmg of classic grace, liis immense wealth, his impe- 
rious pride, his unsenipulous and daring character, made him an 
object of no inconsiderable fear to a feeble and timid court ; and the 
ministers of the indolent government willingly connived at excesses 
wliieh allured him at least trom ambition. Tlic strange visit, and yet 
more strange departure, of Mejnour, filled the breast of the' Neapo- 
litan with awe aud wonder^ agamst wliich all the haughty arrogance 
aud learned sccpticisin ot his maturcr manhood combated in yaim 
The appaiition of Mejnour served, indeed, to invest Zanoni with a 
charact-er in which the Prince had not hithcrio regarded him. He 
felt a strange alarm at the rival he had braved—at the foe he had pro- 
voked. When, a little before his banquet, he had resumed liis self- 
possession, it was with a fell and gloomy resolution that he brooded 
over the pei*fidious schemes he had previously formed. He felt as if 
the death of the mysterious Zanoni were necessary for the preserva- 
tion of his own life ; and if at an earlier period of tlieir rivah^ he had 
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determiTied ott the fate of Zanoai, the waxnmgs of Mejnour oiily 
served to confirm his resolve. 

** We will try if his magic can invent an antidote to the bane,” said 
he, haif-aloucL and with a stern smile, as he summoned Maseari to his 
presence. The poison which the Prince, with his own hands, mixed 
into the wine intended for his jfuest, was compounded from materials, 
the secret of which had been one of the proudest heirdooms of that 
able and evil race, which gave to Italy her wisest and guiltiest tyrants. 
Its operation was quick, yet not sudden — it produced no pain— it left 
on tlie form no grim convulsion, on the skin *no purphng spot, to 
arouse suspicion, — you might have cut and carved everv membrane 
and fibre dr the corpse, but the sharpest eyes of the leech would not 
have detected the presence of the subtle life-queller. Por twelve 
hours the victim felt nothing, save a joyous and elated exhilaration of 
the blood; a delicious languor followed, the sure forerunner of 
apoplexy. No lancet then could save ! Apoplexy had run much in 
the families of the enemies of the Visconti ! 

The hour of the feast arrived— the guests assembled. There were 
the flower of the Neapolitan seignorie. the descendants of the Nor- 
man, the Teuton, the Goth ; for Naples had then a nobility, but derived 
it from the North, which has indeed been the Nutrix the 

nurse of the lion*hearted chivalry of the world. 

Last of the guests came Zauoiii; and the crowd gave w^ay as the 
dazzling foreigner moved along to the lord of the palace, Th(? Prince 
greeted him with n meaning smile, to which Zanoni answered by a 
whisper— “He who plavs with loaded dice does not always wm.” 

The Prince bit his lip, and Zanoni, passing on, seemed deep in 
conversation with the fawmng Muscari. 

“ Who is the Prince’s heir r ” a&ked the Guest. 

“ A distant relation on the motlier’s side ; with his Excellency dies 
the male line.” 

“ Is the heir present at our host’s baurpiet P ” 

“ No : they are not friends.” 

“No matter ; he will be here to-morrow ! ” 

Mascari. stared in surprise; but the signal for the banauet was 
given, and the guests weie marshalled to the board. As^was tlie 
custom then, the feast took place not long after mid-day. It was a 
long oval hall, the whole of one side opening by a marble colonnade 
upon a court or garden, in which the eye rested gratefully upon cool 
fountains and statues of whitest marble, half-sheltered by orange- 
trees. Eveir art that luxury could invent to give freshness and 
coolness to the languid breezeless heat of the day without (a day on 
which the breath of the sirocco was abroad) had been called into existence. 
Artificial currents of air through invisible tubes, silken blinds wavmg 
to and fro, as if to cheat the senses into the belief of an April wind, 
and miniature d'eau in each comer of the aparime nt, gave to the 
Italians the same sense of exhilaration and comfort (if I may use the 
word) which the well-drawn curtains* and iJhe blazing hearth afford to 
the childi*en of colder ehmes. 

The conversation was somewhat more lively and intellectual than 
is common amongst the languid pleasure-hunters of the South; for 
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the Priiice, himsolf accomplish^, sought his acquaintance not only 
amongst the beaua' esjprUs of his own country, but amongst the gay 
foreigners who adorned and relieved the monotony of the iNeapoUtau 
circles. There were present two or three of the brilliant Prenclunen 
of the old riginiCf who had already emigrated from tlm advancing 
revolution ; and their peculiar turn of thought aud wit was weD 
onlculated for the meridian of a society that made the Dolce far niente 
at once its philosophy aud its faith. The Prinoe, however, was more 
silent than usual ; and when he sought to rouse hiniself, his spirits 
were forced and exagaerated. To the maniKirs of his host, those of 
Zauoni afforded a striking contrast. ^The l)eanng of this singular 
person was at all times characterized by a calm and polished ease, 
which was attributed by the coiHtiers to the long habit of society. 
He could scarcely be called gay : yet few persons more tended to 
ammato the general spirits of a convivial circle. He seemed, by a 
kind of intuition, to elicit from each companion the qualities in which 
ho most excelled ; and if occasionally a certmu tone of latent mockery 
clmiuctorized his remarks upon the topics on which the conversation 
fell, it appeared to men who took notliing in earnest to be the lan- 
guage both of wit and wisdom. To the Frenchmen; in particular, 
tliere was something startling in his intimate knowledge of the 
minutest events in their own capital and country, ainl his profound 
penetrat ion (evinced but in epigrams and sarcasms) into the eminent 
characters who were then playing a part upon the great stage of 
Continental intrigue. It was while this conversation grew animated, 
aud the feast was at its height, that Glyndoii arrived at the palace. 
The porter, perceiving by his dress that he was not one of the invited 
guests, told liiin that his Excellency was engaged, and on no account 
could be disturbed ; aud Glyndon then, for the first time, became 
aware how strange and embarrassing was the duty he had taken on 
himself. To force an eutiancc into the baiKjuct-hall of a great tmd 
powerful noble, surrounded by the rank of Naples, and to arrnigu 
him for w’^hat to his boon-companions would aftpear but an act of 
gallantry, was an exploit that could not i’uil to oc at once ludicrous 
and impotent. He mused a moment ; aud slipping a piece of gold 
iiito the port^er's hand, said that he was commissionea to seek the 
Signor Zauoni upon an errand of life and death ; and easily won his 
way across the court, and into the interior building. He passed up 
the broad staircase, and the voices and merriment of the revellers 
smote his ear at a distance. At flie entranc('. of the reoeplioii-rooms 
he found a page, whom he dispatched with a message to Zanoni. The 
lyage did the errand; and Zanoni, on hearing the whispered name of 
Glyndon. turned to ms host. 

“ l^irclon me, my lord ; an English friend of mine, the Signor Glyndon 
(not unknown by name to your Excellency) waits without — ^the 
business must iniiced be urgent on which he has sought me in such 
au hour. You will forgive my momeutay absence.” 

‘*jNay, siguor,” auswered the Prince, courteously, but with a 
sinister smile ou his countenance, “would it not be better for your 
fiicnd to join us ? Au Englishmp is welcome everywhere ; and even 
were he a Dutchman, your friendship would mveat his presence with 
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ftti faction. Pray lus attendance,— we would not spare you even foi 
a moment.” 

Zanoni bowed— the page was despatched with all flattering' mes- 
sages to Glyndon— a seal next to Zanoni was placed for him, and the 
young Englishman entered. 

“ You are most welcome, .sir. I trust your business to our illus- 
trious guest is of good omen and pleasant import. If you bring evil 
news, defer it, 1 pray you.” 

Glyndon’s brow was sullen ; and be was about to startle the guests 
by lus rcidy, wdicii Zanoni, touching his aim significantly, whispered 
in English— “J know why you have sought me. Be silent, and 
wilness what ensues ” 

“ You know then that Viola, whom you boasted you had the power 
to save fi*om danger ” 

“ Is in this house !— yes. I know also that Murder sits at the right 
hand of our host. But his fate is now separated from hers for evm- ; 
and the mirror which glasses it to my eye is clear through the streams 
of blood. Be still, ana Icani the fate that awaits the willed ! ” 

'*My lord,” said Zanom, speaking aloud, “the Signor Glyndon has 
indeed brought me tidings not wholly unexpec'ted. I am compelled 
to leave Naples — an additional motive to moke the most of the present 
hour.” 

“ And what, if 1 mny venture to ask, may he tlic cause that brings 
auch aijbction on the fair damt‘s of Naples ? ” 

“It is the appioaeluiig death of one who honoured me with most 
loyal friendship,” replied Zanoni, gravely. “ Let us not speak of it ; 
grief cannot put. back the dial As we supply by new flowers those 
that fade in our va8C.s. so it is the secret of worldly wisdom to replace 
by fresh friendships those that fade from our paOi ” 

“True philosophy ! ” exclaimed the Priucc. “ ‘ Koi to ndmiro^ was 
the llomari's maxim ; ‘ l^ever to hiotfrn^ is mine 'riicic is notlimg in 
life togiieve for, save, indeed, Signor Zanoni, when some young beauty 
on whom we have set our hearts, slips from our grasp. In sucb a 
moment wc have need of all our wisdom, not to succumb to despair, 
and shake hands witluleath. What say you. Signor? You smile! 
Such never could he your lot. Pledge me in a sentiment— ' Long 
bfc to 1 lie fortunate lover— a quick release to the baflled suitor ? ^ ” 

“ J pledge you,” said Zauoiu ; and as the fatal vrinc was iionred 
into lus glass, he rcpc«iU‘d, fixing his eyes on the Prince, “1 pledge 
you even in this wine 1 ” 

lie lifted the glass to his lips. The Priiiec seemed ghastly pale, 
wh'lo the gaze of his Guest bent upon lum, witli an intent and stern 
briglitncss, beneath wliich the conscience-stricken host cow'ered and 
qumled. Not till he had drained the drauglit, and replaced the glass 
upon the board, did Zanoni turn bis eyes from the Pnnee; and lie 
then said, “ Your wine has been kept too long; it has lo.st its virtues. 
J1 nuglit disagree with many, but do not fear; it will not harm me, 
Prince. Sijinor Mascan, you are' a judge JL the grape ; will you 
favour us with your opinion ? ” 

“Nay,” answeied Mascari, with well-affected composure, “I like 
not the -svine.** of Cyprus ; they arc bcatnig. Perhaps Signor Glyndon 
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may not have the same distaste? Tlic English are said to love . 
potations wann and pungent.” 

*‘])o you wish luy I'riend also to taste the wine, Prince?” said* 
Zanoni. “llecoUect, all cannot drink it with the same impunity as 
myself.” 

“No,” said the Prince, hastily; “if you do not recommend tJie 
wine, Heaven forbid that we should constrain onr guests ! ]My Lord 
Duke,” turning to one of the Frcudimen, “youi's is the tme soil of 
Bacchus. What think you of this ofusk from Burgiuidy ? Bias it 
l)oi’nc‘ tlie journey ? ” 

“ fVh,” said Zanoni, “let us change both the wine and the theme.” 

Willi that, Zanoni grew yet more anunated and brilliant. Never 
did wit more sparkling, airj% exhilarating, flash from the lips of reveller. 
Ills spirits fascinated all present ~ even the Prince himself, even 
(il>nd(iii— with a strange and wild contagion. The former^ indeed, 
whom ttic wwds and ga^'.e of Zanoni, wlien he drained the poison, had 
lilli'd with fearful misgivings, now hailed in the brilliant eloquence of 
Ins wit, a certain sign of the opeiation of llic banc. The wine CMrcu- 
latcd fast; but none seemed conscious of its (dfeets. One by one the 
H'st of the party fell into a eliannid and spell-bound silence, as Zanoni 
continued t.o pour fortli sally upon sally, tale upiui tale They hung 
on Ins words, they almost li(;Jd their breath to listen. Yet, how' bitter 
^^as his mirth \- how* full of eoiilempt for the triflcrs present, and for 
the trifles wliieh made tlu'ir life. 

Night caum on; the room grew* dim, and the feast had lasted 
several hours longer thanw'as the customary dural ion of similar enter- 
l liniments at that day. ^ Still the guests stirred not, and still Zanoni 
eoiitiiiucd, wdth glittering eye and inoeking li]), to lavish his stores ol 
intellect and anecdote; when suddenly the moon rose, and shed its 
rays over the flowers and fountains in tlie eoiirt without, leaving 
t he room itscK half m shadow and half tinged hy a rpuet and ghostly 
light. 

Jt was tlieii that Zanoni rose. “ Well, gentlimien,” said he, “ we 
liave not yet wearied our host, 1 hope ; and his gaiden otters anew 
temptation to protract our slay. Have you no musicians among your 
( I’iiiii, Princc', that might regale our ears wlnle w'e inhale the fragrance 
of \our oraiig('-trces ?” 

^‘An excellent thought !” said the. Prinee. “Mascari, see to the 
music.” 

The party rose simultaneously to adjourn to the garden; and 
then, for the lirst Time, the eflect of the wine they had drunk seemed 
to make itself felt. 

With flushed cheeks and unsteady steps they came into the open 
air, which tended yet more to stimulate that glowing fever of the 
gnipe. As if to make u[) for tlie silence with wdiich the guests had 
hitherto listened to Zanoni, every tongue was now loosened — ever.v 
nian talked, no man listened. There was sometliuig wuld and fearfiil 
in the contrast 1 vet ween the calm beauty of the night and scene, and 
the hubbub and elamour of these disorderly roj’sters. One of the 

Prenchmen, in especial, tlie young Due de Ik , a nobleman of tlie 

liighest rank, and of all the (piiek, vivacious, ami irascible tempera 

K 
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aWpof his oountrymeti, was particularly uo^ and excited. And ua 
ILcumstances, the imunljrance of which IT still preserved among: 
certain circles of Naples, rendered it afterwards necessary that the 
l)uc should hLsiself give evidence of what occurred, 1 will here trans- 
late the short account he drew up, and which was kindly submitted 
1.0 me some lew years ago by my accomplished and lively friend, U 
Cavaliere di B . 

“1 never remember,” writes the Due, “ to have felt my spirits so 
exciteil as on that evening ; wc were like so many boys released from 
school, jostling cnch other as wc reeled or ran dowm the flight of seven 
or eight ’stairs that led from the colonnade into the garden, — some 
laughing, some whooping, some scolding, some babbling. The wine 
liad brought out, as it were, each rnan’s umiost chjiracter. Some were 
loud and giiarrelsome, others sentimental andwliiuiiig; ooinc whom 
we had iullierto thought dull, most mirthful; some whom wc had 
ever regi*rded as discreet and taciturn, most garrulous and uproarious, 
1 remember that in the midst of our clamorous gaiety, my eye fell 
upon the cavalier Signor Zauor.i, whose conversation had so enchanted 
us all i and 1 felt a certain cliilJ come over me to perceive tliat he woi-e 
the same calm and uusynipatliizing smile upon his C 9 uiitenaLice which 
had characterized in his singular and curious stories of the court of 
Louis XI V. I felt, indeed, half-inclined to seek a quarrel with one 
whose conipostire wns almost an insult to our di.sordcr. Nor was 
such an effect pf this irritating and monkhig tranquillity confined to 
inyseJf alone. Several of the paity have told me since, that, on look- 
ing at Zanoni, they felt their blood yet more hcatcid, and gaiety chaii^'c 
to resentment. There seemed in liis ic> smile u very charm to wound 
vanity and provoke rage. It was at I his moment that the Prince 
came up to me, and, passing his arm info inine, l(*cl me a little apart 
from the rest. He had ceiiuiidy indulged in the same excess as our- 
selves, but it did not produce the same cilcct of noisy excitement. 
There was, on tJie contrary, a certain cold arrogance iiiid supercilious 
scorn in his bearing and language, which even while ailocting so 
much caressing coui1.esy towards me, roused my self-love against iiirn. 
He seemed as if Zanoni had infeeted him • and in imitating the manner 
of his guest, he surpassed the original. He rallied me on some eburt 
gossip, which had honoured my name by associating it with a certain 
beautiful and distinguished Sicilian lady, and aflected to treat w it h 
contempt that which, had it been true, 1 should have regardi'd as a 
boast. He spoke, indeed, as if he liimstdf had gathered all tlicflowi'r.s 
of Naples, and left us forc^ners only tJie gieanings he had scorned. 
At this, my natunil and national gallantry was pi(iuod, and 1 retorted 
by some sarcasms that I should certainly have sjiarcd had my blood 
been cooler. He laughed hcartibq and left me in in a strange fit of 
resentment and anger. Perhaps (I must own the truth) the w'inc lic».d 
produced in me a wild disposition to take ofl'cuce and provoke quarrel. 
As the Prince left me, I turned, aiid saw Znnoui at my side. 

“ ‘The Prince is a braggart ’ said he, with the snnie smile that dis- 
pleased me before. ‘ He would monopolize all fortune and all lovew 
Let us take our revenge * 
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«‘ATia how ?' 

“ ‘ He has, at this moment^ in his house tJic most enchanting singer 
in Naples—the celebrated Viola Pisani. She is here, it is true, not 
by her own choice ; he carried her hither by force, but lie will pretend 
that she adores him. Let ns insist on his producing this secret trea 

sure, and when she enters, tlic Due de li can have no doubt that 

his flatteries and attentions will charm the lady, and provoke all the 
jealous fears of our host. It would be a fair revenge upon lus 
imperious self-conceit.’ 

^‘This suggestion delighted me. I hastenerUo ihe Prince. At that 
instant the musicians had just conimcucfM:! ; 1 waved my hand, ordered 
the music to slop, and adurcs.siiig the J’rincc, who was standing in the 
centre of one of the gaye.st groujis, complained of liis wmil. of hospi- 
tality in aflbrdiug to us such poor profleients in tiie art, while he 
n'.scrved for his oum solace the lute and voice of tlic first, performer 
in Naples. 1 demanded half-laughiugly, half-seric)n.sly, that ne should 

f )P)duce the Pihfini. My demand was received with shouts of applause 
)y the rest. e drowned the replies of our host with uproar, and 
would hear no dmiial. ' (hmtlemen/ a.t last said the Prince, wdien he 
could obtain an audience, ‘(‘ven W'crc I to assent to your proposal, I 
could not induce the Si ;nora t,o present herself before an assemblage 
as riotous as they arc noble. You liave too much chivalry to use com- 

imlsion \nth hei,' though the Due dell foigels himself bufliciently 

to admiiiibicr il to mc,^ 

“1 w'as stung by this taunt, however well deserved. ‘Prince,* 
said 1, ‘ J lia\e for t.lic iudelieacy of comjmlsion so illustrious an 
ex.'imple, that 1 cannot hesitate to pursue the path honoured by your 
own footbte]>s. Ail Naph's knows that the IMsaui despises at once 
your gold and your love— that force alone could have brought her 
under yoiir tool : tmd tJiat you n'fiis'* to produce lier, because you 
fear her complaints, and know' ciioiuli of the chivalry yoiu* vanity 
sneers at to h'el as^urcd that tlic genile.men of Prauec are not more 
dis))Osed to wru’shi]) henuly than to defend it from wrong.* 

“‘you speak w*ell, sir,' said Zanoin, gravoljg ‘ The Prince dares 
not produce liis luize !’ 

“ The Prince remained speechless for a few moments, as if with 
indignation. j\t last he broke out iulo exiiressions the ninsl injurious 
and insulting against Signor Zanoni and m\.Mdt‘. Zanoiii replied not ; I 
was more hot and hasty. 1‘he guests apiteaix'dto dellglit iti our dispute. 
None, exci'pt Mascari, wdiom we pushed aside and disdained to In'ar, 
strove to conciliate; some took one side, some aiiutlier. The issue 
may be well foreseen. Swords were called for ami proem ed. TwC) 
norcoUcied me by one of tlic paily. 1 was about to clioosc one, 
wdieii Zauoui placed in mv liand the other, whieli, from its hilt, 
appeared of aiitupiated worxmanslup. At the same moment, looking 
towards the Pnnec, he said, smilingly, ‘ The Due takes vour graml- 
sire’s sword. Pi-iiice, you are loo bravo a man for superstition ; you 
have forgot the foifcit r Our liost seemed to me to recoil and I urn 
pale at those words ; nevertheless, he returned Zanoni’s smile with a 
look of dellancc. The next moment all was broil and disorder. There 
might be some six or eight poisons engaged in a strange and coii- 
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fused kiud ol mice, but tbe Priiwe and mysdf only soujsrlit each other. 
The noise around us, the confusion of the guests, the cries of the nmsi- 
cians, the cksh of our own swords, only served to stimulate our 
unhappy fury. We feared to be interrupted by the attendants, and 
fought like madmen, without skill or method. 1 thrust and parried 
medianically, blind and frantic, as if a demon had entered into 
me. tin 1 saw the Prince stretched at my feet, bathed in his blood, 
juxu Zauoui bending over liim, and whispering in his ear. Thai 
sight cooled us all. The strife ceased; we gathered, iu shauu;, 
remorse, and liorror,^ round our ill-fated host—but it was too late — 
liis oj^es rolled fearfully iu his head. 1 have seen many men die, 
but never one who wore such horror on his countenance. At last:, 
all was over ! Zauoni rose from the corpse, and, taking, with great 
composure, the sword from my liand, said, calmly—* Ye are witnesses, 
gentlemen, that the Prince brought his fate upon liimself. The last 
of tliat illustrious house has perished in a brawl.’ 

“ I saw no more of Zauoni. I hastened to our envoy to narrate tlic 
event, and abide the issue. I am grateful to the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, .and to the illustrious heir ot the unfortunate nobleman, for the 
lenient and generous, yet jusl., interpretation put upon a misfortuiuj, 
the memory of which will afflict me to the last nour of my life^ 

(Signed) “Louis Victor, Due de E.” 

In the above memorial, the reader will find the most exact and 
minute account yet given of an event which created the most lively 
sensation at Naples in that day. 

Glyndon had taken no part in the affray, neither had he participated 
largely iu the excesses ol the revel. Por his exemption from both, ho 
vac perhaps indebted to the wliisnerod exhortations of Zauoni. Wlien 
the last rose from the coipse, and withdrew from that scene of con- 
fusion, Glyndon remarkeci that in passing the crowd he touched Mas- 
cari on the shoulder, and said something wkch the Engiishmaii did 
not overhear. Glyndon foilow'cd Zanoni iuto the banquet-room, 
which, save where the moonlight slept on the marble floor, was 
wrapt iu the sad and gloomy shadows ot the advancing night. 

“llow could you foretell this fearful event 't He fell not By your 
arm !” said Glyndon, in a tremulous and hollow tone. 

“The general who cidculates on the victory does not fight in 
person,” answered Zanoni ; “ let the past sleep with the dead. Meet 
me at midnight by the sea-shore, halt a mile to the left of your hotel. 
You WiU know the spot by a rude pillar — ^tJie only one near — to which 
a broken chain is attached. There and then, if thou wouldst learn 
our lore, thou shalt find the master. Go 1 have business here yet. 
Eemembcr, Viola is still in the house of the dead man !” 

Here Mascari approached, and Zanoni, turning to the Italian, and 
Glyndon, drew the former aside. Glyndon slowly 

Zanoni, “ your pat/on is no more ; your services 
1 liis heir,— a sober mam whom poverty has pre- 
served from vice. Por yourself, thank me that 1 do not give you up 
to the executioner : recollect the wine of Cyprus. Well, never trem- 


w aving JUS nana to 
depa.rt,ed. 

Mascari,” said 
will be valueless t 
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ble, man ; it could not act on me, thoupjh it might re-act on others ; 
in tlmt it is a common type of crime I forgive you ; and if the wine 
should kill me, 1 promise you that my ghost shall not haunt so wor- 
shipful a penitent. Enough of this ; conduct me to the chamber of 
Viola Pisani. You have no further need of her. The death of the 
gaoler opens the cell of the captive. Pc quick, I would be gone.” 

Masciiri muttered some inaudible words, bowed low, and led the 
way to the chamber in which Viola was confmed. 


CHAPTEE XVUl. 


Merc, itnj me, therefore, what thou seekest after, arid what thou wiJt 
What dost thou desire to make? 

Alcii. The Phdosophcr’8 Stone 

Sandivocius. 

It wanted several ipinutes of midnight, and Gljmdon repaired to 
the appointed spot. The mysterious empire which Zanoni had 
acquired over him, was still more solemnly confirmed by the events of 
the last few hours ; the sudden fate of the Prince, so deliberately 
foreshadowed, and yet so seemingly accidental, brought out by causes 
the most conunon-piace, and yet, associated with words the most pro- 
phetic, impressed him with the deepest sentiments of admiration and 
awe. it was as if this dark and wondrous being could convert the 
most ordinary events and the meanest instruments into the agencies 
of liis inscrutable will ; jet, if so, why have i)ermitted the capture of 
Viola? Why not have prevented the crime, rather than punish the 
criiniual? And did Zanoni really feel love for Viola? Love, and yet 
offer to resign her to himself, — to a rival, whom his arts could not iiave 
failed to balfle. fle no longer reverted to the belief liiat Zanoni or 
Viola had sought to dupe him into marriage. ITis fear and reverence 
for the former now forbade the notion of so poor an imposture. Did 
he any longer love Viola himself ? No; when that inoming he had 
heard of her danger, he had, it is true, returned to tlic sympathies and 
the ft!ar.s of affection ; but with the death of llie Prince her imagi^ 
faded again from his heart and he felt no jealous pang at t,he thought 
that she had been saved by Zanoni, — that at tliat moment slie \y?us 
perhaps beneath his roof. Whoever has, in the course of his life, 
indulged the absorbing passion of the gamester, will remember how 
all other pursuits and objects vanished from bis mind ; how solely he 
was wrapped in the one wdld delusion • witli what a sceptre of manic 
pow'cr t.lie despot-demon ruled every feeling and every thoiiglit. Ear 
more inl-ense than the passion of the gamester was the frantic, yet 
sublime desire, that mastered the breast of Glyndon. He wmtild be tlie 
rival of Zanoni, not in human and pcrisliable affections, but in preter- 
natural and eternal lore. He would have laid down life with content 
‘"•nay rapture, as the price cJf learning those solemn secrets wliich 
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separated the siraiisrer from mankuid. Enamoured of the eioddcss of 
goddcKses, he stretched forlh Ids arms— tiie wild Ixiou — tmd viinbraced 
a cloud I 

The nicrlit Avas most lovely and serene, and the waves scarcely rii> 
nlod at his feet, as the Eiii<lisliiiian ^rlided on by the cool and staiTy 
Douch. At leimth he arrived at the spot, and tliorc, leaning ag‘ainst 
the broken pilLir, he beheld a man' wrapped in a long mantle, and in 
an attitude of profound repose. He approached, and uttered the name 
of Zanoui. The figure turned, and he saw the face of a stranger ; a 
face not stamped by the glorious beauty of Zanoni, but equally 
nia,iestic in its aspect, and perhaiJs still more ijn[)ressive from the 
mature age and the passionless depth of thought that characterized 
the expanded londiead,' and deep'Set but piercing eyes. 

“You seek Zanoni,” said the stranger, “ he will he hove anon ; but, 
perhaps, he wdioin you see belbrc you, is more connected with your 
destiny, and more disposial to realize your dreams.” 

“liatli the earth then another Zanom F” 

‘‘If not,” replscd the stranger, “why do yon elierish the hope and 
the wild faith to be yourself a Zanoni ? Think you that none otheis 
have burned witii the same godlike dream P AVlio, indeed, in his first 
youth — ^youth yrhen the soul is nearer to the heaven from which it 
sprung, and its divine and primal longings arc not all effaced by the 
sordid passions and petty cares tliat are begot in time — who is tliere 
in youtlitbat has not nourished the belief that the universe has scciets 
not known to tin* common herd, and panted, as the hari for the water- 
springs, for t-he fouiilaiiis that lie hid and far away amids^t tlic broad 
wilderness of trackless science P 1'hc mnsic of the fountain is heard 
in the soul till the steps, deeeived and erring, rove away fiom 

its waters, and llie ivanderer dies in the iiiiglily desert. Think you 
that none who have eheriMli<‘(l the hope have fouucl the Irutli ? or that 
the yearning after llic Im'fiahlo Knowledge was given to us utterly in 
vainp No ! Every desire m liuinan hearts is but a glimpse of things 
that exist, alike distant and divine. No! in the woild there have 
been from age to age, sonic brighter and happier spirits who have 
attained to the rur in whieh the beings ala.vc mankind moAo and 
breathe. Zanoni, great though he be, stands not alone. lleMias had 
his predecessors, and long hues of successors may be jet to come,” 

“And will you tell me,” said Glviidon, “liiat m yourself I behold 
one of that mighty few over whom Zanoni has no superiority in poucr 
and wisdom P” 

“In me,” ansAvered the stranger, “you see one from whom Zanoni 
himself learned sonic of his loftiest s»*erei.s. On these shores, on this 
spot, have I stood m ages that your chroniclers but heblj’ reach. The 
Phoenician, the Greek, the Oscan, the Koman, the Lombard, I liavc 
seen them all ! — leaves gay and glillcring on tlic tnnik of the uni- 
versal life, scattered' in due season and again rmiewed ; till indeed, 
the same race that gave its glory to the uucient world bestowed a 
second j^ulh upon the new. E()r the pure Greeks, the Hellenes, 
whose origin has bcAvildcred your dreaming se]iolar8,AA^creof tlic sa^ie 
great family as the Norman tribe, born to be the lords of the uni- 
Terse, and in no hind on earth destined to become the ht'wersof wood. 
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J»>en the <iim traditions of the leamea, which brhijr the sons of Helhis 
from the vast and undetermined territcuies of northern Tlirace, to be 
the victors of the pastoral Pelasgi, and tlie founders of the line of 
demi-gods ; — which assign to a population bronzed beneath the suns 
of the west, the blue-eyed Minerva and the 3eiiow-l)aired Achilles 
(physical characteristics of the north) which introduce amongst a 
pastoral people, warlike anstoerHeies, and limited monarchies, the 
feudalism of the classic time ; even these might serve you to trace back 
the primeval settlements of the Hclleues to the same region whence, 
in later times, the Norman warriors broke on the dull and savage 
hordes of the Celt, and became the .Greeks of the Christian world. 
But this interests you not, and you are wise in your indiirertmce. Not 
in the knowledge of things WMthout, but in the perfection of the sou. 
witliin, lies the empire of man aspiring to be more than man.” 

“ And what books contain that seiense P — from wliat laboratory is i1 
wrought?” 

Nature supplies tlie materials ; they are around you in your daily 
walks. In the herbs that the beast devours and tJic cheuiist disdains 
to cull; in the elements, from which matter m its meanest and i1,s 
mightiest shapes is deduced ; in the -wide bosom of the air ; in the 
black abysses of the eaith ; everywhere are given to moilals the 
ro.sourcos and libraries of immortal lore. But as the simplest problems 
in the simplest of all studies are obs3urc to one who braces not his 
mind to their comprehension, as the rower in yonder vessel cannot 
tell you why two circles can touch each other only in one point ; so. 
though all earth were carved over and inscribed with the letters ot 
diviniT knowledge^ the characters would be valueless to him who does 
not pause to inquire the Language, nnd meditate tlie truth. Ymmg 
man, if tliy imagination is vivid, if thy heart is daring, if thy curiosity 
is insatiate, 1 will accept thcc as my pupil. But the first lessons are 
stern and di’caa.” 

“If thou hast plastered tliem, wliy not I?” answered Glyndon, 
bohUy. “ I have felt from ray boyhood that •strange mysteries were 
reserved fur my (iareer; ana from the proudest ends of ordinary 
ambition, 1 have carried my gaze into the cloud and darkness tliat 
stretch beyond. The instant 1 bi'hrld Zanoni, J felt as if 1 had dis- 
covered the guide and the tutor for m Inch my youth had iilly languished 
and vainly burned.” 

“And to me Ins duty is transferrid,” replied the stranger. “ Yon- 
der lies, aneliored in tlic ba}’, the Vis jscl in vihich Zanoni secLs a fairer 
home; a little while- and the breca) will rise, the sail will swell, and 
llu; stranger will have passed, like \ wind, away. Still, bke tlie wind, 
1 h; hiaves in thy heart the seeds tf at may bear the blossom and tlie 
fruit. Zanoni hath performed his task, he is wanted no more; the 

perfocter of his work is at thy side. lie conies ! I lieai’ the dash 

of tlie oar. You will have your choice subniitt ed to you. According 
as you decide, we shall meet again.” With these words the stranger 
moved slowly away, and disappeared beneath the shadow of the clifls. 
A boat glided rapidly across tJie u aters ; it touched land ; a man leapt 
on shore, and Giviidon recognised Zanoni, 

“ 1 give thee. Glyndon — 1 give Uicc no more the option of happy love 
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and serene OTjoymcnt. That hour is past, aud fate has linked the 
hand that might have been thine own, to mine. But I have 
gifts to bestow upon thee, if thou wilt abandon the hope that gnaws 
Wiy heart, and the realization of which, even I have not the power to 
foresee. Be thine ambition human, and I can gratify it to the fnlL 
Men desire four things in life— love, wealth, fame, power. The first 
1 cannot give tliee, the rest are at my disposal. Select wliicli of them 
ihon wilt, and let us part in peace.” 

Such are not ihc gifts 1 covet. I choose knowledge ; that know- 
ledge must be thine own. For this, and for this alone, I surrendered 
the love of Viola ; this, and tliis alone, nnisi be my recompense,” 

“ I cannot gainsay thee, though I can warn. Tlie desire to learn 
docs not always contain the facmlty to acquire. I can give thee, it is 
true, the teacher— tlic rest nnust depend on thee. Be wise in time, 
and take that wliich I can assure to thee.” 

“Answer rnc but these (juestions, and according to your answer I 
will decide. Is it in the power of man to attain intercourse with the 
beings of other worlds ? Is it in the powTT of man to uifluencc the 
elements, and to insure life against the sword and against disease?” 

“ All tins may be possible,” answered Zanoni, evasively, “ to the few. 
But for one who attains such secrets, millions may perish in the 
attempt.” 

“ One question more. Thou .” 

“Beware ! Of mjself, as 1 have said before, I render no account.” 

“Well, then, the stranger I have met this night, are his boasts to be 
’ believed ? Js he in trutii ()uc of the chosen seers whom you allow to 
have mastered the mysteries I yearn to fathom ? ” 

“ ’Hash mail,” said Zanoni, in a tone of compassion, “thy crisis is 
past, and thy choice made! 1 can only bid Ihi'che bold and prosper; 
yes, 1 resign thee to a master who /m the power and tiic will to open 
to thee the gates of au awful world. Thy weal or w^oe arc as nought 
in the eyes of his relentless wisdom. 1 would hid him spare thefi, 
but ho will heed me not. Mejuour, r<*erivc th.> pupil!” (xlyndou 
turned, and his heaii; beat when he iicreeiviid tluit 1nc stranger, wliose 
footsteps he had not lie^d upon the pebbles, u ]ios(‘ npjiroacli he had 
not beheld in the moonlight, was once more by Iqs side ! 

“ Farewell,” resumed Zanoni ; “ thy trial commences. When next 
we meet, thou wilt be the victim or the victor.” 

V Glyndoii’s eyes followed the recoding fonn of the mysterious 
sjkranger. ^ He saw him enter the boat, and he then for the first 
time noticed that besides the rowers there was a female, who 
stood up as Zanoni gained tfie boat. Even at the distance, he recog- 
nised the once adored form of Viola. She waved her Imnd to him, and 
across the still and shining air came her voice, mounifu'ly and swerriy 
in her mother’s tongue — “ Farewell, Clarence— I forgiv thee !— fare- 
well, farewell ! ” 

He strove to answer, but the voice touched a chord at his heart, 
and the words failed him. Viola was tilien lost for ever; gone with 
this dread stranger; darkness was round her lot ! And he himscif 
had decided her fate and his own ! 'rhe boat bounded on, the soft 
waves flashed and sparkled beneath the oars, and it was along one 
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sapphire track of moonlight that the frail vessel bore away the lovers. 
Jj'mher, and farther from his gaze^ sped the boat, till at last the 
speck, scarcely visible, touched the side of the ship that lay litcless in 
the glorious bay. At that instant, as if by magic, up sprang, with a 
glad murmur, the playful and freshening wind : and Glyndon turned 
to Mnjnour and broke the silence. 

“ Tell me (if thou canst read the future), tell me that her lot will be 
fair, and that her choice at least is wise ? ” 

‘'^My pupil I ” answered Mejriour, in a voice the calmness of which 
well accorded with the chilling words, “ thy first task must be to 
withdraw all thought, feeling, sympathy from olliers. The elementary 
stage of knowledge is to make self, and self alone, thy sludy and 
thy world. Thou hast decided thine own career; thou hast 
renounced love; thou hast rejected w^ealth, fame, and the vulgar 
pomps of power. What then arc all mankind 1 o thee P IV) per- 
fect thy faculties, and concentrate thy emotions, is hcnoeforlii tiiy 
only aim ! ” 

And will happiness be the end ? ” 

“ If haj)])mess exist,’’ answered Mejnour, it must be centred 
in a SELF to which all passion is unknowui. But happiness is the 
last state of being; and as yet thou art on the threshold of the 
first.” 

As Mfijnour snoke, the distant vessel spread its sails to the wind, 
and moved slowly along the deep. Glyndon sighed, and the pupil and 
the master retraced their steps towartis the eity. 
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BOOK THE POURTH. 

THE DWELLER OF THE THRESHOLD. 


CIIAFrER L 

Come vittima io vcjigro all’ ara.* 

Mktast., Al. 11. Sc. 7‘ 

It was abou<j a ir.oiifli after tlic date of Zanoui’s departure, and 
Glyndon’s iutroiluctioii to Mojiiour, when two Englishmen were 
walking, arm in arm, through the Toledo. 

“I tell you,” said one (who spoke w'artnly), “ that if you have a 
particle of coinmon sense left in you, yon^Avill accompany me to 
England. This Mejiiour is an impostor more dangerous, because 
more in earnest, than Zauoni. Aficr all, what do lus oromises amounl. 
to ? You allow that nothing can be more cquivaical. You say that 
he has left' Naph^s— that he has stdeeted a retreat more cougenial than 
the crowded thoroughfares of numtnthe studies in which lie is to 
-iintia-te you; and this rotrcjit is among the haunts of the fiercest 
'imidhts of Italy — haunts which justice itself dares not penetrate . 
Fitting hermitage far a sage ! 1 tremble for you. WJiat if this 
stranger —of whom notliing is known — he l(;agucd with the robbers; j 
ani these lures for your credulity bait but the trails hir your property^ j 
— jiiHrhaps your life ? You might come otf cheaply by a ransom of ^ 
rhall' your fortune. You smile indignantly ! Well ; put connntm sense 
out of the question ; take your own view of the matter. YoA are to 
undergo an ordeal which Mejnour himself docs not profess to de- 
scribe as a very tempting one. It may, or it may not succeed; if it 
docs not, you are numaced with the darkest evils ; and if it docs, you 
cannot be better off than the dull and joyless mystic whom you have 
taken for a master. ^ Away witli this folly : cn.ioy youth while it is left 
to you. Return with me to England; forget these dreams; enter 
your i>ropcr career; form affections more respectable tlian those which 
lured you awhile to an Italian adventuress. Attend to your fortune, 
make money, and become a happy and distinguished man. This is the 
advice of sober friendship ; yet the promises I hold oi t to you are 
fairer than those of Mejnour.” 

“ Merv^e,” said Glyndon, doggedly, ** I cannot, if 1 would, yield 
to your wislies. A power that is above me urges me on ; 1 cannot 
resist its influence. 1 will proceed to the last in the strange career J 
* As a victim 1 ffo to the altigr. 
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have commenced. Think of me no more. Follow yourself the advice 
you ^ive to me ami be liappv.” 

“ Tills is madness/’ said Mervale; “your health is already faib’ ns ; 
you are so chanj^cd I should scarcely know you. Come: 1 havealrcfuly 
had youi' name entered m my passport ; in another nonr T shall be 
ironc, and you, boy that you are, will be left without a friend, to the 
deceits of your own fancy and the maclunaiiona of this relentless 
mountebank.” 

“Enough,” said Glynd on, coldly j “you cease to be an effective 
counsellor when you suffer your prejudices to be thus evident. 1 have 
already had ample proof,” addl'd the Englislimaii, and his pale cheek 
grew more pale, “ of tlic power of this miin— if man he he, which I 
sometimes doubt — and, come life, come death, 1 w’illnot shrink from 
tlie paths that allure me. Farewell, Mervale, if we never meet again, 
if vmihcar, amidst our old and cheerful liaimis, that Clarence Glyn- 
ilon sleeps the Iasi sleep by the shores of Naples, oriunidst youdisfant 
hills, say to the friends of om* youth — ‘ lie died worthily, as thou- 
sands of Miirtyr-students have died before him, in the pursuit of 
kiiowh'.dgc.’ ” 

lie wrung ^foiTale’s hand as he spoke, darted from lus side, ttud 
disappeared amidst the crowd. 

I5y the corner of the Toledo, he was arrested by Nicot. 

“ Ah, Glyndou ! 1 have not seen you this month. AVhere have you 
hid Yourscif ? Have you be,en absorbed in your studies ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am about to leave Naples for Paris. Will you accompany 
me ? Talent of all order is eagerly sought for there, and will be sure 
to rise.” 

“ I thank you ; I have otlier schemes for the present „ 

“ So laconic !— v/hat ails you? Do you grieve for the loss of the 
Pisani? Take example by mo, I have already coasolod myself 
with Bianca Sacehim — a handsome woman— cpjighteued — no pre- 
judices. A valuable creature 1 shall find her, no doubt. But as for 
this Zanoni ! ” 

“ What of him?” 

“ If ever I paint an allegoncal subject, I will take bis likcne.ss as 
Satan. Ha, liu ! a true painter’s revenge — eh? And the way of the 
w'orld, too ! Wlieu wo cun do nothing else against a man wiiorn we 
hate, wo can at least jiaint his elligie.s as the Devil’s. Seriously, 
tlrmigh : 1 abhor that man.” 

“ V\Mu'riiore ? ” 

“ Wiiorefore ! Has he not carried ofl‘ ihe wife and the dowry I had 
marked for mvself! "Yet, after all,” added INicot, musingly, “had he 
served instead of iniiired mCj 1 should have hated him all the same, 
liis very form, and his very lace, niatle me at once envy and detest 
him. 1 feel that there is something antipathetic in our natui’os. I 
fi;el, too, that we shall meet again, wiieu Jean Nicot’ s hate may be 
less impotent.^ We, too, cher confrere— too, may meet agnm! 
Fhe la ReptMime ! 1 to my new world ! ” 

“ And I to mine. Farewell ! ” 

day Mervale left Naples; the next morning Gljmdon also 
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quitted the City of Delight alone, and on horseback. He bent ilia 
way into those Jiioturesque, but dangerous parts of the countix 
which at that time were infested by banditti, and which few travellers 
dared to pass, even in broad daylight, without a strong escort. A 
road more lonely cannot well be conceived than that on which the 
hoofs of his steed, striking upon the fragments of rock that encum- 
bered the neglected way^ woke a dull and melancholy echo. Large 
tracts of waste land, varied by the rank and profuse foliage of the 
South, lay before him; occasionally, a wild goat peeped down from 
some rocky crag, or the discordant cry of a bird of prey, startled in its 
sombre haunt, was heard above the bills. Tliese were the only signs 
of Itfe; not a human being was met— not a hut was visible. "Wrapped 
in his own ardent and solemn thoughts, the youn» man continued his 
way, till the sun had spent its noon- day heat, and a breeze that an- 
nounced the approach of eve sprung up from the unseen ocean whicli 
lay far distant to his right. It was then that a turn in the road brought 
before him one of those long, desolate, gloomy villages whicli are found 
in the interior of the Neapolitan dominions : and now he came upon a 
small chapel on one side the road, with a gaudily painted image of 
the Virgin in the open shrine. Around this spot, which, in the heart 
of a Christian land, retained the vestige of the old idolatry (for just 
such were the chaj^ls that in the pagan age were dedicated to tlie 
demon-saints of mjdhology), gatheired six or seven miserable and 
squalid wretphes, whom the Curse of the Leper bad cut ofl’ from 
mankind. They set up a shrill cry as they turned their ghastly visages 
towards the horseman; and without stirring from the spot, stretched 
out their gaunt arms, and implored charity in the name of the Mer- 
ciful Mother! 'Glyndon hastily threw them some small coins, and, 
tmming away his iace. clapped spurs to his horse, and relaxed not his 
Ipeed till he entered the village. On cither side the narrow and miry 
street, fierce and haggard forms— some leaning against the ruined , m alls 
of blackened huts, some seated at the threshold, some lying at full 
length in the mud — ^presented groups that at once, invoked pity and 
aroused alarm : pity for their squalor, alarm for tlie ferocity imprinted 
on their savage aspects. They gazed at him, grim and sullen as he 
rode slowly up the rugged street; sometimes wdiispering sign i (lean tL* 
to each other, but without attempting to stop his way. Even the cM- 
dren hushed their babble, and ragged urclims devouring liim with 
sparkling eyes, muttered to their mothers. “AVe shall feast well to- 
morrow ! ” It was, indeed, one of those liamlets in which Law sets 
not its sober step, in which Violence and Murder house secure— ham- 
lets common then in the wilder parts of Italy,— in which the peasjint 
was but the gentler name for the robber. 

Glyndou’s heart somewhat tailed him as he looked around, and tlie 
question he desired to ask died upon his lips. At length, from one of 
tlie dismal cabins emerged a form superior to tbercst. Instead of the 
patched and ragged overall, which made the only ganneiit of Tic men 
he had hitherto seen, the dress of this jierson was characterized by all 
the trapping of the national bravery. V pan h is raven liair, the glossy 
curls of which made a notable contrast to the matted and elfm locks 
of the savages around, w^as placed a cloth cap with a gold tassel that 
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hung down to his shoulder ; his moustaches were trimmed with care, 
aud a silk kerchief of gay hues was twisted round a well-shaped but 
sinewy throat i a short jacket of rough cloth was decorated with 
several rows of gilt lilagrcc buttons • his nether gai’iuenis fitted tight 
to Ills limbs, and were curiously braided ; while, in a broad parti- 
coloured sash, were placed two silver-hiited pistols, and the sheathed 
knife, usually worn by Italians of the lower order, mounted in ivory 
elaborately carved. A small carbine of handsome workmanship was 
slung across his shoulder, and completed his costume. The man him- 
self was of miflfllc size, athletic yet slender, with straight and regular 
features, sun-bunit, but not swarthv ; and an expression of counte- 
nauoe which, though reckless and bold, liad in it frankness rather 
than Icrocity, and, if defying, was not altogether unprepossessing. 

Glyiidou, after eyeing this fi^re for some moments with ^eat 
attention, checked Ids rein, and asked the w^ay to the “ Castle of 
the Mountain.” 

The man lifted his cap as he heard the question, and, a^pproaching 
Glyiidon, laid his hand upon the neck of the horse, and said, in a low 
voice, “ Then yon are tlic cavalier whom our patron the signor 
expected, lie hade me w^ait for yon here, and leaclyou to the castle. 
And indeed, signor, it might liave been unfortunate if X had neglected 
to obey the command.” 

The imui then, drawing a little aside, called out to the by-standers. 
in a loud voice, “ Ho, ho ! my friends, pay^henceforth and for ever all 
respect to tliis worshipful cavalier, lie. is the expected guest of our 
blessed patron of the Castle of the Mountain. Long life to liim ! 
May he, nke his host, be safe by day and by night~oii the hill and in 
llic w^aste — against the dagger and the biilieri— in limb and in lile ! 
Cursed be he who touches a hair of his head, oD- a baioceho in his 
pouch . ow aud for over we will prut ect and honour him — for the law 
or against the law — with the faith, and to the death.; Amen ! Amen 1” 

“ Amen !” responded, m wild chorus, a hundred voices; and the 
scat! creel and straggling groups pressed up the street, nearer and 
nearer to the horseman. , 

And that to may be known,” continued the Englishman’s strange 
protector, “to the eye and to tbc ear, I place around him the white 
sash, and I give him the sacred watchword /’mce to the Brave* 
Signor, wlicn you w^ear this sash, the proudest in these part.s will bare 
the head and bend the knee. Signor, when yon utter this watchword, 
tlie bravest hearts will be bound to your bidding. Desire yon safety, 
or ask you revenge — to gain a beauty, or to lose a foe—speak but the 
word, and we arc yours,— we are yours! Is it not so, comrades ? 

And again the hoarse void's shouted “ Amen, Amen ! ” 

“ Now, signor,” whispered the bravo, “ if you have a few coins to 
spare, scatter tliein amongst the crowd, and let us be gone.” 

Glyndon, not displeased at the concluding sentence, emptied liis 
purse in the streets ; and while, with mingled oaths, blessings, shrieks, 
and yells, men, women, and children scrambled for the money, the 
bravo, talcing tlie rein of the horse, led it a few paces through the 
village at a brisk trot, and then, turning up a narrow lane to the left, 
in a few minutes neither houses nor men wxre visible, and the inouii- 
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bridle and slackening his pace, the guide turned liis dark e>eB on 
Glvndon with an ai-cii expression, and said — 

“Your Extcllency was not, perhaps, j)rcparcd for the hearty 
welcome we have given you.” 

^ “Why, in truth, 1 ouphi to have been prepared for since the 
signor, to whose house 1 am hound, did not disguise from me the 
character of the neighbourhood. And your name, my friend, if I 
may so call you P ” , 

^H)li, no ceremonies with me, Excellency. In the village I am 
generally called ^laestro Pdolo. 1 had a surname onee^ though 
a very equivocal one ; and I liave forgotten t/iat suice 1 retired from 
the world.” 

“ \ud was it from disgust, from poverty, or from some — some 
ebulliliou of passion wliieh entailed punishment, that you betook 
yourself to the mounttons P ” 

Why, signor,” said the bravo, with a gay laugh, “hermits of my 
class seldom love the confessional. However, I have no secrets 
while my stop is in these defiles, my whistle in my pouch, and my 
carbine at my back.” With that Inc rolibcr, as if he loved permission 
to talk at his will, hemmed thrice, and began with much humour ; 
though as his tale proceeded, the memories it roused secuned to carry 
Jiim farther than he at first intended, and reckless and light-hearted 
ease gave way to that fierce and varied play of countenance and 
passion of gesture which charactiTizc the (‘motions of Ins countrymen. 

“ 1 was born at Tcrracina— a fair sjiot, is it. not. ? My father was a 
Icanied monk, of high birth ; my moil ler— Heaven rest her !— -an inn- 
keeper’s pretty daughter. Uf course there could lie no marriage in 
the case; and wlieiil was born, tli(*> monk gravely declar('.d my apjicar- 
ance to be miraculous. 1 was dedicated from my cradle to the altar ; 
and my head was universally dcelartM to bo tlic (ort hodox shape for a 
cowl. As 1 grew up, tlie monk took grea.t pains Avith my ediieation ; 
and 1 Icanie.d Liitiu and psalmody as soon as less iriiimndous infants 
learn crowing. Nor did the holy man’s cure stmt itself to my interior 
accomplishments. Although vowed to poverty,^ he alwa,ys con- 
trived that my mother should have her pockets full ; and between 
her pokets and mine there was soon established a elandcstinei com- 
munication ; accoi dingly. at foui-teen, I wore my cap on one side, 
stuck pislols in my belt, and assumed the swagger of a oa-valier 
and a gallant. At that age my poor mother died; and about the 
same period, my fat, her, iiaviiig written a Hist.orv of the Pontifical 
JUills, m fort> volumes, and being, a* I said, of higb birth, obtained a 
Cardinal’s liat. Prom that time he thought lit to disOAvn your liumble 
servant. He bound me over to an lioncst notary at Naples, and gave 
me two hundred crowns by way of provision. W(^ll, signor, 1 saw 
enough of the law to convince me that 1 should never be rogue 
enough to shine in tlie profession. So instead of spoiliiij, jjarchment, 
1^ made love to the notary’s daughter. My master disc overed out 
imioeent amusement, and turned me out. of (loors ; that was disE^ee- 
able. But my Niiietta loved me, and took crn’c tliat I slioiild not lie out 
in the streets with the Lazzaroni. Little judo, 1 thiidc I see her now 
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with her bare feet and her finger to her lips, opening the door in tho 
summer nights, and bidding mo creep softly into tlie kitchen, where, 
praised be tho s|iints! a flask and a manchet always awaited the 
hungry amoroso. At last, however, Ninetta grew cold. It is the 
way of the sex, signor. Her father found her an excellent marriage 
in the person of a withered old picture-dealer. She took the spouse, 
and very properly clapped the door in the face of the lover. I was not 
diaUeartened, Excellency ; no, not I. Women are plentiful while we 
are young. So, without a ducat in my pocket, or a crust for my 
teeth, 1 set out to seek iny foH-une on boaid of a Spanish merchant- 
man. That was duller vvork than 1 expected ; hut luckily we were 
attacked by a pirate -half tlie creww^re butchered, the rest captured, 
i was one of the last— always in luck, you see, signor— monks* sons 
liave a knack that w'ay ! The captain of tho pirates took a fancy to 
me. 'Serve with us?’ said he. ‘Toonappv/ said 1. Behold me, 
titen, a pirai,e 1 0 jolly life 1 how 1 blessed the old notary' for turning mo 
out of doors ! What feasting, what fighting, what wooing, w^t 
(lu^relling ! Sometimes we ran ashore and enjoyed ourselves like 
princes : sometimes we lay in a calm for day^s together on the loveliest 
sea that man ever traversed. And then, if the breexc rose and a sail 
came in sight, whoso merry as wc? 1 passed three years in that 
charming profession, and then, sigum, I grew ambitious. 1 caballed 
against the (iaplain; 1 wanted his post. One still night we struck 
the blow. The ship was like a log in the sea, no laud to' be seen from 
the mast-head, the waves like glass, and the moon at its full. Up we 
rose; thirty of us and inore. Up wc rose with a shout: wc poured 
into the cajdaiu’s cabin, 1 at the head. The brave old boy had caught 
the alarm, and theie he- stood at tho door-way, a pistol in each hand ; 
and his one eye (ho had only one!) worse to meet than the pistols 
VA crc. 

' Yield ! ’ cried I, ‘ your Lfc vshall be safe.* 

" ‘OVko lliat,’ said he-, and whiz wont the pistol; but the saints 
took care of thcjr own, and the ball passed by my chei;k, and shot the 
boatswain bt-lirndnie. I cloM*d with the euntain, and the other pistol 
went, oil' without luisctiief in the struggle. oucliYx fellow he was — six 
feet four without lus shoes ! Over wt‘ w'ciit, rolling each on the other, 
banta JMaria ! no time to get Ijold of om/s kiiile. Meanwhile, all the 
crew were up, some for the cajitain, some for me- cliisliing and firing, 
and swearing and groaning, and now and then a heavy splash hi the 
sea ! Eiiie supper for tlic sharks that night. ! i\t Idst, old Bilboa got 
iippcnnij.st ; out (la.slied his kml’e; down it rarnc, but not in my heart. 
ISo ! 1 gave my h'ft arm as a sliieUl; and the blade went tlu'ongli to 
the hilt, with ilie blood spurting up like the ram from a whale’s 
nostril ! With the woiglit of the blow the stout fellow came down, so 
that ins face tuuelied mine ; with iiiv right hand 1 cauglit him by the 
throat, turned him ovm- like a lamb, signor, and faith it was soon all 
up With liim-'the boatswain’s brother, a fat Dutchman, ran him 
tliroup'h with a pike. 

■ ' ' Old fellow,’ said I, as lie turned bis terrible eye to me, ‘ I bear 
you no malice, but we must try to get on in the ^orld, you know.* 
The captain grmued aiid ijttve up the ghost. I wtut upon deck-^ 
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what a sight ! Twenty bold fellows stark and cold, and the moon 
sparkling on the puddles of blood as cahiily as if it were water, 

' Well, signor^ the victory was ours, and the ship mine : I ruled morrily 
enough for six months. We then attjicked a Ifrencn sliip twice our 
size ; what sport it was ! And wc had not had a good fight so long, 
we were quite like virgins at it ! Wc got the best of it, arid won ship 
and cargo. They wanted to pistol the captain, but that was against my 
lavs ; m we gagged liiin, for he scolded as loud as if we were married to 
him ; left him and the rest of his crew on board our own vessel, which 
was terribly battered ; clapped our black flag on the Erenchman's, 
and set off mmily, with a orisk wind in our favour. ^Eut luck deserted 
us on. forsaking our own dear old sliip. A storm came on, a plank 
struck ; several of us escaped in the boat ; we had lots of gold with us, 
but no whaler ! Eor days and two nights we suffered horribh ; 
but at last we lan ashore near a Ercnch seaport.. Our soiry plight 
moved compassion, and Jis we had mouey, we were not suspected 
-^-people only suspect the poor. Here we soon recovered our 
fatigues, rigged ourselves out gaily, and your humble servant was 
consideirtd as noble a captain as ever w'alked deck. But now, alas, 
my fate would liavc it that I should fall in love with a silk-mcrcer’s 
daughter. Ah, how 1 loved her!— the pretty Clara! Yes, 1 loved 
her so well, t hat 1 w^as seized with lion*or at my past life ! 1 resolved to 
repent, to rnaiTy her, and settle down into an honest man. Aceord- 
ingly, 1 summoned my messmates, told them my resolution, rissigned 
my command, and persuaded them to depart. They wxrc good fcllow^s ; 
engaged with a Dutchman, against wiioni 1 licai’-d afterwards they 
made a successful mutiny, but 1 never saw them more. 1 had two 
tliousand crowns still left ; with this sum I obtained the consent of the 
.silk -mercer, and it w'rus agreed that 1 should be(‘f)me a partner in 
the firm. .( n(‘-cci not, say t.hat no one susp(icte|l that 1 bad been so great 
a man, and 1 passed for a Ncapohl an goldsmith’s son, instead of a 
cardinal’s. I was very happy then, signor, very — I could not have 
harmed a fly ! Had 1 married Clara, i had been as gentle a mercer 
as ever handled a measure.” 

The bravo paused a moment, and it was easy to See that he felt 
more than his w'ords and tone betokened. “ AWil, well, we must not 
look back at the past too earnestly— the sun-light upon itmiakes 
one’s eyes water. The day was fixea for onr wedding— ^it approached. 
On the evening before the apjiointed day, Clara, her mother, her 
little sister, and myself. Were walking by the port ; and as we looked 
on the sea, I wus telling them old gossip-tah^s of mermaids and sea- 
serpont.s, when a red-faced bottle-nosed Frenchman clapped himself 
right before me, and placing spectacles very deiibiTutiiy astride his 
probo.scis, echoed out, ‘ Sucre, mille tormerrea ! tliis is the damned 
pirate wiio boarded the Niobc ! ’ 

“ 'None of youi* jests/ said I, mildly. ‘ Ho, ho 1’ said he; ‘1 
can’t be mistaken ; help there I ’ and he griped me by the coUar. I 
replied, as you may supi/ose, by laying him in the kennel : but |t 
would not do. The French captam had a French lieutenant at his 
back, whose memory was as good as his chiei’s. A crowd assembled; 
otlicr sailors came up; the odds were against me. 1 slept that night 
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in prison: and in a few weeks afterwards^ T was fiie silence of 
gnlieys. They spared my life, because the eld IVenclniii^ 
averred that J had made my crew spare his. You- may bcliev? the 
oar and the chain was not to my taste. 1 and. two others esV^ every 
they took to the road, and have, no doubl, been Ion*; since brokcl> first 
the wheel. I, soft soul, would not commit another crime to jiain niyo, 
‘bread, fov Clara was still at my heart with her sweet eves ; so, limit- 
ing my rogueries to the theft of a beggar’s rags, vhich 1 eompcusalcd 
by leaving him my galley attire instead, 1 Ijegged my wiiy to the town 
where I left Clai’a. It was a clear winter’s day when I approached 
the outskirts of the town. 1 had no fear of detection, for my beard 
and hair was as good as a mask. Uh, Mother of Mercy ! there came 
across my way a funeral procession ! There, now you know it ; I can 
tell you no more. She had died, perhaps of lov(5, more likely of shame 
Can you guess how I spent that night P--1 stole a .pickiixe frOm a 
mason’s shed, and all alone and unscieii, under the frosty heavens, 1 dug 
the fresh mould from the grave ; I lifted the eoflin, I wrenched the 
lid, I saw her again -again ! IJecay had not touclied her. She was 
always pale in life ! I could have sworn she lived ! It vvas a blessed 
tiling to sec lier once more, aud all alone too ! But then, at dawn, to 
give* her back to the earth- to close the lid, to throw down the 
mould, to hear the pebbles rattle on the coilin'— that was dreadful! 
yimor. I never know before, and 1 don’t wish to think now, how 
valuable a thing huiiiaii life is. At sunrise J was again a wiinderer; 
but now tliat Clara was gone, my scruples vanisln^d, and again I was 

at war with my httt-ers. 1 eoni rived at last, at O , to get taken 

on board a vessel bound to Leghorn, woikiug out my passage. 
From Leghorn 1 went to Koine, aaid siationed iu,\sclf at tlie door 
of the cardinal’s palace. Out he came, his gilded coach at th(j 
gate, 

“ ‘llo, father ! ’ sfiid 1 ; ' don’t you laiow me ?’ 

“ ‘ Who are you?’ 

“ ‘Tour son,’ said 1, in a whisper 

“ Tlie cardinal drew back, looked at me eawestly, and mused a 
momenl. ‘All men are mv sons,’ quoth he then, very niiluly ; 

‘ there is gold for thee ! To him who begs once., alms ure dm; ; to 
him who licgs t^vice, jails are open. Take tlie hint aud molesi nic no 
more, llciwen bless thee!’ With that he got iutt^ his coach, and 
drove oft' to the Vatican. His purse wliicli he had left behind was well 
supplied. 1 was grateful and contented, aud took my uay to Tenii- 
cilia. J. had not long passed the Uxarshes, when i saw tv o horsemen 
approach at a canter. 

‘ ‘ You look poor, friend,’ said one of them, halting; ‘ yet you are 
strong.’ 

“ ‘ Poor men and strong are both sciviccablc and dangerous, Signoi 
Cavali(;r.’ ” 

“ ‘ Well said ; follow us.’ 

I obeyed, and became a bandit. 1 rose by degrees ; aud as I 
have always been mild in my calling, and have taken purses wil-hout 
cutting throats, I bear an excellent character, and can eat my macaroni 
at Naples without any danger to life and Lmb. For the last two 

L 
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wliat a sight !, ‘ 

smr ldiny V^ettled in th^c parts, where I hold sway, and where 3 
' Well, siff»i^ased land. I am called a fanner, signor j and I myself 
enough/ rob for amusement, and to keep my hand ih. I trust I 
size .‘Satisfied your curiosity. We are within, a hundred yards of the 
Tmle.” 

“ And how,” asked the Englishman, whose interest had been much 
excited by his companion’s narrative, and how came you acquainted 
with my host ?— and by wliat means has he so well conciliated the 
good-will of yourself and friends ? ” 

Maestro Ptiolo turned his black eyes very gravely towards his 
questioner. “ Why, siguor,” said he, “you must surely know more 
of the foreign cavalier with the hard name than I do. All I can say 
is, tliat about a fortnight ago I chanced to be standing by a booth in 
the Toledo at Naples, when a sober-looking gentleman touched me 
by the arm, and said, ‘ Ma4stro Paolo, I want to make your acquaint- 
ance ; do me the favour to come in to yonder tavern, and drink a 
llaskof Idcrima.' ‘ Willingly,’ said ]. So we entered the tavern. 
When we were seated, my new acquaintance thus accosted me: 
‘ The Count d’O has ollered to let me hire his old castle near 


B . Yon know the spot ? ’ 

“ 'Extremely well ; no one has inhabited it for a century at least ; 
it is half in rums, signor. A queer place to hire ; I hope the rent is 
not heavy.’ 

“ ' Maestro Pdolo,’ said lie, ‘ J am a philosopher, and don’t care for 
luxuries. I want a quiet retreat for some scientific experiments, ^e 
castle wiU suit me very well, provided you will accept me as a neigh- 
bour, find place me and my friends under your special protection. I 
am rich ; but 3 shall take uolhing to the castle worth robbing. 1 will 
pay one rent to the count, and another to you.’ 

“ With that wc soon came to terms ; and as the strange signor 
doubled the sum I myself proposed, he is in high favour with all 
his neighbours. We would guard the whole castle against an 
army. And now, signor, that 1 have been thus fruiik, be frank., 
with me. Who is tins singular cavalier ?” 


“ Who ?-Tie himself told you, a philqsophcr.” 

" Hem 1 scarehing for the plvilosopher’s stone, — eh ? a bit of a 
magician ; afraid of the priests?” ^ 

“ Prt^cisely. You have hit it.” 

" I thought so; and you arc his pupil ? ” 

“I aiu.” 


" I wish you well through it,” said the robber seriously, and cross- 
ing hiiiLSclf with much devotion : " I am not much better than other 
people, but one’s soul is one’s soul. I do not mind a little honest 
robbery^ or knocking a man on the head if need he — but to make 
a hargam with the devil! —Ah! take care, young gentleman, take 
care.” 


'' You need not fear,” said Glyndon, smiling ; " my preceptor is 
too wise and too good for such a compact. But here we are, 1 sup- 
pose. A noble ruin— a glon’ous prospect !” 

Glyndon paused delightedly, and surveyed tlie scene before and 
below with the eye of a painter. Insensibly, while listening to the 
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bandit, licihad woundup a considerable ascent, and now ft® 
a broad ledge of rock ’ covered with mosses and dwarii • 
Between this eminence and another of equal height upon 
castle was built, there was a deep but narrow^^lissuro, overgt?^®^ 
with the most profuse foliage, so that the eye could not penetriP^®^ 
many yards below the rugged suri'ace of the abyss; but the pro-^* 
fouudness might be well conjectured by the hoarse, low, monoto- 
nous roar of waters unseen that rolled below, and the subsequent 
course of which was visible at a distance in a perturbed and rapid 
stream, that intersected the waste and desolate valleys. To the 
left, the prospect seemed almost boundless ; the extreine clearness 
of the purple air serving to render distinct the features of a range 
of country that a conc^ueror of old might have deemed in itself a 
kingdom. Lonely and desolate as the road which Glyndon had 
passcjd that day had appeared, the laiidscajje now seemed studded 
w'itli castles, spires, an(i villages. Afar ofTi Naples gleamed whitely 
ill the last rays of the sun, and the rose-tints of the horizon melted 
into the azure of her glorious bay. Yet more remote, and in another 
part of the prospect, might be caught, dim and shadowy, and backed 
bv the darkest foliage, the ruined pillars of the ancient Posidonia. 
There, in the midst of his blackened and sterile realms, rose the 
dismal Mount of Tire; while, on the other hand, windmg through 
variegated plains, to which dist^ce lent all its magic, glittered 
numy and many a stream, by which Etruscan and Sybarite, Soman 
and Saracen, and Norman, had, at intervals of ages, pitched the 
invading ti'iit. All tlie visions of the past — the stormy and dazzling 
liistories of soutlicrn Italy— rushed over the artist’s mind as he gazed . 
below. And then, slowly turning to look behind, he saw the grey 
^aud mouldering walls of the castle, in which he sought* the secrets 
^that were to give to hope in the Future a mightier empire than 
memory owns m tlic Past. It was one of tiiose baronial fortresses 
with which Italy was studded in the earlier middle ages, liaving but 
Tittle of the Gothic grace or grandeur which belqjigs to the ecclesias- 
tical arcliitecture of the same time; but rude, vast, and menacing, 
even in decay. A wooden bridge was thrown over the chasm, wide 
enough to admit two horsemen abreast ; and the planks trembled 
and gave back a hollow sound as Glyndon urg-cd his jaded steed 
across. 

A road wliich had once been broad and paved with rough flags, 
but which now was half-obliterated by Ion" grass and rank wcc(ls, 
conducted to the outer court of the castle hard by ; tlie gates were 
open, and half the building in this part was dismantled; the rums 
partially hid by ivy that was the growth of ceniuries. But ou cutew- 
mg the inner court, Glyndon was not sorry to notice that there was 
less appearance of neglect and decay ; some wild ro.ses gave a smilo 
to the grey walls, and in the centre there was a fountain, in which 
the waters still trickled coolly, and with a pleasing rimnnur, from the 
jaws of a gigantic Triton. Here he was met by Afejneur with a 
smile.” 

“ Welcome, my friend and pupil,” said he ; “ lie who seeks for 
Trdth’can find in these solitudes an immortal Acudeme.” 

I. 2 
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ioid Abaris, bo far from esteeming Pythagoraa, who taught these things, 
necTtnuaxUBei' or witord, rather revved aud admired him as something divine. 
— Iambi. tCB., Kit. Pythag. ^ 


The attendants whom Mejnonr had engaged for his strange abode, 
were such as might suit a pliilosopher of few wants. An old Anne- 
nian, whom Gl>Tidon recognised as in the mj^stic’s service at Na^es ; 
a tail, hard-featured woman from the villap, recommended by 
Maestro Paolo, and two long-haired, smooth-spoken, but fierce- 
visaged youths from the same pkee, and honoured by the same 
sponsorship, constituted the establishment. The rooms used by the 
sage w-ere commodious and weather-proof, with some remains of 
ancient splendour in the faded arras that clothed the walls, and 
the huge tables .of costly marble and elaborate carvins?. Glyn- 
don’s sleeping apartment communicated with a kind of Bclvidere, 
or terrace, that commanded prospects of umivalled beauty and 
extent, aud was separated on the other side by a long gallery, and 
a flight of ten or a dozen staix’s, from the private chambers of tluj 
mystic. There was about the whole place a sombre and yet not 
displeasing depth of repose. It suited well with the studies to wliici 
it was now to be appropriated. 

Pot several days TVIejnour refused to confer with Glyndon ou thp 
subjects nearest to his heart. 

“All without,” said he, “is prepared, but not ail witliiu; youi' 
own soul must grow accustomed to the spot, and filled with the 
surrounding nature ; for nature is the source of all inspirntion.” 

With these words Meinour turned to light^'r topics, lie made the 
Englishman accompany him in long rambles through the wild scenes 
around, and he smiled approvingly when the young aiiist p.vc way to 
the enthusiasm which their fearful beauty could not nave faded 
to rouse in a duller breast; and then Mejnour poui’cd foi*th to his 
MTondering pupil the stores of a knowledge that seemed incxhaustitile 
and boundless. He gave accounts the most curious, mphic, and 
minute, of the various races (their characters, habits, creeds, and man- 
ners) by which that fair land had been successively overrun. It is 
true that his descriptions could not be found in books, and were unsup- 
ported by learned autliorities ; but be possessed the true charm of 1 he 
tale-teller, and spoke of all with the animated confidence of a personal 
wdtnc^s. Sometimes, too, he would converse upon ths more durable 
and the loftier mysteries of Nature with an eloQ^uence and a research 
which invested them with all the colours rather of poetry than science. 
Insensibly the young artist found himself elevated and soothed by the 
lore of his companion; the fever of his wild deshes was slaked. His 
mind became more aud more luUcd into the divine trau^uillity of 
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Contemplation ; he felt himself a nobler being ; and in the silence of 
his senses he imagined that he heard the voice of his soul. 

lt»was to this state that Mejnour evidently sought to bring the 
Neophyte, and in this elementary initiation the mystic was like every 
more o^'dinary sage. For he who seeks to discover, must first 
reduce himself into a kind of abstract idealism, and be rendered up, 
in solemn and sweet bondage, to the faculties which coa’tejmlplate 
and IMAGINE. 

Glyndon noticed that, in their rambles, Meinour often paused where 
the foliage was rifest, to gather some hero or flower; and this re- 
minded him that he had seen Zanoni similarly occupied. Can these 
humble children of nature,” said he one day to Mejnour, “ things tliat 
bloom and wdthe.r in a day, be serviceabie to the science of the liiglier 
secrets P Is there a pharmacy for the soul as well as the body, and 
do the nurslings of the summer minister not only to human health 
but spiritual immortality ? ” 

“ Ii,” answered Mejnour, a. stranger had visited a wandering tribe 
before one property of herbalism \vas known to them ; if he had told 
the savages that the herbs, which every day they trampled under 
foot, were endowed with the most potent virtues ; that one would 
restore to health a brother on the verge of death \ that another w^oii Id 
paralyze into idiocy their wisest sage; that a third would strike lil’e- 
less to the dust their most stalwart clianipioii; that tears and laughter, 
vigour and disease, madness and reason, wakefulness and sleep, exist- 
ence and dissolution, were coiled up in those unregarded leaves,— 
would they not have held him a sorcerer or a liar P To half the vir- 
tues of the vegetable world mankind are yet in the darkness 'Of the 
savages I have supposed. There arc faculties witliin us with which 
certain herbs have aflinity, and^ over which they have power. Tins 
moly of tlic ancients is not all a fable.” 

The apparent cliaractcr of Mejnour dilFercd in mucli from tliat of 
Zanoni ; and while it fascinated (rlyndon less, it subdued and im- 
pressed him more. Tlie conversation of Zanoni evinced a deep and 
general interest for mankind— a feeling approaching to enthusiasm for 
Art and Beauty. The stories circulated coiiciTning his habits elevated 
tlie mystery of liis life by actions of charity and bcneficieiiee. And in 
all this, there was something genial and humane that softened Uie awe 
he created, and tcndt:d, perhaiiS, to raise susnicions as to the loftier 
scorets tJiat he arrogated to himself. But JV1(‘jnour seemed w holly 
indifferent to all tlie actual world. If he com milted no evil, he seemed 
equally apathetic to good. His deeds relieved no w^arit, his "words 
pitied no distress. Wliat w^e c;dl the heart appeared to have merged 
into th a intellect. He moved, thought, and lived, like some regulfir 
and calm Abstraction, rather than one who yet refined, with the 
form, the feelings and sympathies of his kind! 

Glyndon once, observing the tone of suriremc indifference witli 
which he spoke of those changes on the face of earth, which he 
asserted he had witnessed, ventured to remark to him the distinction 
he had noted. 

“ It is true,” said Mejnour, coldly, "My life is the life that con- 
templates— Zanoni’ s is the Jde tliut emoys- when 1 gatocr ihe 
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htjrb, I think but of its uses ; Zanoni ivill pause to admire iU 
beauties” 

And you deem your own the superior and the loftier existenfe ?” 

“No. His is the existence of youth-mine of ago. We have cul- 
tivated diiicrent faculties. Each has powers the other cannot aspire 
to. Those with whom he associates, live better— those who associate 
with me, know more.” 

^ I have heard, in tmth,” said Glyndon, “ that his companions at 
Naples were observed to lead purer and nobler lives afi-er intercourse 
with Zanoni | yet were they not stnin^e companions, at the best, f(jr 
a saf?oP- This terrible power, too, that lie exorcises at will, as in the 

death of the Prinen di and that of the Count CgheUi, scai*ccly 

becomes the ti-anmiil seeker after ^ood.” 

“ True ” said Mejnour, with an icy smile ; “ such must ever be the 
error of those philosophers who would meddle with the active life of 
mankind. You cannot serve some without injuring others ; you can- 
not protect the good without warring on the bad ; and if you desire 
to reform the faulty, why, you mubt lower yourself to hve witli the 
faulty to know their faults. Even so saith Paracelsus, a great man, 
though often wrong,"* Not mine this folly ; I live but in knowledge 
— I have no life in mankind ! ” ^ 

Another time Glyndon (iuestioned the mystic as to the nature of 
that union or fraternity to which Zanoni had once referred. 

I am right, I suppose,” said he, “ in conjecturing that you and 
himself profess to be the brothers of the Bx)sv Cross ?” 

“Ho you imagine,” answered Mejnour, “that there were no mystic 
and solemn unions of men seeking the same end through the same 
means, before the Arabians of Damus, in 1378, taught to a wandering 
German the secrets which founded the Institution of tlie llosicrii- 
ciaus P I allow, however, that the jlosicrucians formed a, sect de- 
scended from the greater and earlier school They were wiser tiiau 
the Alchemists — their masters arc wiser than they.” 

“ And of this early and primary order how many stiU exist ?” 

“ Zanoni and myself.” 

“ What, two only ! — and you profess the power to teach to all the 
I’ecret that bailies Heath ?” 

“ Your ancestor attained that secret ; he died rather than ^rvivc 
the only thing he loved. We have, my pupil, no arts by which we 
Death out of our option, or out of the will of Heaven. These 
walls may crush me as I stand. All that we profess to do is but this 
—'to find out the secrets of the human frame, to know why the parts 
Dssify and the blood siagnatns, and to apply continual prevtmtives 
V) the elfcets of Time. T’liis is. not Magic ; it is tlie Art of Medicjinc 
rightly understood. In our order we hold most noble— first, that 
knowledge which elevates the intellect; secondly, tliut which pre- 
serves the body. Put the mere art (extracted from the juices and 
simples) which recruits the animal vigour and arrests tl e progress of 
decay, or that more noble secret which 1 will only hint to tliec at pre- 
sent, by which heat or caloric, as »yc call it, being, as Heraclitus 


* “ It is as necessary to know evil tlitn^s as pood; for who can know what it 
good without the knowing what is evil ” its.— Famctlms JJc JSfat. JSler*, Ub. a. 
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xfiscly taught, the piimordial principle of life, can he made its per^ 
petual renovator — these, 1 sav, would not suffice for safety, it i$ 
ours glso to disarm and elude the wrath of men, to turn the swords of 
our foes against each other, to glide (if not incorporeal) invisible to 
eyes over which we can throw a mist and darkness. And this some 
seers have professed to he the virtue of a stone of agate. Abaris 
placed it in his arrow. 1 will find you a herb in yon v^ley that will 
give a surer cluirm than the agate and the arrow. In one word, know 
tills, tliat the humblest and meanest products of Nature arc those 
from which*^he sublimest properties are to bo drawn.” 

^^Bul said Glyndon, ‘Mf possessed of these great secrets, whv so 
churlish in withholding their diffusion ? Does not the f ilse or char- 
latanic science differ in this from the true and indisputable — that the 
last communicates to the world the process by which it attains its 
discoveries; the first boasts of marvellous results, and refuses to 
explain the causes?” 

“ Well said, 0 Logician of the Schools but think again. Suppose 
we were to imjiart all our knowledge to all mankind, indiscriminately, 
alike to the vicious and the virtuous— should we be benefactors or 
scourges ? Imagine the tyrant, the sensualist, the evil and corrupted 
being possessed of these tremendous powers ; would lie not be a 
demon let loose on earth ? Grant that the same jnivilege be accorded 
also to the good ; and in what state would be society ? Engaged in a 
Titan war— the good for ever on the defensive, the bad for ever in 
assault. In the jircsent condition of the earth, evil is a more active 
principle than good, and the evil would prevail. It is for these rea- 
sons that wc arc, not only solemnly bouncf to administer our lore only 
to those who will not misuse and pervert it; but that we place our 
ordeal in tests that purify the passions and elevate the desires. And 
Nature in this controls and assists us ; for it places awful guardians 
and insurmountable barriers between the amhition of vice and Uie 
heaven of the loftier science.” 

Such made a small part of ilie numerous conversations Mejnoui 
held with his pupil, — conversations that, while they ap^ieared to 
address themselves to the reason, nifiarncd yet more the tancy. It 
was the very disfdaiming of all powders which Nature, properly inves- 
tigated, did not suffice to create, that gave an air of probability to 
those which Meinour asserted Nature might bestow. 

Thus days and weeks rolled on ; and the mind of Glyndon, gradu- 
ally fitted to this sequestered and musing life, forgot at last the 
vanities and chimeras of the -world without.. 

One evening he had lingered alone and late upon the ramparts, 
Avatching the stars as, one by one, they broke upon the twolight. 
Never Jiad he felt so sensibly tbc mighty power of the heaveps and 
the earth upon man ! how niu<^']i the s])rings of our mtcllcctual being 
are moved and acted upon by the solemn inlluemics of nature ! As a 
patient on whom, slowly and bv degrees, the agencies of mesmerism 
are brought to bear, he acknowledged to his heart the growing force 
of that vast and universal magnetism winch is the life of creation, and 
binds the atom to the -whole. A strange and ineffable consciousness 
of power, of the sometiung geeat within the perishable clay, 
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apipealed to ff^eUngs at once dim and glorious, '^like the faint recog- 
nitions of a holier and former being. An impulse, that he could not 
resist, led him to seek the mystic. He would demand, that hour* his 
initiatum into the worlds beyoud our world— he was prepared to 
breathe a diviner air. He entered the castle, and strode the shadowy 
and star- lit gallery which conducted to Mejnoui'*8 apartment. 


CHAPTER in. 

Man is tUe eye of things.— EcAvrH. de Vit. Hum. 

* * i litre IS, therefore a certain ecstatical or transporting power* which, if at 
any time it be excited or btirred up by an ardent desire and most strong 
imagmatinn, is aiile to conduct the spirit of the more outward, even to some 
absent and lar-dlstant object. — V on Hklmovt. 

The ro 9 ms that Mejnour occupied consisted of two chambers com- 
municating with each other, and a thiid in which he slept. All these 
rooms were placed in the huge sonare tower that beetled over the 
dark and busli-growu pn'cipico. The first chamber which Glyndon 
entered was empty. Witii a noiseless step he passed on, and opened 
the door that admitted into the inner one. rle. drew back at tlie 
threshold, ovrrpowered by a strong fiagranee which filled the cham- 
ber : a kind of mist thickened the air, rallier than obscured it, for this 
yanour was not dark, but resembled a snow-cloud moving slowly, and 
in lU'avy undulations, wave upon wav(\ regularly over the space. A 
mortal cold struck to the Euglishmaifs heart, and his blood froze. 
He stood rooied to the spoi ; anil, as his eyes stranii'd involuntarily 
through the vapour, he fancied (fur he could not be sure tliat it was 
not the trick of his imagination) that he saw dim, spcetre-like, hnt 
gigantic forms floating through the mist ; or was it not rather the 
mist itself that formed its vajiours fantastically into those moving, 
impalpable, and bodiless apparitions ? A gj(‘at paintei- of antiquity, 
is saiJ, in a picture of Hades, to have repn>seiited tin* monsters, that 
glide tiirough the ghostly River of the Head, so artfully, that the eve 
perceived at. once that the river itself was but a spectre, and the 
bloodless things that tenanted it liad no life, their forms hlcndii^ 
with the di'ad waters till, as the eye Continued to gsize, it ceased to 
disce.rn them from the preternatural element they weie supposed to 
inhabit. Such were tiio moving outlines that coiled and lloated 
through the mist ; but before Glyndon had even drawn breath in tliisS 
atmosphiu’e — for his life itself seemed arrested or changed into a kind 
of horrid trance- he felt his hand seized, and he was led from that 
room into the outer one. He heard the door close— his blood rushed 
again through his veins, and he saw aMcjuour by his side. Strong 
convulsions then suddenly seized His wiiolc frame — he fell to the 
ground insensible. When he recovered, he fouiwl himself iu the open 
air in a rude balcony of stone that jutted from thecliamber; the 
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stars sluninj? serenely over the dai’k abyss below, and resting calmly 
upon the face of the mystic, who stood beside him with folded 
arms. 

“ Young man,” said Mrjuour, “judge by wliat you have just felt, 
how dangerous it is to seek knowledge until prepared to receive 
it. Another moment in the air of that chamber and yon had been a 
corpse.” 

“ I’liPii of what nature was the knowledge that you, once mortal 
like myself, c6uld safely have sought in that icy atmosphere, which it 
VI as death for me to breathe ? — Mejnour,” continued Glyndon, and his 
wild desire, sharpened by the very danger he had passed, once more 
animated and nerved him ; “ 1 am prepari'd at least for the first 
stops. 1 come to you as, of old, the pupil to the Hierophant, and 
demand the initiation.” 

Mejnour passcid his hand over the young man’s heart— it beat loud, 
regularly, and boldly. Ite looked at him with something almost like 
admiration in Ins passionless and frigid features, and muttered, half to 
hirnheir—** Surely, in so much courage tlu^. true disciple is found at 
last.” Then, speaking aloud, he added — “ Bo it so ; man’s first initia- 
tion is in TKANCi:. Jn dreams commences all human knowledge ; in 
dreams hovers over measureless space the first faint bridge between 
spirit and spirit— tills world and the worlds beyond 1 Look stead- 
fastly on yonder st ar ! ” 

Glyudon obeyed, and Mcjnoiirvetired into the chamber; from which 
there then slowly emerged a vapour, somewhat paler and of fiiinter 
odour thaii^ that wdiieh had nem*ly produced so fatal an effect on his 
frame. This, on the contrary, as it coded around him, and then 
melted in thin spires into the air, breatliccl a refreshing and healthful 
fragianee. IJo still k('pt bis eyes on the star, imd the star seemed 
gradnslly to fix and command bis gaze. A sort of languor next seized 
his frame, but without, as be thought^ communicating itself to the 
mind; and as this crept over him, he Iclt his temples sprinkled wdth 
some vokitde and fierv essence. At the same inoment a slight tremoi 
shook Ills limbs, and llirilled throimh his vokis. The languor in- 
creased; still he kept his gaze upon the star; and now its luminous 
circumferenee seemed to expand and dilate. It became gradually 
softer and clearer in its light; spreading w'idtu* and broader, it diffused 
8,11 space - all space seemed swallowed up in it. And at last, in the 
midst of a silver sliming atmosphere, he felt as if something burst 
witliin his brain— as if a strong chain wpe broken ; and at that 
moment a sense of lieavenly liberty, of unnttmble didigiit, of freedom 
from the body, of birdbkc lightness, seemed to float him info tlie space 
itself, “ AVlioin, now upon earth dost thou u ish to see ? ” wlii.spered 
the voice of IVIejncur. “ Viola aud Zanoni ! ” answered Glyudon, in 
his heart; but lie felt that his lips moved not. Suddenly at tliat 
thought— tliroimli this space, in which nothing save .one mellow 
translucent light had been discernible,— a swuft succession 9 f shadowy 
landseaiies sccmefl to roll ; trees, mountains, cities, seas, glided along, 
like the changes of a phantasmagoria ; and at last, settled and sta- 
tionary, he saw a cave by the gradual marge of an ocean shore — 
myrtles and orange-trees clothing the gentle banks. On a height, at a 
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dbt^uoe, gleamed tlie wldte bat shattered relics of some ruined heathen 
etMce ; and the moon, in calm splendour, shining over all, literally 
bathed with its light two forms without the cave, at whose feet the 
blue waters crept, and he thought that he even heard them murmur. 
He reco^ised both the figures. Zanoni wiis seated on a fragment of 
Stone; Viola, half-reclining by his side, was looking into his face, 
wMch was bent down to her, and in her countenance was the ex- 
pression of that perfect happiness which belongs to perfect love. 

Wouldst thou hear them speak?” whispered Meinour; and again, 
without sound, Glyndon inly answered, “ Yes ! ” Tlicir voices then 
came to his ear, but in tones that seemed to him strange ; so subdued 
were they, and sounding, as it were, so far off, that they were as voices 
heard in the visions of some holier men, from a distant sphere. 

“And how is it,” said Yiola, “that thou canst find pleasure in 
listening to the ignorant ? ” 

“ Because the heart is never ignorant ; because the mysteries 
of the feelings are as full of wonder as thos^ of the intellect. If at 
times tliou eanst not comprehend the language of my thoughts, at 
times, also, I hear sweet emgmas in that of thy emotions.” 

say not so? ” said Viola, winding her arm tenderly round his 
neck, and under that heavenly light lier face seemed lovelier for its 
blusnes. “ For the enigmas arc but love's common language, and love 
should solve them. Till I blew thee— til) I lived with thee— till I 
learned to watch for thy footstep when absent— yet even in absence 
to see thee everywhere !— I di’camed not how strong and uU-pervading 
is the coimoction between nature and the 1mm an soul ! 

“And yet,” she continued, “1 am now assoi’ed of what I at fir^t 
believed— that the feelings which attracted me towards thee at first 
ware not those of love. I know that, by comparing the Present with 
the Past, — it was a sentiment then wholly of the mind or the spirit ! 
1 could not hear thee now say, ‘ Viola, be happy with another ! ’ ” 

“And I could not now tell thcc so ! Ali, viola ! never be weary of 
assuring me that thou art. liappy ! ” 

“ Happy, while thou art so. Yet, at times, Zanoni, thou art so 
sad ! ” 

“Because human life is so shorf; because we nmst parf at last; 
because yon moon shines on when the niglitiiigalc sings to it. nb more ! 
A little while, and thine eyes wiU grow dim, and thy beauty haggard, 
and these locks that 1 toy with now will b(' givy and loveless.” 

“ .^d thou, cruel one ! ” said Viola, toinbingly, “ i shall never see 
the signs of age in theS ! But shall we not grow old together, and 
our eyes be accustomed to a change which the heart shall not share !” 

^ Zanoni sighed ! He turned away, and scorned to conunune with 
himself. 

Glyndon's attention grew yet more earnest. 

“But were it so,” muttered Zanoni; and then looking steadfastly 
at Viola, he said, with a half-smile, “ Hast thou no curiosity to learn 
more of the Lover thou once couJdst believe the agent of the Evil 
One?” 

“ None 1 aU that one wishes to know of the beloved one, I know,.-^ 
that thou mest me 
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" 1 have told thee that my life is apart from others. tippropriatc 
not seek to share it ? ” crowded 

I share it now ! ” '' Ihe 

“ But were it possible to he thus youn^ and fair for ever, till^ws 
world blazes round us as one funeral pyre ! ” 

“ Wc shall be so, when we leave the world ! ” 

Zanoni was mute for some moments, and at length he said — 

“ Gjinst thou recall those brilliant and aerial dreams which once 
visitiid thee, when thou didst fancy that tliou wert pre-ordained to 
some fate aloof and afar from the common children of the earth P ” 
Zanoni, the fate is found.” 

“And hast thou no terror of the future,? ” 

“ The future ! I forget it ! Time past, and present, and to come, 
reposes in thy smile. Ali ! Zanoni, play not with the foolish credu- 
lities of my youth ! 1 have been bettor and humbler smcc i hy presence 
has dispelled the mist of the air. The Buture ! — well, when 1 have 
cause to dread it, I will look up to heaven ; and remember who guides 
our fate ! ” 

As she lifted her eyes above, a dark cloud swept suddenly over the 
scene. It wrapt the orango-tiees, the azun^ ocean, the dense sands ; 
but still the hist images I hat it veiled froiii tlie charmed eyes of 
Glyndon were the forms of Viola and Zanoni. The face of the one 
rapt, serene, and radiant; the face of tlic other, dark, thoughtful, 
and looked in more than its usual rigid^wjss of melancholy beauty 
and profound repose. 

“ k(mse thyself,” said Mcjriour, “thy ordeal lias commenced! 
I'luu’e are pretenders to the solemn scienije, who could have shown 
thee the absent j and iirai-cd to thee, in theii- chaiiatanic jargon, of the 
secret elootricitios and the magnetic fluid, of whose true properties 
1.ho\ know but the germs and elements. 1 will lend tliee the books 
of ilioso glorious dupes, and thou wdlt find, in the dark ages, how 
many erring sti;])s have stumbled upon the tbreshold of the mighty 
Icai-nuig, and fancied tliey had pierced the temple. Hermes, and 
Alhiu’t, and Paracelsus, I knoAv ye all ; but, noble As ye were, yc w’^ero 
faied to be deceived. Ye had not souls of laith, and daring fitted for 
the destinies at which yc aimed ! Yet Paracelsus — modest Para- 
celsus — had an arrogance that soared higher than all our knowledge, 
llo I ho 1 — he thoimlit he could make a race of men from chemistry ; 
In* arrogated to himself the Divine gift— tlie breath of life.* He 
would have made men, and, after all, confessed that they could be but 
j>ig[nies 1 My art is to make men above mankind. But you are 
impatient of my digressions. Forgive me. All these men (they were 
great dn'amers, as you desire to be) were intimate friends of mine. 
Jhit they are dead* and rotten. They talked of spirits — ^Imt they 
drc'aded to be in other company than that of men. Like orators whom 
[ liavo heardj when 1 stood by the Pnyx of Athens, bhizing with W'ords 
like comets m the assembly, and extinguishing their ardour like holi- 
day rockets when they were in the field. Ho I ho ! Demosthenes, 
my hero-coward, how iiiiiiblo were thv heels at Chfieronea ! And thou 
art impatient stiU ! Boy, I could tell thee such truths of the Past, 
* Paracelsus, De Nat. Rer , lib. i 
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alone^ and of thyself, face and hazard all. But if Ihou art. so 
enamoured of life, as to can; only to live oil no matter for what ends, 
recruiting the nerves and veins with the alclieinist’s vivifying elixir, 
why seek these daoj^ors from the intermediate tribes? Because the 
vei7 elixir that pours a more glorious life into the frame, so sharpens 
the senses tliat those larvm of the air become to thcc audible and 
apparent ; so that, unless trained by dcCTees to endure the phantoms 
and subdue their malice, a life thus gifted would be the most awful 
doom man could bring upon himself. Hence it is, that though the 
elixir be compojmded of the* simplest herbs, his frame only is prepared 
to receive it vilio has gone tljrouprh the subtlest trials. Nay, some, 
B(}arcd and daunted into the most intolerable horror bv the sights tliat 
burst upon their eves at the iirst draught, have found the potion less 
powerful to save than tin ‘agony and travail of Nature to destroy. To 
the unprepared the elixir is thus Init the deadliest poison. Amidst 
the dwellers of the threshold is ONE, too, surpassing in malignity 
and hatred all her tribe— one whose eyes have paralyzed the bravest, 
and whose power mercases over the spirit precisely in proportion to 
its fear. Does thy courage falter?” 

“Nav; tliy words but kindle it.” 

*^Eollow me, then; and submit to the initiatory labours,” 

With that, Mejuour led him into the interior chamber, and pro- 
ceeded to explain to him eertuin chemical ojicrations, which, though 
extremely simple in themselves, (jJjndou soon perceived were ea])ttblc 
of very extraordinary rc.sultb. 

** In the remoter times,” said Mejuour, smiling, “ our brotherhood 
were often compelled to recur to delusions to prolect realities; 'and, 
aa dexterous incchauieians or expert chemists, they obt aim'd the 
n^o of sorcerers Observe how easy to const met is tlic Sped re 
Lion that attended tlic renowned Leoiuudo da Vinci ! ” 

And Glyiulou beheld with delighted surprise the simple means by 
which the wildest cheats (>f the imagiimiion can hi* formed. ^J'he 
magical laiuiscupi’s inwhieh Baptist a Porta rejoicsed; the apparent 
change of the seasons with which Albertus Maciius startled the eml 
of Hollarid; nay, even those more dread delusions of tlie Ghost and 
Lnage with which the Necromancers of Ilcraclcawoke the couselence 
of the conqueror of Platiea^— all these, as the showman eneluuils 
some trembling children on a Christmas Eve, wilh his lantern and 
phantasiimgoria, Mejuour exhibited to Jj^^upd. 

“And now laugh for over at irheu these, the very tricks, 

the very stiorts and frivolities of sclejpteo, were the very acts which 
men viewed with abhorreuee ; and ip^uiftiors and Kings rewarded 
with the rack and (he slake.” 

“ But the Vlelu'mist’s transmutation of metals ” 

“ Natnic herself is a laboratory in which metals, and aT elements, 
arc for ever at change. Easy to miiko gold,— easier, more commo- 
dious, and cheaper still, to make the pearl, dhe diamond, and the 
ruby. Oh, jes ; wise men found sorcery in this, too ; but they found 
no sorcery in the discovi^rj, that by the sunplc.st combination of things 
• Pausaiiias-bCi* Plutarch. 
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of every-(ky use they could raise a doviJ that would swc^ away 
thousands of their bnd by the breath of consuming: fire, ^ Ciscoygi: 
what wijl destroy life, and you are a great man !— what wilF prolong 
ilj and you are an impostor !— Discover some invention in machinery 
that will make the rich more rich and the poor more poor, and they 
will build you a statue ! Discover some mystery in. art, that will 
equalize pliysical disparities, and they will pull down their own houses 
to stone you 1 Ha, ha, my pupil ! such is the world Zaiioni still cares 
for! you and I wdl leave this world to itself. And now that you 
have seen some few of the effects of science, begin to learn its 
grammar” 

Mejnour then set before his pupil cfertmn tasks, in which the rest 
of the night wore itself away. 


CHAPTER V, 

CIrc'at travell hath the gentle Calidore 
And O'yle endiued * * * 

'I'ticrc on a day — 

Ho ohainist to jspy a sort of shepheard groomo!., 

Playing on pipes and caroling apace. 

* * ♦ He, tncrc, bestyUc 

Saw a fairc damzeil. 

Spknsbii, Fame Queenc, cant. ix. 

Pou a considerable period the pupil of Mejnour was now absorbed 
in labour dependent on the most vigilant attention, on the most 
minute and subtle calculation. Bosults astonishing and various 
rewarded liis toils aud stimulated his interest. Kor were these 
studies limited to chemical discovery-— in which it is permitted me to 
say that the greatest marvels u])on the organization of physical life 
seemiid wrought by experiment s of the vjviiying influence of Heat. 
Mejnour professed to ffnd a link bt;tw(;en all intellectual beings in the 
ebstence of a eertnin aJl-pcrvading and ui visible fluid resembling elec- 
tricity, y et distinct from the knoAvn opiTal ions of that mysterious agency 
— a iluid that comnictcd thought to thought with the rapidity and 
precision of the modern telegrapli, and the mlluencc of this influence, 
according to ^lejnour, extended to the remotest past— that is to say, 
whenever aud wheresoever man had thought. Thus, if the doctrine 
W^cre true, all human knowledge became attainable through a medium 
established hetween the brain of the individual inquirer and all the 
farthest and obscurest regions in the universe of ideas, Glyndon 
was surprised to find Mejnour attached to the abstruse mysteries 
wliich the Pythagoreans ascribed to flie occult science of Numbeks. 
In this last, new lights glimmered dimly on his eyes ; and he began 
to perceive that even tjje power to predict, or rather to calculate, 
results, might by ^ 
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Bui lic observed that tlie last brief process bj^ which, in each of these 
exwriments, the wonder was achieved, Mejnour reserved lor iiimscif, 
and refused to coniinuiiicate the secret. The answer he ohtumed to 
Jiis remonstrances on this head was more stem than satisfactory ; — 

“ Dost thou think/' said Mejnour, “ that I would give to the mere 
pupil, whose qualities are not yet tried, powers t hat might change the 
face of the sochd world? The last secrets are intrusted only to him 
of w'hose virtue the Master is couviuccd. Patience! It is labour 
itself that is the great puriticr of tlie mind; and by degrees the 
secrets will grow upon thyself os thy mind becomes riper to receive 
them.” 

At last Mejnour professed liimself satisfied with thp progress made 
by hia pupil. “ The hour now arrives," he said, “ when thou mayst 
pa'»s the great but airy barritir,— w heii thou inayst gradually confront 
the terrible Dweller of the Thn^shold. Continue iliy lahours— con- 
tinue to suppress thine impatience for results unlil thou cans! fathom 
the causes. J leave (hee lor one month ; if, at the end iif that period, 
when I return, the tasks sot tliec are eomi)jeit‘d, and tliv nimd pro- 
parexl by contemplation and austere thought for the ordeal, i promise 
thee the ordeal shall comnu'iioe. One eaiition alone i give thee, 
regard it as a peremptory eomniand— I'hvt-er not this chamber!" 
(They were then standing in tlie loom whore their experiments had 
been chiefly made, and in whieh Glyiuhm, on the night lie had sought 
the solitude of the Mystic, had nearly fallen a victim to his intrusion.) 

“Enter not this chainner till my return; or, above all, if by any 
search for materials necessary to i.hy toils, thou shouldst venture 
hither, forbear to light tlie najditha in iliose vessels, and to open the 
vases on yonder slielvos. 1 leave the key of t lie room in thy keeiiiiig, 
ill order to try fhy ahst inenee and self -cunt lul, \ouiig man, lids very 
temptation is a yiari of i by trial." 

With tlmt, Mejnour phicod ilieke} in his liands; and at sunset he 
left the castle, 

Por several days Gljndon continiKd iniumrsod in emidoymonts 
which strained to the utuio.st all the faeulties of his iulellcrt. Even 
the most partial success depended so eiinrolyoii the abstract ion of 
the mind, and the minuUmess of its ealeul.»ti«ns, that there was 
scarcely mom for any other thouirht Ilian tliose absorbed iii tJie oemi- 
pfitiou. ‘And doubtless this perpetu.ul straui of the faculties v, /tie 
object of Mejnour in Avoiks that did not seem cxaetly pcrtiiieid to the 
jiiirposes in view. As the stuilti ol the clememary Tnathejiialies, hif 
example, Ls not so proCifable in the solving of problems, useless iii 
our atler-eallings, as it is serviceable in Iraining the intelleet to the 
comprelH'Hsion and analysis of geiu'ral tniths 

But in less tlian half the tune which ^lejnour had slated for the 
duration of his absence, all that the iMystie liad appointed to his tuils 
W'as completed by the Pupil; and then his mind, thus relieved from 
the drudgery ana meehamsm of erntdoynumt, once more sought oei u- 
pationin dim conjecture and rcslles.s fancies. II is mr uisitives^4iiid 
rasli nature grew^ excited by the prohibition of Mejnour, and he found 
himself gazing too often, with perturbed and daring curiosity, upon 
the key of the forbidden chamber. He began to feel indigmiiit at a 
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trial of constancy which he deemed frirolous and puerile. What 
nur^ry tales of Bluebenrd and hLs closet were revived tp daOnt and 
terrify him ! How could the mere walls of a chamber, in which he 
had so often securely pursued his labours, start into living danger? 
if haunted, it could be but by those delusions which Mejnour had 
tauglit him to despise. A s^dowy lion — a cliemical pliantasm 1 Tush ! 
he lost half his awe of Mejnour, when he thought that by such tricks 
the sage could jiractise upon tlu' very intellect he had awakened and 
inai meted! Still he resisted the impnlscs of his curiositv and his 
nndc, and, to cbcape from tlicir dictation, he took long rambles on the 
nills, or amidst the valle^vs that surroiaided tJie castle: — seeking by 
bodily fatigue to subdue the imrc-imsing mind. One day, suddenly 
emerging from a daik ravine, he came upon one of those Italian 
scenes of rural leslivity and mirtli in which the classic age appears to 
revive. Jt was a festival, ])arUy agricuitural, partly religious, held 
yeiu'ly by the peasants of that district. Assembled at the outskirts 
of a village, aiimiated crowds, just returned from a procession to a 
iieighboining chapel, weic now ibnniiig themselves into groups — the 
old to taste the viutagej the young to danee--all to be gay ami hapjiy. 
This sudden pieture ol easy joy, and careless ignorance, contrast mg 
so Ibi’cihly with t-ho intense studies and tha,t parching desire for wis- 
dom vvineli had so joiiij made up las own life, and burned at his owm 
heart, sensible ailcetea (Ujiicloii. As he stood aloof and gazing on 
them, the joung man felt ouco more tliat he w^as young ! The 
menioiy of all lie had lieeii content to saerilice spoke to him like the 
sharp voice! of remorse. The ilittiiig forms of the women in their 
picturesque attire, their liapjiy laughter ringing through the cool, still 
air of the uutunm noon, brought back lo the heart, or rather perhaps 
lo the senses, tiie images oi his past time, the “ golden shepherd 
houvb,’' w iicn to live was but to enjoy. 

lie approached minrcr and nearer to the scene, and suddenly a noisy 
group swejit round him ; and Maestro Ihioio, lapping him familiarly 
on the siioidder, exclaimed, m a hcaidy voice, “Welcome, Exeelloncy ! 

-w'c ;ire rejoiced to see you amongst us.” (llyndon was about to reply, 
to this salulatioii, when his eyes rested iijion the Ihce of a young girl 
leaning on Taolo’s arm, of a beauty so attractive, that his colour ruse 
his hear! In-at as ho cucouiilered her gaze. Her eyes sparkled 
wn.u a roguish ami jiefculaiit iriirili, her ];j,rted lips showed teeth like 
pearls,— us if inqiatjcnt at tlie imusc of li<‘r coinpauioii from the reved 
of the i’l si, her little foot beat tbe ground to a measui’e that she half- 
liumiiif'd, halt-chanted. Piiolo laugheil as he saw the ellect the girl 
had produeed upon the young forcigiuT. 

“ U ill yon not dance, Excellency ? Come, Jay aside your greatness, 
and be merry, like us poor devils. 8ec how our pretty EiUicleis long- 
ing for a partiKir. Take eomjiassion on her.” 

El Hide iiout.ed at this speech; and disengaging her arm from 
Paolo’s, turned aw^ay, but threw over her shoulder a glance hall’ innt- 
iug. half defyTng. Glyndoii, almost involuntarily, advanced to her, 
and addressed her. 

Oh yes, he addresses lier ! She looks down, and smiles. Paolft 
leaves them to themselves, suuntiu'ing olf with a devil-me-cariim 
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air. Mlide speaks dow. and looks up at the scholar’s face wafh 
arch invitation. He shakes his head ; Fillide laughs, and her laugh 
is silvery. She points to a gay moimtameer. who is tripping up to 
her merrily, why docs Glyndon feel jealous? Why, when she 
sneaks agiun, does he shake his head no more P He offers his hand; 
h illide blushes, and takes it with a demure coquetry. What ! is it so, 
indeed ! They whirl into the noisy circle of the revellers. Ha ! ha ! 
is not this better than distilling herb^ and breaking thy brains on 
i’ythagorcan numbers P How lightly Pillide bounds along ! How 
her lithesome waist supples itself to thy circling arm ! Tara-ra-tara, 
ta~tara, rara-ra ! What the devil is in the measure, that it makes the 
blood course like quicksilver through the veins? Was there ever a 
pair of eyes like Eillide’s P Nothing of the cold stars there ! Yet 
how they twinkle and laugh at thee! And that rosy, pursed-up 
iiioiitli, thfit will answer so sparingly to thy flatteries, as if words were 
a waste of time, and kisses were their proper language. Oh, pupil of 
Mejnour 1 oh, would-be Kosicrucian — rlatonist— Magian—l know not 
what 1 1 am ashamed of thee ! What, m the names of Averroes, and 
llurri, and .toippa, and Hermes, have become of thy austere contem- 
]ilations ? Was it for this thou didst resi^ Viola r I don’t think 
thou hasi- the smallest recollection of the elixir or the Cabala. Take 
care I What are you about, sir P Wliy do you clasp that small hand 
locked within your own P Why do you— Tara-rara tara-ra, tara-rara- 
ra, rarara, ta-ra a-ra ! Keep your eyes off those slender ankles, and 
that crimson bodice! Tara-rara-ra P There they go again! And 
now tlicy rest under the broad trees. The revel has wnh’led away 
from them. They hear — or do they not hear— the laughter at the 
ihstanceP They see— or if they have their eyes about them, they 
f^houki see— couple after couple, ghding by, love-1 alkiug and love-look- 
ing. But I will lay a wager, as they sit under that tree* and the round 
sun goes down bclmid the mountains, that they see or near very litlle 
except themselves ! 

“ Hollo. Signor Excellency ! and how docs your partner please vou P 
Come and join our feast, loiterers; one dances more merrily after 
wine.” 

Down goes the round sun ; up comes the autumn moon. Tara, 
tara, rarara, rarara, larara-ra ! Dancing again ; is it a dance, or some 
movement gayer noisier, wilder still P How they glance and gleam 
through the night sliadows — ^thosc flitting forms ! What confusion I 
“ what order ! Ha, that is the Tarantula dance : Maestro Pdolo foots 
it bravely ! Diavolo, what fury ! the Tarantula has stung them all. 
Dance or die; it is fury— the Coi^^bantes- the Meenads- the-’; — . 
Ho, ho ; more wine 1 the Sabbat of the Witches at Benevento is a 
joke lo this ! From cloud to cloud wanders the moon— now shining, 
now lost. JDIiuuess while the maiden blushes ; light when the maiden 
smih's. 

“ Filb'de, thou art an enchantress !” 

“ Bmm 7wtte, Excellency ; you will see me again ! 

“ Ah, young man,” said an old decrepit, hollow-eyed octogenariam 
koiung on his stafl', make the best of sour youth. 1, too, once had 
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ft Fiilide! I was haudsomer ilian yoa then! Alas : if we could be 
always young I” 

“Always young I” GljTidon started, as he turned his gaze from the 
fresh fair rosy face of the girl, and saw the eyes dropping rheum-— the 
yellow wrinkled skin— the tottering frame of the old man. 

“ Ha, ha!” said the decre^iit creature, hobbling near to him, and 
with a malicious laugh. “ Yet 1, too, was young once I Give me a 
baioccho for a glass of acqua vita I” 

Tara, rara, ra-rai a, tnra, rara-ra I There dances Youth I Wrap thy 
rags rouT'i’ ^icc, and totter off. Old Age! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Whilcsit Calidore does follow that faire mayd, 

IJnnnndful of liia vow and higfh belieast 
Which b)* th(?Faene Qnecne was on him layd. 

SPKNSiiU, Fnerte Queenct cant. x. s. i. 

It was that grey, indistinct, struggling interval between the night 
and the dawn, when Ciarenoc stood once more in his chamber. The 
abstruse calculations lying on his table caught his eve, and filled him 
with a sentiment of weariness and distaste. But — ‘^Alas, if we could 
be always young ! Oh. thou horrid spectre of the old rheum-eyed man ! 
TVliat apjjaritiou can the mystic chamber shadow forth more ugly and 
more hateful than thou? Oh yes; if we could be always young! 
But not f thinks the Neophyte now)— not to labour for ever at these 
crabbed ngurcs and these cold compounds of herbs and drugs. No - 
but to enjoy, to love, to revel! What should be the companion of 
youth but pleasure ?— And the gift of eternal youth may be niiue this 
very hour f What means this prohibition of Mejnour’s P Is it not of 
the same complexion as his ungenerous reserve even in the minutest 
secrets of chemistry, or the numbers of his Cab6la? — compelling me 
to perform all the toils, and yet withholding from me the Knowledge 
of the crowning result ? No doubt he will still, on his return, show me 
that the great mystery can be attained; but will still forbid me to 
attain it. Is it not as if he desired to keep mv youth the slave to his 
age ? — to make me dependent solely on himself P— to bind me to a jour- 
neyman’s service by perpetual excitement to curiosity, and the sight 
of the fruits he places beyond my lips These, and many refleoftioiis 
still more repimng, disturbed and irritated him. Heated with wine — 
excited by tlie wild revels he had left— he was unable to sleep. The 
image of that revolting Old Age which Time, unless defeated, must 
bring upon himself, quickmiod the eagerness of his desire for the daz- 
zling and imperishable Youth he asenbed to Zanoni. The prohibition 
only served to create a spirit of defiance. The reviving day, laughing 
jocundly through his lattice, dispelled all the fears and superstitions 
that belong to night. The mystic chamber presented to his imagma- 
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tion uothmff to differ from any other apartment in the cjfstle. What 
foul or malijjnant apparition could liarm him in the lig^ht of that 
blessed sun ! ^ It was the peculiar, and on the whole most unhapiiy, 
contradiction in Glyndon 8 nature, that while his reasoning's led him 
to doubt— and doubt rendered him in moral conduc/t irresolute and 
unsteady *" hei was physically brave to rashness. Nor is this uncom- 
mon : scepticism and presumption are often twins. Wlien a man of 
this character d('t(;rmiiies uiion any action, personal fcai-'nevcr deter® 
him ; and for the moral fear, any sophistry suffices to self-will. 
Almost without onidyzing iiimself the mental process by which his 
nerves liai dcned themselves and his limbs moved, he traversed the 
corridor, gamed Mejnour’s apartment, and opened the forbidden door. 
All vras as lie liad been accustomed to see it, save that on a table m 
the centre of tlie room lay open a large volume. He approached, and 
gazed on the characters on the pa^c; they were in a cipher, the study 
of whicli had made a iiart of his labours. With but slight difficulty 
he imagined iJiat lie interpreted the meaning of the first sentences, 
and that they nm thus 

* 

" To quaff the inner life, is to sec the outer life : to live in defiance 
of time, is to live in the whole. He who discovers the elixir, discovm 
what lies in space; for the spirit that vivilics the frame strengthens 
the senses. There is aUractioii in the elementary principle of light. 
In the lamps ot RosicTucius, the fire is the pure elementary principle. 
Kindle the lamps while thou openest the vessel that contairia the 
ebvir, and the liglit attnicls lowaids thee those beings wliosi life is 
that li'^lit. Beware of f'ear. Rear is the deadliest enemy to Kiiow- 
ledgi‘.’’ Hero 1 he ciphers chaug(‘d tlu'ir characi cr, ami became iiicora- 
preiicnsihle. .But had he not read enough ? Bid not the last sentenee 
suffice? Beware oi’Kcar It wais as if Mejuour had pimiosciy 
left iJie pngeop<*u™*as if tlic trial wa% in truth, the reverse of the one 
liretcrided- as if tluj Alysiic had ilesigned to make e.xpcrimeut of his 
while afieeting but that of \\\^ forbearance. Not Boldness, 
hut hear was the deadliest enemy to Knowledge. He moved to the 
shelves on wliii'li the crystal vasScs were placed; with an unlremhlmg 
hand he took from oiie of them the Siopjjcr, and a delicious odour 
suddciil} dilTiised itself through the room. The air sparkled ap^if v ith 
a (liamoud-dust,. A sense of unearthly delight — of an existence that 
s(‘emed all spirit, Hashed through his whole frame; and a faint, 
low, but (!X(iuisite music crept, tlmiliug, through the chamher. At 
this nuanent he hcoixl a voice in the corrnior, calling on his name ; and 
prcseutli there was a knock at the door without. “Aie you there, 
Signor said the clear tones of Maestro Paolo. Glyiidqu hastiiv 
reeloseil and replaced tlie vial; and bidding JViolo await him hi lus 
own apartment, tarried till he licard the intruder’s steps dcpai’t; he 
then reluctantly quitted the room. As he locked the door, he still 
heard the dying strain ot that fairy music; and \yith a light step, and 
a joyous heart, he rcpaircii to Paolo, inly resolving to visit again the 
chamber at an hour when his experiment wuidd he safe Ironiinterrup- 
tion. ^ ' 

As he crossed his thresUold, PaoIo started back, and exclaimed. 
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liy, Excellency ! T bcarcely loctCTise you ! Amusement I see is 
II prr(‘at bcautiticT \o the younj?, .Yesicrday you looked so pale and 
Ima'i^urd ; but Eillule/s merry eyes have done more for you tlian the 
plulofioplier’s stone (Saints, forgive me for naming it) ever did for the 
wi/,ard^.” And Crlyndon. ^dancing at the old yenetian mirror, as 
1 Vm)1o spoke, was scanioly less starilcd than Paolo himself at the 
ehanirc in his o\ni mien and bearins:, llis form, before bent with 
Ihouii'ht, seemed to him taller by half the head, so lithesome and (‘reet 
rose ins slender si ature ; hia ejes j^Iowed, his eheeks blooim'd with 
healtli and llie innat(’ and pemulini’ pleasure. If the mere fnn^rmiee 
of the elixir was tlms potent, 'veil uii^hi the rdchcmists have ascribed 
life and youth to the draiidit ! 

“You must forgive me, Execlleiicy, for disturbing!: yon,” said Ik^olo, 
prodnciiiGT a letter from Ins pouch; “hill our Pal ruu has just nritteu 
to me to say tlial lu' will be lieic to-moirow, and deslri'd me to lose 
not a moment in uinmr to yourself this hillel, which lie inclosed.” 

“ V\'iio broni!:lil I he iclt(T ? ” 

“ A liorseman, who did not wail for anv reply.” 

Glyndon opened tin* Idler, and r<‘ad as follows : — 

“ 1 return a week sooikt Ilian 1 liad intended, am] yon wH) expect 
me lo-moriow. Vm will thou ouler on Iheoiileal you (K'sire; but 
nmidubor thal, m (loi'ie: so, you nms!. ivduei^ Ihsus'-: as far as possibhi 
into Mind, The senses must l)'‘ morliiied and Milidiied— not tlie 
wlnsiie.rof <me passion hesard. 'i'hon maysl, be rnnsti'i of llie ('a)»a)n 
ami the CMiej-nsti v ; but llicii must bo mastm'also over the Plesh ami 
llie Blood - over Ijovo and Vanil >, Ambiiiim mrl Hale, 1 willtiust 
to find thee so. Past and im'ditato till we meet ! ” 

Glyndon crnmjded the h'Hcr in his hand willi asmilo of disdai)) 
'Wliat! more (Irud^’ory -more nbsimenee! Youlli \vi1hout love and 
pleasure! Ha, ha! ballled Mrjnour, thy pujul shall ^ain l^y seen* is 
without Hiino aid ! 

“Ami Killidc ! I jiassed her eottasre in my way — she blnshi'd and 
si<!:Ued wlumi jesied her ab«)ul j^ou, f>.fell(me,\ i ” 

“ A'Vell, ihiolol 1 llnmk thee for so charmmy: an inii’oduolion. Thine 
must bo a rare lilV ” 

“ Ah, Excellency, wdiilo wii are youn^j;, notliini^* like adventure— 
except lov(‘, wine, and lamrhUT ! ” 

“ Very tiue. PareweJ], Aiaeslro LMolo ; we will talk more with each 
other ill n few days.” 

All I hat Tnomim!;' Glyndon was almost over])Owercd wilh the new 
pcntmienl of hapiimess that iia<l entered into him He roanual inlo 
the woods, amlrn* felt a pleasure lhat rcMMubled his earlier life of an 
artist, but a pleasure, yet more subtle ;md vivid, in the various eoloui s 
of Ibe aiiluum folnifrc. Gcrlamly, Tsiatinv seemed to be biou'Jit 
closin’ to him ; he, eomprehemled better all that Mejiiour had ofieu 
preached to lam of the m>steryof aymiialliies and ati raetions, lie 
was about to enter inlo 1 he same law as those mute etiildren of the 
forests! He was to know the raMrirul of life; the si'asoiis that 
clnllcd to winter should yet briuij a^aiii the * bloom and the miiih of 
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Rprinff. Man’s common eMstonce is as one year to the vegetable 
vrorld : he has his spring, his summer, his autumn, and winter— ^)ut 
onijr ondd. But the riant oaks roima him go through a rpolymg 
scries of verdure and youth, and the green of the centenarian is os 
vivid in the lieams of May as that of the sapling by its side. 
“Mine shall be your spring, but not your winter!” exclaimed the 
aspirant. 

Wrapt in these sanguine and joyous reveries, Glyndon, miitting the 
woods, found himself amidst cultivated fields and vineyards to which 
his footstep had not before wandered ; and there stood, by the skirts 
of a green lane that reminded him of verdant England, a modest 
house — half cottage, half farm. The door was open, aud he saw a 
girl at work with her distaff. She looked up, uttered a slight cry, 
and, tripping gaily into the lane 1.0 his side, he recognised tlie dark- 
eyed Eillide. 

“ Hist 1” she said, archly putting her finger to her lip ; “ do not 
speak loud — my rnotlu'.r is asleep witliiu ; and I knew you would come 
to see me. It is kind I ” 

Glyndon, with a little ornbarrassment, a c opted the compliment ti^ 
his kindness, which ho did not exactly deserve. “ You have thought, 
then, of me, fair Eillido f' ” . . 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, colouring, but with that frank, bold 
ingenuousness winch characterizes the icmalcs of Italy, especially of 
the lower class, and in the southern provinces~“ Oh, yes! 1 have 
thought of little else. Paolo said lie knew you would visit mo.” 

“And what relation is Paolo to you ? ” ♦ 

“ None ; but a good friend to us all. My brother is one of his liand.” 

“ One of his baud ! — A robber P ” 

^ “ MYj, of the moiiritiuiis, do not call a mountaineer ‘ a robb(‘v,* 
signor.” 

“ I ask pardon. Do you not tremble sometimes for your brothm’s 
life P The Jaw ” 

“ Law never ventures into those defiles. Tremble for him ! No. 
My tathcr and gnuul sire vi ere of the smne calling. I often wish 1 
were a man ! ” 

“ By these liys, 1 am enchanted tlint. your wish cannot be realized.” 

“ l ie, signor ! And do you really love me ? ” > 

“ With my whole heart 1 . 

“ And T tlu*e ! ” said I lie girl, with a candour that seemed innocent, 
us she suffered him to clasp liei lumd. • 

“But,” she added, “ thou wdt soon leave us ; and 1 ” She 

stopped short, and the tears stood in her eyes. 

There was somct.lung dangerous m this, it must be confessed. Cer- 
tainly Eiilidc hud not the serajihic loveliness of Viola; but hers was 
a beauty that equally, at least, touched the senses. Perhaps Glyndon 
had never really loved Viola; pei haps the feel mgs with which she had 
inspired him wore not of that, ardent character w^hieh deserves, the 
name of love. However that, be, he thought as he gazed on those 
dark eyes, thnl. he had never loved helore 

” And couldst, lliou nol h'avc tliy mountains?” ho whispered, as he 
drew’ yet nearer to 
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"Dost thou ask me?’’ she said, retreating, and looking him 
steadfastly in the face. " Dost thou know what we daugjiters of 
the mountains are? You gay, smooth cavaliers of cities seldom 
mean ,what you speak. With you, love is amusement; with us, it^ 
is life. Leave these mountains! Well! 1 should not leave my' 
nature.” 

“ Keep thy nature ever— it is a sweet one.” 

Yes, sweet while thou aH true ; stern, if thou art faithless. Shall 
I teU thee what 1 — what the girls of this country, are ? Laughters 
of men, whom you call robbers, we aspire to be the companions of 
our lovers or our husbands. We love ardently, we own it boldly. 
We stand by your side in danger ; we serve you as slaves in safety : 
we never cliange, and wo resent change.* Yon may reproach, strike 
us, trample us as a dog,— we bear all without a murmur ; betray us, 
and no tiger is more rcler^tless. Be true, and ourlieiirts reward you; 
be false, and our liauds revenge !— Dost thou love me now ? ” 

During this speech, the Italian’s countenance had most eloquently 
aided her words— by turns soft, frank fierce,— and, at the last ques- 
tion, she inclined her head humbly, and stood, as in fear of Ins reply, 
before him. The stern, brave, wild spirit, in wdiich what sceined 
niiremiiiiTio was yet, if 1 may so say, still womanly, did not recoil, it 
rather raptivate'd Glyndon. He answered readily, briefly, and freely 
— Billide— yes 1 ” 

Oh, “ yes ! ” forsooth, Clarence Glyndon ! Every liglit nature 
an.swers “ } os ” light Iv to such a question from lips so rosy ! Have a 
cure— have a cure ! VVliy the deuce, Mejnour, do you leave your pupil 
of four'and-tAventy to the mcroy of these w'ild cats-a-mountain ! 
Breach fast, and aiistinemeo, and sublime renunciation of the cheats 
of tlie seiist's! Very uelJ in you, sir, Heaven knows how many 
ages old ! but at four-aud-tw'cniy, jour Hierouhant woidd hiAVC kej)t 
you out of Eillide’s w^ay, or you would have Lad small taste for tlie 
Cabala ! 

And so they stood, and talked, and vowed, and whispered, till the 
girl’s mother made some noise within the house, ^and Eiilide bounded 
back to tlic distaff, her linger once more on her lip. 

There is more magic in EilJide than in Mejnour,” said Gljmdoii to 
luni.self, Avalking gaily home; “ yet, on second thoughts, J know not 
if 1 quite so well like a eliaract,er so ready for revenge 1 But lie who 
has the real secret can baffle even the vengeance of a woman, and 
disarm all danger ! ” 

Sirrali ! dost thou even already rneditaie the possibility of treason? 
Oh, well said Zaiioui. ‘‘ lo pour pure water into the muddy well does 
but disturb the mud.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

— Cornis, custndja qiiftlis 

Vtsiibulo bedeat> tacicss quffi limina '^crvet^* 

JKNtiiD, lib. vi, 5/4. 

And it ls iirofoimd All is at rcs1 \vii,Jiin tbc old castle—a^l 

is breatfiless under tlie. n»(‘lauoiioj.y stars, ^v'ovv is the time. Mejnour 
Mdt h his austere wisdom— Mejnour, the enemy to lore — Mcjnonr, 
whose eye Mill read thy heart, and ndaso tlicc the promised siWets, 
because the sunny face of Piliidc disturbs the lihdess shadow that be 
calls repose. Mejnour comes to-morrow ! yei/e tluMiif'lit ! llewarc 
of fear! Never, or tins hour ! Ho, lu-a-vc youth, — brave despite all 
thy ('rrors- ■ so, witli a steady pulse, thy hand unlocks once more the 
forbid(l(m door ! 

Tie placed bis lamp on tlie table beside 1 ho book, Mdiicb still lay there 
opened : he turned over the hjaves, but could not decipher their mcaii- 
ifif? till he came to tlicfollownifi: passatje : — 

When, then, the jiupil is thus initialed and prepared, let him 
open the casement, lijrlit the lamps, and bat lie his temides with 
th(‘ elixir. Tie must b(‘W’arc liow he presume yet to ciualf tin*, 
vohilile luul fiery siJirit. ''f’o lastc till repeated iiihalaiioiLS have 
accustomed f,he frame gradually to the ecstatic liquid, is to know not 
life, but dcatji.’’ 

lie could ])onoirate no f.iHhcr into the instructions; the ciplicr 
apdii f3liaiurcd. Ho now looked siradily and earnestly round the 
oliainbcr. Tlic moonlight canu' (pnetly through the lattice as his 
hand opened it, and seemed, as it rested on tlie floor and filled the 
walls, like the presence of .some gho.stiy and mournful Ikiwer. 11c 
ranged t lie myslic lamps (nine in number) round the centre of the 
room, and lighted them one by one. A llurric of silve;ry and azure 
tints spniftg up from each, and liglilcd flie aiiartment with a calm and 
yet most dazzling si>lcu(lour; but iircsently this light grew morli soft 
and dim, as a thin grey cloud, like a mist, gradually spread over the 
room : and an icy thrill shot through the heart of tlie Englishman, ami 
iiuickly pifliered over him like the c(jl({iiess of death, [nstiiichvely 
aw'are of jiis danger, 1-3 toftcrej, iliongli with ditileulty, for Ins limbs 
seemed rigid and sten ' like, to the .shelf that contmued the crystal 
vial.s •haslily he inhaled the .sjuritj and huM'd his temples with tJic 
sparkling liquid. The same s(msa.iinn of vigour and .youfh, and joy, 
and airy lightness, that lie had felt in the monmig, hislantaneously 
replaced the deadly numbness tliat just beture had invaded th<3 citadel 
of life. He stood, with his arms folded on his boson , erect and 
dauntless, to w'alcli what should ensue. 

The vapour had iiovv as.sunii:d ahxiofct the thickness and seeming 

* See you, wliat porter siU within the vestibule? — what face watches at the 
threshold i 
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■ coiiBistency of a snow-cloud; the lamps piercing: it like stars. And 
now he distiiiclly saw shapes, somewhat resemblmp: in outline thosa 
of the human form, glidiuj? slowly and with regular evolutions through 
the cloud. Th(',y appeared bloodless ; their bodies ’wi-ro transparent, 
and contracted or expanded, like the folds of a serpent. As they 
moved in majestic order, he heard a low sound — the ghost, as it 
wore, of voice '-whi<!h each caugJ)t and echoed from the other ; a low 
sound, l)ut musical, which seemed the chant of sonm unspeakably 
tranrpiil joy. None of these apparitious heeded him. Id is intense 
longing to accost them, to bo of them, to make one of this movement 
of aerial ha]>piness— for such it seoniod to him -made him stretch 
forth liis arms and seek to cry aloud, but only an inarticulate wliisper 
passed his lips; and the movement and'tlic music werW. on the siiine 
as it' the mortal vrevc not there. Slowlv they glided round and alolt, 
till, in tlie same majc'stic order, one. aitcr one, they tloat^d tlirougli 
the cascTiientand w'('.rc lost in the moonlight; Him, as his ejes fol- 
lowed tluan, the casement hoeaine dark{‘nftd with some object undis- 
linguiahalilo at. tho first gaze, Init which sidlieod mysteriously to 
change into iuefi'ablc horror the didiglit he bad b(‘fore experienced. 
By degrees, this uhjeot shaiied itself to his .sigiit. It was as that of a 
human head, coven d with a dark veil, tlirough wdiieli glared wn’ib livid 
and demoniac lire, eyes tliat froze tin* niariovv of his bones. iNotJiing 
else of the face was flisthignishable -not King but those intolerable 
eyes; biitius terror, that even at the first seemed beyond naliiro to 
enduK', was increased a. thousand-fold, when, after a pause, tlm phan- 
tom gli(l<\l slowly into the chamber. The cloud retreated from it as 
it advanced; tlio Iniglit lamps grew wau, and flickered restlessly as 
at the l)i(‘atii of ds pn-senre Its form was veiled as tlie face, but 
the onlliiie was that of a leniale; yet it moved not as move even the 
ghosts that simulate the living It seemed rather to crawl as some 
vast, misshapen reptih' ; and pausing, at hmglh it cowmed beside the 
table which lu'lcl tiic m.^stic volume', and again (ixed its eyes through 
the filmy veil on the rash iiivokm*. All fancies, tlie most grotesipic, of 
IVloiikor Paint vM- in the early IMoitlnw ould have failciLl to give to the visage 
of im}) or iieiid that a.speet of deadly malign it y vvliich ^jjoke to tlie 
shuddi'ring nature ill those eye.-, alone. All else so dark — slirouded 
— veiled and larva-liko. Jbit that burning glare so intense, so kvid, 
yet so living, had in it soimtlumr tluit was almost hitman^ in its 
passion of hate and mockery - something that served to show that 
the sliadowy florror was not all a .spirit, but iiartook of matter 
ciiougli, at least, to make it more deadly and fearful an enemy to 
material fomis. As, clinging witli tlie grasp of agony to the 'wall — 
Lis li air erect— Ins c,^ebal^s starting, he still gazed hack upon that 
appalling gaze— the Image spoke to him — his soul rather than his ear 
comprchemled the words it said. 

“ M'hou hast entered llic immeasurable region. I am the Bweller 
of the Threshold. Wlint wouldst then wit,h me? Silent? Dost 
tliou fear me ? Am I not tliy helovial? Is it not for me that thou hast 
rendered up fiie delights of thy race ? "Wouidst ihou be wise ? ^Ime 
is the wdscfom of the countless age.s. Kiss me, my mortal lover.** 
Aild the LLorror crawled near and nearer to him ; it crept to tua 
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side, its Eireath breathed upon his cheek ! With a shaij) cry hs fell to 
the earth insensible^ and knew no more till^ far in the noon of the 
next day, he openea his eyes and found himself in his bed, —the 
fflorioua sun streaming throuprli his lattice, and the bandit Paolo by 
his side, engaged in polishing his carbine, and whistling a Calabrian 
love-air. 


CIIAPTEU VIII. 

Thus man purnaes his weary callinp, 

And wrinffs like hard life Irom the aky, 

Wlvlle happiness unseen is falling 
Down from God’s bosom silently. 

bCHlLLKR. 

Ijf one of those islands whose history the imperishable literature 
and renown of Athens yet invest with melancholv interest, and on 
which Nature, in whom “there is nothing mclnncnoly,” still bestows 
nn glory of scenery and climate eqmiUy radiant for the freeman or the 
slave— the loniaiL the Venetian, the Ganl, the Turk, or the restless 
Briton,— Zanoni had fixed his bridal Home. There Ihe air carries 
with it the perfumes of the plains for mdes along the blue translucent 
deep,* Seen from one of its green sloping heights, the island he bad 
selected seemed one delicious gai’den. The towers and turrets of its 
capital gleaming amidst groves of oranges and lemons vincym’ds 
and olive-woods fdling up the valleys, and clambering along tlie mil- 
sides ; and villa, farm, and (jottjige covered with luxuriant trellises of 
dark-green leaves and purple fruit. Por, there, the prodigal beauty 
yet seems half to jusiit'y those graceful superstitions of a creed that, 
too enamoured of earth, ratlier brought the deities to njan, than 
raised the man to ilicir less alluring and less voluptuous Oijmijus. 

And still to the fislicrmeu, weaving yet their antique dances bu.tlie 
sand— to the maiden, adorning jet, wutli many a silver fibula, ber 
glossy tresstfs under the tree that overshadows her tranquil cot'-the 
same Great Mother that w'ateluid over the wise of Samos — the deino- 
cracy of Corcyra— tlic graceful and deep-taught loveliness of Miletus 
—smiles as graciously as of yore. Por the North, philosophy and 
freedom are essentials to human happiness. In the lands whicli 
Aphrodite rose from the waves to govern, as tlie Se-asons, hand in 
hand, stood to welcome her on the shores, "I Nature is all-suUicicnt. 

The isle which Zanoni had selected was one of Uic loveliest in that 
divine sea. llLs abode, at some distance from the city, but near one 
of the creeks on the shore, belonged to a Venetian, ana though small, 
liad more of elegance than the natives ordinarily cared for. On the 
seas, and in sight, rode his ve.sscl. His Indians, as before, iiiuistercd 
in mute gravity to the service of the household. No spot could be 
more biNautiful — no solitude less invaded. * To the mysterious know- 

* Sec Pr. Hollaiul’s Tr&v«lS to the Ionian Isles, Sec., p. IS. 
t llunienc Hynm. , 
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ledge of Zanoni— to the harmless ignorance of Viola— the babbling 
and gamh world of civilized man was alike unheeded. The loving 
sky and the lovely earth are companions enough to Wisdom and to 
Ignorance while they love ! 

Although, as I ha:ve before said, there was nothing in the visible 
occupations of Zanoni that betrayed a cultivator of the occult sciences, 
his habits were those of a man who remembers or refleots. He loved 
to roam alone, cliMy at dawn, or at night, when the ij oon was clear 
(especially in each month, at its rise and full), miles and miles away 
over the rich inlands of the island, and to cull herbs and flowers, 
wtiich he hoarded with jealous care. Sometimes at the dead of night, 
Viola would wake by an instinct that told her be not by her 
side, and. stretching out her arms, find- that the instinct liad not 
deceived her. Hut she early saw that he was reserved on his peculiar 
habits, and if at times a chill, a foreboding, a suspicious awe crept 
over her, she forbore to question him. But his rambles were not 
always unaccompanied— he took pleasure in excursions less solitary. 
Often, when the sea lay before them like a hike, the barren dreariness 
of the opposite coast of Ccphallenia contrasting the smiling shores on 
whicli they dwelt, Viola and himself would pass days in cruising 
slowly around the coast, or in visits to the neighbouring isles. Every 
spot of the Greek soil, ** that faixEahle-Land,“ seeme.d to him familiar ; 
and as he conversed of the Bast, and its exquisite traditions, he taught 
Viola to love the race from which liavc descended the p(H)try and ihe 
wisdom of the world. There wjis much in Zanoni, as she knew him 
luitter, that deepened the fasciiiatiim in which Viola was from the 
first cnlliialhal. His love for herself was so tcmclcr^ so vigilant, and 
had that licst and moat enduring attribut.e, that it seemed rather 
gralel'ul for the liappiness in its own earcs tliaii vain of the happiness 
it created. His liaoitual mood wdth all who approaclied him was 
calm and gentle, almost to apathy. An angry word never passed his 
lips — an angry gleam never shot from his eyes. Once they had been 
e\i)Osed to the dangev not uncommon in those then half-savage Imids. 
Some pirates who lufe&lcd tlic neighbouring coasts had heard of the 
ari ival of tlie strangers, and the seamen Zanoni cntjjloyed had gossiped 
of their master’s wealtfi. One night after Viola liad retired to rest, 
she was awakened by a slight noise below. Zanoni ivas not by her 
side ; she listened in some alarm. IV as that a groan that eaine upon 
her ear? She started up, she went to the door; all was still. A 
footstep now slowly approached, and Zanoni entered calm as usual, 
and seemed unconscious of her fears. The next moniing, three men 
were found dead at tlie threshold of the principal entrance, tlie door 
of which had been forced. They were recognised in the neighbour- 
hood as the most sanguinary and tenibie marauders of the coasts — 
men staiiuid with a thousand murders, and who had never hitherto 
failed in any attemiit to which the lust of rapine had iinpeUed them. 
The footsteps of many others were tracked 4o‘thc sea-shore It 
seemed that their accomplices must have fled on tlie death of their 
leaders. But when the Venetian Proveditore, or aul liority, of the 
island, came to examine into tlie matter, the most uiiaeeoiiritable 
mystery was the manner in which thcje ridlmns had met their ful e. 
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Zastoni not stirred from the apartment in wliit^h he ordinarilj^ 

S nrbtied his chemical studies. None of the servants had even been 
istnrbed from their slumbers. No marks of human violcnee were on 
the bodies of the dead. They died, and made no sifm. From that 
moment Zanoni^s house— nay. the whole vicinity- -was sacred. The 
neighboniing villages, rejoiced to be delivered fr()in a scourge, regarded 
the stranger as one whom the Pa^iana (f>r Virgin) held under her 
especial protection. In truth, the lively Greeks around, laeile to all 
ext ernal impressions, and struck with the singular and majestic heaiity 
of the man who knew their language as a native, yhose voice often 
cheered them in their humble sorrows, and whose liand was never 
closed to their wants, long after he had left t liciv shore preserved his 
memory by grateful traditions, and still point to the lofty platrAiins 
beneath which they had otten seen him seated, alone and 1 hringliitiil, in 
the Jieats of noon. lint Zanoni Jiad haunts less open to the gaze than 
the shade of the platanus. In that isle there are t.lie bitnniiiioiis sjinngs 
which Herodotus has commemorated. Often at nigh I, the moon, at 
least., beheld him emerging from the mvrtle and cystiis t hat clothe the 
hillocks around the marsh that embeds the pools containing the inflam- 
Inahle materia, all tlie irierlical uses of which, as applied to I lu‘ nem's of 
organic life, modem science has not yet pcrliaps eyjilorcd. Y(*t more 
often would he pass his hours in a cavern, by tlu^ loiioliesf. pait of the 
bcacli, wliere tlic stalactites seem almost arranged by t he limul of art, 
and which the superstition of the peasants associates, in some mieimit 
legends, wjth tlic unmerons and almost incessant, caithqiuikcs to which 
the island is so singularly subjected. 

Whatever the rmrsnit-s t hat instigated t hose wanderings and fa-vonred 
these haunts, cither they were linked with, or else siiboidinalc to, one 
maiii and master desire, whicli eiery fresh day passed in tlie sweet 
human company of Viola eontirniiMl and strengilieiKMi. 

The scene that Gl\iidou had witnessed in his trance nas faitliful 
totriith. And some little time afterthe date uftliai night, Viola was 
dimly aware that anintlneuce, she knew not of what natni'e, was strng- 
pliug to establish itself over h(‘r happy life. Vicious indistiuei and 
beautiful, such as those she liad known in her eaiiim da\s, bn! more 
eonstaut and impressive, began to haunt hta* night and d.iy wJien 
Zanoni was^ absent, to fade in his presence, and si'cm loss fair tliaii 
t/uft, Zanoni (.jneslioncd lier eagerly and minntiily of these visitations, 
but seemed dissatisried, and at times perploxigl, by her answers. 

Tell me not/’ he said, one day, “of tliose uiieoiineeteci iinages, 
those evolutions of starry shmies in a clioral daueo, or those delieious 
melodies that seem to thee of the music and the language of the dis- 
tant spheres. Jfas no oue shape been to thee more distinct ai.d more 
beantiful than the rest — no voice ul.tcrmg% or seeming to niici’, thine 
own tongue and whispering to tlicc of strimge seeiols ainl solemn 
knowledge ? / 

“Noj all is confused in these dreams, wlK'ther of day or night; 
and when at the sound of thy foolsUjps 1 recover, my memory retains 
nothing hut a vague impressiou of happiness. Jtow ctifferent— -how 
cold — ^to the rapture of hanging on thy sriiic, and iistoning to thy 
voice, when it says—' I love thee 1 ’ ” 
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“ Yetj liow is it that visions less fair than these once seemed to thee 
no allunup: P How is it that they tlicn stirred thy fancies and filled 
thy heart P Once thou didst desire a fairy-land, and now thou seenicst 
«o contented with coinmou life ! ” 

Have 1 not cxpljiined it to thee before ? Is it common life, tlicn, 
to lov^e and to live with the one we love ? My true fairy -land is w^im ! 
Speak lo me of no other.’* 

And so hiis^ht surprised them by the lonely bea(di ; and Zanoiii, 
allured from lus sublimcr projects, and bcndiiijr over that tender lace, 
forgot that, in i he Harmonious lulbutc wdiicli spread around, there 
i^ere other worlds than that one human hcm*t ! 


CIUPTEll IX. 

There is a principle of the kouI, superior to uU nuture, through which we are 
capabk ol surpassing the oirler and systems of tlie world. When the soul is 
eUixuted to natuu’s lu'tloi timn itself, it ih entirely separated from siibor- 
duiatc natures, exchanges thts tor ttoothcr hie, and, dcsertiug the order of 
things With winch it wa.' connected, links and mingles itsell with another.— 

Ja uatitHLis. 

“ Ai)on-Ai ! Adon-iVi !- ap])ear, appear ! ” 

Aud ill th(' 1ou(‘ly rave, wliciice once Imd gone forlli the oracles ol 
a lu'athcii i^od, llirro (‘merged fiom th<‘ shadows of fautaslic rocks a 
liimiuous aud gigantic column, glittering and shifting. It resembh'd 
the sliming hut misty spray, winch, seem afar olf, a fuuniain seems to 
semi np on a, slairy night Tlu^ radiance lit the stalmditcs, llio crags, 
the iirrlics of tiir cave, and shed a pule and tremulous splendour on 
the fealuies of Zanoui. 

‘ Soil of Eternal liight,” said the invoker, ‘‘thou to wliosc know- 
ledge, grade aftiT grade, race after racr, 1 att^uiied at hist, on the 
broa<l Chahhean iihuiis— thou from w'hom I have drawn so largely of 
the uimll(nal)l(‘- knovv ledge, that yet eternity alone can sullico to drain 
— thou who, cong(‘nial with inysdt* so far as our various beings wili 
permit, liast Ix-mi foi centuries my familial’ aud my frieiid--ajusw or me 
and coiui'-el! ” 

From ihc eohuuii there emerged a shape of imimaginable glory. 
Its fare was that of a man in its first youth ; but solemn, as vviili the 
consciousness of eternity and the trancimllily of wdsdom: light, like 
starbcauis, ilowed through its transparent veins ; light inaae its limbs 
thoms(;lvcs, and undulated, in restless sparkles, through the waves of its 
(hiz/Jmg hair. \Vitli its arms folded ou its breast, it stood distant a fi^.w 
feet from Zaiioni, and its low voice murmured gently — My counsels 
were sweei. to thee once ; and once, night after night, thy soul (^nuld 
follow my wmgs through the uiilroubled sphmdours of the Infinite. 
Now thou hast bonn(l thyself back lo the earth liy its strongesi 
cliaina, aud the attraction to the clay is more poUmt than the sympa- 
thies that drew lo thy charms the 'Dweller ol the tStarbeam and the 
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Air! Whon last tliy soul lieajfcened to me, the senses already 
troubled tluno intellect and obt»cured thy vision. Once again I come 
to thee ; but thy power even to summon me to thy side is ladinp from 
thy spirit^ as sunshine fades from the wave, when the winds drive the 
cloud between the oroau and the sky.” 

“ Alas, Adon-Ai 1 ” answered the seer, mournfully, “ I know too 
well the condhious of the being which thy presence w^ wont to 
rejoice. 1 know that our wisdom comes hut from the iudiffercnco to 
liie things of the world which the wisdom masters. The mirror of 
the soul cannot reflect both eaith and heaven ; and the one vanishes 
from the sui’face as tlic other is glassed npon its deeps. But it is not 
to restore in(3 to that sublime abstraction m which the Intellect, free 
and disembodied, nscs, region after region, to tlic spheres, — that once 
again, and uith the agony and travail of enfeebled power, I have 
callcfl the^ to mine aid. 1 love • and m love 1 be^in to live in the 
sweet humanities of another 1 It wise, yet in all which makes danger 
powerless agmiibt myself, or those on whom I can gaze from theemm 
height of indillcrent science, 1 am blind as the merest mortal to the 
destinies of the creature that makes my heart beat with the passions 
which obscure my gaze.” 

^‘What matter!” answered Adon-Ai. “Thy love must be but a 
mockery of tlie name ; thou canst not love as they do for whom there 
are death and the grave. A short time! — like a day in thy incal- 
culable life, aud the form thou dotest on is dust 1 Others of the 
nether world go hand in Land, each with eacli, unto the tomb; hand 
in liand they ascend from the worm to new cycles of existence. Bor 
thee, below are ages; for her, but hours. And for her and 1hee~~0 
poor, but mighty one l—will there be even a joint herealtcr ! Through 
what grades and heavens of spiritualized being will her soul have 

S asscQ when thou, the solitary Loiterer, comest from the vapours of 
1C earth to the gates of hght ! ” 

“ Son of the Starbeain. tliiukest thou that tin's thought is not with 
me for ever; and seest thou not that 1 have invoked tliet* to lieaikcn 
and minister to my design ? lieadest thou not my desire and dream 
to raise the conditions of her being to my own? Thou, Adon-Ai, 
bathing the celestial joy that makes thy life in the oceans of eternal 
splendour,-— thou, save by the sympaliiies of knowledge, canst coh- 
jecture not \\hat 1, the olispriag oi mortals, feel — debarred jet. from 
the objects of the tremendous aud sublime ambitiou that first winged 
niy desires above ihe clay — when I see my sell* compelled to stand in 
this low world alone. — have sought amongst my tribe for comrades, 
and in vain. At last 1 have found a mate I The wild bird aud the 
wild beast have theirs ; and my mastery over the malignant tribes of 
terror can banish their larv® fiom the path that shall lead he: 
upward, tdl the air of eternity fils the frame for the chxir that baffles 
death.” 

“ And thou hast begun the initiation, and thou art foiled . I know 
it. Til ou hast COD juied to her sleep the fairest visions; thou hast 
invoked the lovebest children of the air to murmur their music to her 
trance, and her soul liecds them not ; and, returning to the eartL 
escapes from their control. Blind one, wherefore ? Canst then not 
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perceive P Because in her soul all his love. There is no intermediate 
passion veith wliich ike things thou wotddst charm to her have asso- 
ciation and affinities. Their attraction is but to the desires and crav- 
ings of the intellect. What have they with the passion that is of earth, 
aim the hope that goes direct to heaven P” 

“ But can there be no medium— no link— in which our souls, as 
our hearts, can be united, and so mine may have iiffiuenoe over her 
own?” 

Ask me not — thou wilt not comprehend me ! ” 

“ 1 adjure thee !— speak !” 

“When two souls are divided, knowest thou not that a third in 
which both meet and live is tlie link between them !” 

“ I do comprehend thee, Adon-Ai," said Zanoni, with a light of 
more human joy upon his face than it liad ever before been seen to ^ 
wear ; “ and if my destiny, which here is dark to mine eyes, vouch- 
Sides to me the happy lot of the humble— if over there be a child that 

1 may clasp 1o my bosom and call my own ! ” 

“ And is it to be man at last, that thou hast aspired to be more 
than man P” 

“ But a child— a second Viola !” murmured Zanoni, scarcely heed- 
ing the Son of Light ; “ a young soul fresh from Heaven, that 1 may 
roar from the first moment it touches earth— whose wmgs 1 may train 
to follow mine tbrougli the glories of creation ; and through whom the 
motlier herself may be led upward over the realm of death I” 

“ Beware— reflect ! Knowest thou not that thy darkest enemy 
dwells in tlie Beal ? Thy wishes bring thee near aud nearer to 
humanity.” 

“ Ah, Humanity is sweet !” answered Zanoni. 

And as the Seer spoke, on the glorious face of Adon-Ai there broke 
a smile. 

« « 


CHAPTER X. 

.Sterna aetemus tribuit, mortalia confert 
Mortabsj divuia Deas, pentura caducua.* 

AURKL. PrUD. contra SVMMACHCm, lib. U. 

EXTBACIS PBOH THE LETTEBS OF ZANONI TO MEJNOT7B. 

LETTER I. 

Tflou hast not informed me of the progress of thy pupil ; and I 
fear that so differently does Circumstance shape the minds of the 
generations to which we are descended, from the intense and earnest 
children of the earlier world, that even thy most careful and elaborate 
guidance would fail, with loftier and purer natures than that of the 

* The Eternal gives eternal things, the Mortal gathers mortal things : God, that 
which is divme, aud the perishable that which is pensiiable. 
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Neophyte thou hast admitted within tliy gates. Even that third state 
of being, which the Indian sage* rightly recognises as being between 
the j^ieep and the waking, ami descrilxis iniperlectly by the name of 
is unknown to the chililreu of the northern world ; and few 
})ut would recoil to indulge it. rcirarding its jf)eopled calm, as tlic 
fmyd and delusion of the mina. Instead of ripening and culturing 
that airy soil, from which nature, duly known, can evoke fruits so 
rich and flowers so fair, they strive Imt to exclude it from their gaze ■ 
they esteem that struggle of the intellect from ineiVs narrow av oriel 
to the spirit’s intmite Iiome, as a disease which the leech must (jxtir 
pate with pharmacy and drugs, and know not even that it is from this 
condition of their being, in its most imperfect and intant form, that 
Poetr.y, Music, Art— all that belong to an Idea of Benuty, to which 
neither Hkejdng nor can furnish «arehetvpc and actual semblance 
• — lake their immortal hiith. When we, t) Slejnour, in the far lim(‘, 
were ourselves the Neophytes and Aspirants — we w’crc of a elas^ to 
wliicli the actual world was shut and barred. Om’ forefathers Ivad lU) 
object in life but knoAvledge. Erom tlm cradle avc were pre-destiiied 
and reared to Avisdorn as to a priesthood. We commeiieLd researeli 
Avbcrc modern Conjecture closes its faithless AAings. And Avitli us, 
those were the common elements of seiimce whieli the sages of to-day 
disdain as wild chimeras, or dcsxiair of as niifatliomahle mysteries. 
Even the fimdamcntal principles, (he large, yet sim))le tlieoiies of 
Elect ricity and Magnet ism, rest ohsimrcand aim in^ the dispiitiis of 
their blinded schools ; yet, even in our youth, how few ever attained 
to the lirst circle of the brotherhood, aiid, after ueanly eiiioying the 
sublime privileges they sought, they voluntarily abandonee the iiglit 
of the sun, and sunk, Avilhout eflbri, to the grave, like iiilgrnms iu a 
trackless desert, ovinwcd by the stilhiess of tlmir solitiitlc, and 
appalled by the absence of a goal. Thou, in uhom nothing b{‘Ciiis to 
live the dmre to /v/ow-'tiiou, who, mdiffereni. Avhether it h'ads to 
weal or to wqc, lendest thyself to all Avho would tread the path ol 
mysterious science,' a lluiiian Jiook, insensate to the pn'(;ei)is it 
enounces ; thou hast ever sought, and often made additions to our 
number. 15ut to these have only been vouchsafed puriial semvLs ; 
vanity and passion uiilittcd them for the rest ; and iioav, williou,! other 
intiTcst than that of an experiment in science, without love, lin'd witli- 
out iiity, tliou exposest tliis new sonltotJic Irazards of tlie treimmdous 
ordeal! M’hou tniiikest Ihni a z(‘al so inquisitive, a courage so abso- 
lute and dauntless, may su (I ice (o conquer, viliere austerer iiilelleet 
and purer virt lie have so often failed. 'J’iion tlnnkest, too, that the 
gerin of art that lies in tlierainter’s mind, as it eompreheiids in itself thi; 
entire embryo of Power and Peanty, may be expanded into the stately 
flower of the Golden, 'fclcieuce. K is a ncAv experiment to thee, lie 
gentle with thy Neopli\te, and if his nature disappoint thee in the 
lirst stages of the iiroccss, dismiss Inm back to the Heal, while it is 
yet time to enjoy the brief and outward life w Inch dwells in the senses, 
and closes with the tomb. And as i thus adinouish thee, 0 Mejuour 

S * The nrahmuAS, spenkluf^of Brahin, -sfiv, — " ’l\) the Oruiji^oicnt the thVoe 
iof beiiiff- sleej), w'\kuit?. and trrvuce,— aJ-c luit,” uifclii)n.‘t3y i ecuijm&mg trainee as a 
(third and coequai conditnn ul bem*;. 
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wilt tliou sniilc at my inconsistent hopes ? I, who have so invaiiably 
refused to initiate oiners into ot^ mysteries, — ^1 be^n at last to Com- 
prehend why the fpreat la\^ wliich binds man to lus kind, even when 
soekinj? most to set himself aloof from their condition, has made thy 
cold and bloodless science the link between thyself and thy race ; — 
why f/iou hast sought converts and impils — why, in seeing life tifter 
life volunti'irily dropping from our starry order, thou still aspirest to 
renew the vanished, and renair the lost— why, amidst thy calculations, 
restless and unceasing as the wheels of Nature herself, thou recoilesi 
from the thought to ue alone ! So with myself ; at last 1, too, seek 
a convert— an equal— I, too, shudder to be alone ! What thou hast 
warned me of has come to pass. Love reduces all ihinj^ tp itself. 
Either must I be drawn down to tfie” nature of iLe KeloVed, br hera 
niust be lifted to my own. As whatever belongs to true Art has 
aluajs necessarily had attraction for ?a 9, whose very being is in the 
ideal wliencc Art descends, so in this fair creature 1 have learned, at 
last, the secret that bound me to her at the first glance. The daughter 
of music - music, passmg into her being, became poetry. It W'as not 
the stage that attracted her, with its hollow falsehoods; it was the 
land ill her own fancy wlueh the stage .seemed to centre and repre- 
sent . 'J'lierc the poetry foiuid a voice— there it struggled into iniper- 
feet sham‘ ; and then (that land, iiieulficient for it) it fell back upon 
itself. It colouied her thoughts, it suiVused her soul; it asked not 
words, it created not things; it gave birth but to emotions,' and 
la\islii‘d itself (ui dream.s. At last came love ; and there, ns a river j 
iut() th(’ sea, it poured its restless waves, to become mute, and deep,! 
and still —the everlasting mirror of the heavens. 

And IS it not through this poetry which lies within her that she 
mav he led into the huge poetry of tho universe! Often 1 listen to 
her eareless talk, and find oracles in its unconscious beauty, as we 
iiiid strange virtues in some lonely fiower. 1 see her mind ripening 
under lUY eyes ; and in its fair fertility what ever-teeming novelties 
of Ihougbl 1 () Mejuour ! how many of our tribe have unravelled the 
Jaws ol the universe— liave solved the riddles of the exterior nature, 
and deduced the light from darkness ! And is not the EOET, who 
‘‘Indies nothing but the hunum hi’art, a greater philosopher than all ? 
Kaon ledge and atheism are iueonipatible. To know nature is to 
know tliat there must be a God 1 Eut does it reijuire this to examine 
the method and architecture of creation? Methinks, w'heu Hook 
upon a pure mind, however ignorant mid childlike, that I see the 
August and Immaterial One, more clearly than in all the orbs of matter 
w Inch career at IIis Inddnig through the space. 

Eiglitly is it the fimdamcutal decree of our order, that we must 
iinoart our secrets only to the pure. The most terrible part of the 
orde;d is in the temptations that our power affords to tlie criminal. Jf 
i1 were possible that a malevolent being could attain to our faculties, 
what disorder it might introduce into the globe! Hapw that it is 
not possible ; the malevolence would disarm the power. It is in the 
piinty of Viola that 1 rclv, as thou more vainly hast relied on the 
courage or the genius of thy pupils. Bear me witness, ojnour ! 
Never since the distant day in which I pierced the Arcana oi our 
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knowledge, liave T ever sought to make its mysteries subservient to 
vmworthy objects ; though, alas ! the extension of our existence robs 
us of a country and a home ; though tlie law that places all science, 
as all art, in the abstraction from the noisy passions and turbulent 
ambition of actual lilc, forbids us to influenoe^the destinies of nations, 
for which Heaven selects ruder and blinder agencies ; yet, wherever 
have been my wande rings, 1 have sought to soften distress, and to 
convert from sin. !My power has been hostile only to the guilty ; 
aaid yet, w^ith all our lore, how in each step we aie reduced to be but 
the permitted iiistruinenls of the Power, tiiat vouchsafes our own, but 
only to direct it. How all our wisdom shrinks into nought, compared 
with that which gives the meanest herb its virtues, and peoples the 
smallest globule with its appropriate world. And wliile we are 
allowed at times to influence the happiness of otliers, how mysteri- 
ously the shadows thicken round our own future doom I W e cannot 
be prophets to ourselves ! With what trembling hope I nurse the 
tlioughfc that I may preserve to my solitude the light of a living 
smile ! 

« » « « 


EXTKACTS PEOM LETTER H. 

Deeming myself not pure enough to initiate so pure a heart, I invoke 
to her trance those fairest and most tender inhabitants of space that 
have furnished to Poetry, which is the instinctive guess into creation, 
the ideas of the Gleiidoveer and Sylph. And these ,were less pure 
than liet own thoughts, and less tender than her own love ! Tliey 
could not raise her above her human heart, for that lias a heaven of 
its own. 

» ^|C‘ . ^ 

I have just looked on her in sleep — 1 have heard her breathe my 
name, Alas ! tliat w^lnch is so sweet to others has its bitterness to 
me ; for 1 think how soon the time may come when that sleep will be 
without a dream — when the heart, that dictates the name will he cold, 
and i,he bps that utter it be dumb. What a twofold sbapij there is in 
love ! If we examine it coarsely— if wc look but on its tlcshly tics— 
its enjoyments of a moment— its turbulent fever and its dull reaction,— 
bow strange it seems that this passion should be the supreme mover 
of the world ; that it is this which has dictated the greatest saerilices, 
and influenced all societies and all times ; that to tliis the loftiest and 
loveliest genius has ever consecrated its devotion; tha,t, but for lovti, 
there were no civilization— no music, no poetiy, no beauty, ho life 
bevoiid tlic brute’s. 

Hut examine it in its heavenlier shape— in its uller abnegation of 
self— in its intimate connection with ail that is most delicate and 
subtle in the spirit— its powder above all that is sordid in existence — 
its raiistery over the idols of the baser worship — ^its abfity to create a 
palace of the cottage, an oasis in the desert, a summer in the Iceland 
— where it breathes, and fertilizes, and glows ; and the wonder rather 
becomes liow so few regard it in its holiest nature. What the sensual 
call its enjoyments, are the least of its joys. True love B less a 
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passion than a syiiihol. IVlcjuour, shall the time come wlicn I ctm 
speak to thee of Viola as a thing that was p 

« « W 

EXTBACT rnuM TXTTEB III. 

Knowcst tlion that of late T have somciinies asked inysell, Is 
there no guilt in the knowledge that has so di\ idl'd us front our race r ” 
It is true that the hiaher we ascend, the more liateful seem to us the 
vices of the short-lived creepers of the earth— the more the sense of the 
goodness of the All-good penetiates and sulTuscs us, and tlic more 
immediately docs our happiness seem to emanate from Him. liut, on 
the other hand, how many virtues must lie dead in tljose, who ht^e in 
the world of deatli, a^d refuse to die! Is not this subhme egotism, 
tliisfltate of ahsi raet ion and loverie — this sell-wrapt and sell-depen- 
dent majesty of existence, a resiiniation of that nobility which 
incoiijorat es our own welfare, our joys, our hopes, our fears with 
others p To live on in no dread of foes, uiidegraded by infirmity, 
secure tlirough tlie caves, and free from the disease of flcsli, is a 
spectacle that c;»ptivat<*s our jn'ide. And yet dost thou not more 
admire — him who dies for another ? Since I have loved her, Meinour, 
it seems almost cowardict' to (‘hide the grave which devours the Imarts 
that M rap us in their folds. I feel it— the eaith grows upon my spirit. 
Thou w('rt right : eternal age, serene and passionless, is a happier 
boon than cti'iual youth, with its yearnings and desires. Until we 
can 1)0 all spirit, the tranquillity of solitude must be iudifference. 

IK ilc « « 

EXTIIACIS riiOM LETTEK IV. 

I have received tby communication. What I is it so ? Has thy 
pupil disappointed th('e ? Alas, jioor pupil! Jbit — 

# » -V f ¥ 

(ITcrc follow comments on those iiassagcs in Gl^idon^s life already 
known to the reader, or about to be made so, with earnest adjurations 
to Mcjiiour to Wat ell jet over the fate of his seliolar.) 

But 1 cherish the same desire, witli a warmer lieart. My pujiil I how 
till' tenors that, shall encompass thine ordeal warn me from the task ! 
Once more 1 will seek the Sou of Light. 

'a. ¥ m ¥ ¥ 

Yes ; Adoii-^, long deaf to my call, at last has deseimded to my* vision, 
ami left hi'liind lum the glory of Ins ])resenee in tlie shape of Hope. 
Oh, not impossible, Viola, — not impossible, that we j ct may be iiniied, 
boui with soul ! 

EXTUACT ruoM LETTEJi y—{Ma7f!/ wofiths after the last.) 

Mejuoiir, awake from thine apathy— rejoice ! A new soul will be 
born to the world. A new soul that shall call me Bather. Ah, if 
they for whom exist all the occupations and resources of human hfc 
^r-il they can thrill witli exquisite ^motion, at the thought of hailing 

a ^ 
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a^ain tliflr own ciiUdliood in the faces of their children— if, in that 
Ijiilh ih(^y are born once more into the holy Innocence which is the 
first state of cxistcnc(i— if they can feel that on man devolves almost 
an Angel’s duty, wlien he has a life to gnide from the cradle, and a 
soul to nurf.ure for the Heaven— what to mo must be the rapture, la 
welcome an Inheritor of all the gifts which double themselves in being 
shared ! How sw(ict the power f.o watch, and to guard— to instil tJic 
knowledge, to aveil the evil, and to guide back the river of life in a 
richer, and broader, and de(;per stream, to tlio paradise from which it 
flows! And beside tliat river our souls shall meet, sweet Mother. 
Oar child shall supply the sympathy that fails as yet ; and what shape 
shcdl haunt thee, what terror shall dismay, when thy initiation is 
l)cside the cradle of thy child 1 


CHAPTEll XL 

They thus hepuilc the way 
tiutill the l»lustniiff htorme is overhlowue, 

W hen vveemuj? to returne whence they fhd Rtr?iy 
Tliey eaniiot Unde that patli which lirsl was showne, 

But waudor to and fro in waies unknowue. 

Spknskr's Favrii, Quemr, book i. canto i st x. 


Yi:r, Viola, thou art another being than when, by Ihc tlivcsliold of 
th;\ itnliaii home, thou didst follow thy dim fnneies tlirough the Laud 
of Shadow ; or when Hum didst vainly seek to give vuice lo an Idt'al 
beauty outlie boards where Illusion eouuieiicits Earth and Heateii 
for an hoiir, till the weary sense, awakinir, sees but ihe tinsel and the 
htjcne-sliifter. Thv spirit rc])oses in its own liappiriess. Its wan- 
derings have found a goal_ In a moment there often (hvellsj;he sense 
of eternity ; for when jirufoinidly happy, we know that it is ifnnossiblo 
to die. Wiiencvcr Ihe wSonlytrA- //'>//, it feels everlasting life ! 

The iiuLiation is defernai— thy days and nights arc loft to no other 
vi^ons Ilian those with which a (iouiented heart eiichauts a gniloles,'-* 
fancy. CUmidoveers and syliihs, pardon me if I question wdiethor 
those visions arc not lovelier than yourselves ! 

They .stand by the beach, and see the sun sinking into the sea. 
How long now have they dwelt on that island P "What matters L- it 
may be months, or years — what- matters ! Why should ], or tliev, 
keep account of that hajipv timep As in the dream of a monieiil 
asres may semu to pass, so snail we measure transport or woe — by tlie 
Lmrtti of the droarii, or the number of emotions that the dieam 
involves ? 

'^I'he sun sinks slowly down ; tlic air is arid and oppressive ; on the 
sea. tlie stately vessel lies motionless , on the shore, no leal' trembles 
on the tretks. 

Viola drew nearer to Zanoni ; a presentiment she could not define 
made her heart beat more quickly i and, looking, into his face, she 
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was stmck with its cxi^ression ; it was anxious, abstracted, perturbed. 
“ This stiUiioss awes roe/’ she whispered. 

Zanoui did not seern to hear her. He muttered to himself, and his 
eyes gazed round restlessly. She knew not why, but piat gaze, which 
seemed to pierce into space — that mattered voice in some Ibrcign 
language — revived dimly lior earlier suj3erstitions. She was more 
feariul since the hour when she knew that she was to be a inothcr. 
Strange crisis in the life of woman, and in her love ! Something yet 
unborn begins already to divide her h(;art with that whicii had been 
before its only monarch ! 

** Look on me, Zanoni,” she said, pressing his hand, 
lie turned : “ Thou art pale, Viola; tliy Invnd trembles ! ” 

“ It is true. J feel as if some enemy w(;rcr creeping near us.’’ 

“ And the instinct deceives thee not. An enemy is indeed at hand. 
1 sec it through the heavy air ; 1 hear jt throiigli the silence : the 
Cihostly One— the Destroyer— the Tkstilkkuh ' Ah, seest thou how 
the leaves swarm with insects, only by an :'tlbi+. VLsible to the eve. 
They follow the hrcat.h of the plague ! ” As he spoke, a bird fell 
from the boughs at Viola’s feet; it lluttcrcd, it writhed an instant, 
and was dead. 

“Oh, Viola!” cried Zanoni, passionately,*' that is death. Dost 
th(m not fear to die P ” 

** To leave thee P Ah, yes ! ” 

‘*Aiid if 1 could teach thee how Death may be defied— if I could 

arrest for thy youth the course of time, -if I could ” 

lie paused abruijtJy, for Viola’s eyes spoke only terror; her cheek 
and lips were pale. 

“Speak not thus— look not thus,” she said, recoiling from him. 
“You dismay me. Ah, speak not thus, or I sliould tremble— no, not 
for myself, but for thy child.” 

“ Thy child I But wouldst thou reject for thy child the same 
glorious boon P ” 

“ Zancmi ! ” 

“Well!” 

“The sun has sunk from our eyes, but to rise on those of others. 
J’o d]sa])i)car from this world, is to live in the world afar. Oh, lover 
»-'Oli, husband!” she eoutinued. with sudden cnm’gy, “tell me that 
thou didst but jest — ^tJiat thou didst but trifle w itli my folly I There 
is less terror in the pestilence than in thy words.” 

Zauoiii’s brow darkened; he looked at her in silence for some 
momriits, and then said, almost severely — 

“Vliat hast thou known of me to distrust ? ” 

“ Oh, pardon, pardon ! — nothing ! ” cried Viola, tlirowing herself on 
Ids breast, and Imrsting into tears. “ 1 wall not believe even thine own 
words, if ihey seem to wrong thee ! ” lie kissed the tears from her 
eyes, but made no ansAver. 

“ And all ! ” she resumed, with an enchanting and child-like smile, 
‘*if thou wouldst give me anharm against the pestilence ! sec, 1 Avill 
take it from thee.” And she laid her lunid on a small antique aTnulei 
that he wore on his breast. 

“Thou knowest how often this has made me jealous of the past* 
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surely, some love-gift, Zaneni ? But no, thou didst not love the giver 
as tliou dost me. Shall I steal thiuo amulet ? ” 

“ Infant ! ** said Zanoni, tenderly ; “ she who placed this round 
my neck deemed it indeed a charm, for she had superstitions like thy- 
self; but to me it is more the wizard’s spell—it is the relic of a 
sweet vanished time, when none who loved me could distrust.^^ 

He said these words in a tone of such melancholy reproach, that it 
went to the heart of Viola- but the tone changed into a solemnity 
wiiicU eliUlcd back the gusli of her feelings as he resumed : “ And 
ihis, Viola, one day, perhaps, 1 will transfer from my breast to thine ; 
yea, Mdiencver thousmdt comprehend me bettor — whenever the laws of 
our hdup shall he the same! ” 

He moved on gently. They retunied .slowly home ; but fear still 
was in the heart of Viola, though she strove to shake it off. Italian 
and Catholic she w’as, with all the superstitions of Imid and sect. She 
stole to her chamber, and prayed before a little relic of San Clcnnaro, 
wliieh'tlio priest, of her house had given to her in childhood, and which 
had accompanied her in all licr wanihHngs. She had never deemed 
it possible to part with it before. How, if there was a charm against 
the pestilence, did she fear the pestilence for herself? The next 
morning when ho awoke, Zanoni found the relic of the saint sus- 
pended, with his mystic amulet, round his neck. 

Ah I thou wilt have notldng to fear from the pestilence now,** 
said Viola, between tears and smiles; “and when thou wouldst 
talk to me again as thou didst last night, the saint shall rebuke 
1 hee,” . 

^Vell, Z.'inoni, can there ever indeed be commune of thought and 
spirit, except w’lth cqutils ? 

Yes, the Plague broke out—the island home must be abandoned. 
Miplity Seer, Ihoit hast uo power to save^ those whom Ihoti lovest ! Pare- 
weii, thou bridal roof!— sweet resting-place from Care, farewell! 
(himatos as soft may greet ye, () lovers-pskies as serene, and waters 
as blue and calni. Bui that /'/we, can it ever more return? Who 
shall say that the licart does not cliange witli the scene — llie plae: 
wliorc we tlrst dwelt wotli the beloved one ? Every spot there lias so 
many memones w lueh t lui place only can recall . The past that haun .s 
ii, soems to ouminaud sucli constancy in the future. If a tliouglit less . 
kind, Jess trustful, enter withiu us, the sight of a tree under which ; 
vow has hee,u cxehauged, a tear has been kissed away, restores us 
again lo l.lic hours of tlie first divhie illusion, lint in a liome, where 
iioMiing speaks of ihe first nuptials, where there is no eloquence of 
association, no holv burial-places of emotions, wdiosc ghosts are 
anwls l—yes, wdio lliat has g<»ne through the sad history of Affection 
will tell us, that tlic heart changes not with the scene ! Blow fair, 
>e favouring winds; cl i eerily swell, yo sails; away from the land 
where deatli has come to snatch the sceptre of Love! The shores 
glide by ; new coasts succeed to the green hills and orange-groves of 
the Bridal Isle. Eiom afar now gleam in the moonlight the columns, 
yet extant^ of a temple which tlic Athenian dedicated to Wisdom; 
and, standing on the bark that bounded on in the freshening gale, tho 
votary who had survived the goddess murmured to himself— 
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Has the wisdom of a^es broug-ht me no^ happier hours than those 
common to the shepherd and tlie herdsman, witli no world beyond 
their village — no aspiration beyond the lass and the smile of 
home?” 

And the moon resting alike over the ruins of the temple 9f the 
departed Creed-over the hut of the living peasant— over the imme- 
morial mountain-top, and the perisliable herbage that clothed its sides, 
seemed to smile back its answer of calm disdain to tiie being who, 
perchance, might have seen the temple built, and who, in his in- 
scrutable existence, miglit behold the mountain shattered from its 
base. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Zwel Seelcn wohnen, ach ! in meiner Brust. 

« * * * fc 

Was stphst du so, und bhckst erstaunt hiiiaii^ ** 

Faust. 

It will be remembered that we left Master Paolo by the bedside of 
Slyndon; and as, waking from that profound slumber, the iccollec- 
tions of the past night, came horribly back to his mind, the English- 
man nttered a cry, and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Good morrow, Excellency,” said Paolo, gaily. “ Corpo di Racco, 
you have slcni soundly ! ” 

The sound of this man’s voice, so lusty, ringing, and healthful, 
served to scatter before it the phantasma that yet haunted Glyndon’s 
memory. 

He rose erect in his bed. " And where did you find me ? “Why 
are you here P ” 

“Where did I find you!” repeated Pdolo, in surprise — “in your 
bed, to be sure. Why am I here 1—because the Padrone bade me 
H wait your waking, and attend your commands.” 

“ The Padrone, Mejnour I — is he arrived ?” 

“ Arrived and departed, Signor. He has left this letter for you.” 

“ Give it me, and wait without till 1 am dressed.” 

"At your service. 1 have bespoke an exeeilent breakfast: you 
must be hungry. 1 am a very tolerable conk ; a monk’s son ought 
to be! "You will be startled at my genius in the dressing of fish. 
My singing, 1 trust, will not disturb you. I always sing wliilc 1 pre- 

g are a salad; it harmonizes the ingredients.” And shiigiiig his ear- 
inc over his shoulder, Paolo sauntered from the room, and closed 
the door. 

Glyndon was already d(iep in the contents of the following letter ; — 
" When 1 first received thee as my pupil, 1 promised Zanoni, if 
©■^nvinced by thy first trials that thou couldst but swell, not the 

* Two souls dwell, aljus ' in my breast. 

' * » * *1 

Why stAiulcst tUou so, and lookcst out a^tumsbed f 
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number of our order, but the list of the victims who have aspired to 
it in vain, I would not rear thee to thine own wretchedness and 
doom — I would dismiss tliee back to the world. I fulfil my pro- 
mise. Thine ordeal has been the easiest that JNeophyte ever knew. 
1 asked for nothin;? but abstinence from the sensual, and a brief 
experiment of tliy patience and thy faith. Go back to thine own 
world ; thou hast no natui’e to aspire to ours ! 

“It was I who prepared Paolo to receive thee at the revel. It 
was I who instmafed the old beggar to ask thee for alms. Jtwas 
1 who left open the book that thou'couldst not read without violating 
my command. Well, thou hast seen what awaits thee at fhc threshold 
of knowledge. Tlipu hast conironted tlic first foe that menaces him 
whom ihc senses yet grasj) and enthral. Dost thou wonder that I 
close upon thee the gates lor ever ! Dost thou not comprehend, at 
lasi, llttit it needs a soul temiiercd, and purilic'd, and raised, not by 
external spells, but by its own sublimity and valour, to pass the 
threshold, and disdain the foe? Wretch ! all my silence avails 
nothing for the rash, for the sensufd—for him who desires our secrets, 
hut to pollute them to gross enjoyments and selfisli vice ? How have 
the impostors and sorcerers of tlie earlier times perished by their 
very attem^; to penetrate the mysteiies that should purify, and not 
deprave ! They have boasted of the philosopber's stone, and died in 
rags ; of the immortal elixir, and sunk to tJicir grave, gray before 
their time. Legemds tell you, that ttie fiend rent them into frag- 
ments. Yes; the tieiul of 1 heir own unholy desires and criminal designs ! 
What they coveted thou coveicst ; ana if thou liadst the wings of 
a scrap]]^ tlion couldst soar not from the slough of thy mortality. 
1'hy desire for knowledge, but petulant presumption; thy thirst 
for hapT)iuess, but th(* diseased longing for the unclean and muddied 
waters of corporeal pleasure; thy very love, wdiicii usually elevates 
ev(m tlie mean, a passion that calculates treason amidst tlie first 
glow of lust ; — t/ioif, one of us ! Tliou, a brother of the August 
Order ’ Thou, an Aspirant to the Stars that shine in the Shemaii of 
the Chaldsean lore ! The eagle can raise but the eaglet to the sun. 
1 abandon thee to thy twilight ! • 

“ Bui, alas, for thee, dis(jhedicnt and profane ! thou hast inhaled 
tlie elixir; thou hast attracted to thy presence a ghasi ly and remorseless 
foe. 'I'liou thyself must exorcise the phantom t non hast raised . Thou 
must return to tlie world; but not without punisJunent and strong 
effort cansi ihon regain the calm and the ioy of the life thou hast left 
beliind. This, for thy comfort, wiH 1 tell thee: he who has drawn 
into Ills frame even so little of the volaiile and vital energy of the 
aerial juices as thyself, has awakened faculties that cannot sleep — 
faculties that may yet, with patient humility, with soimd faith, and 
tlie courage that is not of the body like tliinc, but of the ivsolute 
and virtuous mind, attain, if not to the knowledge that reigns above, 
to high achievement in the career of men. Thou wilt find the rest- 
less influence in all that thou wwldst undertake. Thy heart, amidst 
vulgar joys, will aspire to something holier; thy ambition, amidst 
coarse excitement, to something beyond thy reach. But deem not 
that this of itself will suffice tor glory. EiiualJy may the craving 
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load thee to sliamc and pruilt. It is but an imperfect and new-born 
energy, which will not sullcrthce to repose. As thou dircotest ii, 
must thou believe it to be the emanation of thine evil genius or thy 

“ But woe to thee ! insect meshed in the web in wliich thou hast 
entangled limbs and wings ! Thou hast noi only inhaled the elixir, 
thou hast conjured the spectre ; of all the tribes of the space, no foe 
is fto malignant to man— and thou hast lifted the veil Irom thy gaze. 
1 cannot restore to thee the happy dimness of thy vision. Know, at 
least, that all of us— the highest and tlie vnscst-^wdio liave, in sober 
truth, passed beyond the threshold, have had, as our first fe.arful task, 
io master and subdue its grisly and appalling guardian. Know that 
thou eratst deliver thy&eli from those livid eyes— know that, while 
they haunt, they cannot harm, if thou rcsistest the thoughts to 
which they tempt, and the hoiTor they engender. Drrad them most 
token thou beholdest them not. And thus, son of the worm^ wc part ! 
All that I can teU thee to enicouraffc, yet to warn and to guide, I have 
told thee in th.se lines. Not from me, from th>sclf has come the 
doomy trial, from which I >ct trust thou wilt emerge into peace. 
Type of the knowledge that I serve, 1 withhold no lesson from the 
pure asnirant ; I am a dark enigma to ihc general seeker. As man’s 
only inacstructiblo possession is his memory, so it is not in mine art to 
crumble into matter Ihc immaterial thougnts that have sprung np 
within thy breast. ^J'hc tyio might shatter this eastlc to the dust, 
and topple downi the mountain to the plain. The master lias no 
power to say, ‘ Kxist no more,* to one tjiouuitt that his knowdedge 
lias inspired. Thou mayst change the tihought into new' forms -thou 
mays! rarefy and sublimate it into a finer spii’it ; hut thou ean^st not 
anniliLlato that which has no Jiomc but in the niemor)' -no substance 
but the idea. Eve rt tij ought is a soul ! V urn 1} , Hirrcfore, would 
I or thou undo the past, or restore io thefe the gay blindness of tliy 
youth. Thou must endure the inlluiuce of the elixir thou hast 
inhaled ; thou must wrestle wdth the spectre tliou hast invoked !” 

The letter fell Irom Glyndoirs hand. A sort of stupor succeeded to 
tlie various emotions which had chased each othiT iii tlie ijoiaisal — 
stupor, resembling tliat wliich foUow'S the sudden destruction of ;uiy 
ardent and Inng-imrsed hope in the human licart, wdicthcr it be ot love, 
of avarice, of ambition. The loftier wmrld tor which he had so thirst I'd, 
sacriGced, and toiled, was closed upon him for ever,” and by his 
own faults of raslniess and prcsumjitiou. But Glvndou’s was not of 
that nature which submits long to condemn itself. 11 is indignation 
began to kindle against Wejnoiir, who owned he had tempted, 
and who now abandoned him- - abandoned him to the presence of a 
spectre. ^ The ]Mystic’s reproaches stung, rather than humbled iiiin. 
What crime had he committed to deserve language so harsh and 
disdiunful? Was is it so deep a debasement to feel pleasure in the 
smile and the eyes of EiUidcP Had not Zanoni himself confessed 
love for Viola? — had he not fled with lier as lus companion? 
Glyndon never paused to consider if there are no distinctions between 
one kind of love and another. Where^ loo, was the great oifence of 
yielding to a temptation which only existed for the brave ? Had not 
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tbe mystic vokme which Mcjriour had purposely left open, bid hirn 
but “Jiewarc of fear?’* Was not, then, every wilfiu provocative 
held out to the strongest influences of the human mind, in the prohibi- 
tion to enter tlie chamber — ^in the possession of the key which excited 
his curiosity — in the volume whicn seemed to dictate tlie mode by 
which the curiosity was to be gratified ? As, rapidly, these thoughts 
passed over him, he began to consider the v^hole conduct of Mejnour 
either as a penidious design to entrap him to his own misery, or 
as the trick of an imi)ost-or, who knew that he could not realize the 
great professions he had made. ^ On glancing again over the more 
mysterious threats and warnings in Mejnour’s letter, they seemed to 
assume the language of mere parable and allegory — the jargon of tlie 
Xflatonists and Pythagoreans. By little and little, he began to con- 
sider that the very spectra lie had seen — even that one xdutntoni so 
horrid in its aspect— were but the delusions which Meinour’s science 
had enabled him to raise. The hcaltliful sunlight, filling up every 
cranny in his cumber, seemed to laugh away the terr ^rs of the past 
night. Hls pride and his resentment nerved liis liaintual courage : 
and when, having hastily dressed himself, he rejoined Paolo, it was 
wdth a flushed cheek and a haughty step. 

“ So, Ptiolo,’' said he, “the Padrone, as you call him, told you to 
expei’t and W'elcome me at your village feast 
“ He did so, by a message from a wrcl died old cripple. This sur- 
prised mo at the time, for t tlionglit he was far distant. But tliese 
great philosophers make a joke of two or three hundred leagues.” 

“ "VVhy did you not loll me you had heard from Mejnour?” 

“ Because the old cripple forbade nm,” 

“ Did Aou not ace the man aftei^wards during the dance ?” 

“ No, texedlcncy.” 

“llumph !” 

“Allow me to serve you,” said Paolo, piling Glyndon’s plate, and 
then lilliiig Jiis glass. “ 1 wish. Signor, now the Padrone is gone, — 
not ’’—added IViolo, as he cast rather a frightened and suspicious 
glance round the room — “ that 1 mean to say anything disrespectful 
of him, — I wish, 1 say, now that he is gone, that you would take pity 
on yourself, and ask your owni heart wdiat your youth was meant for? 
Not to bury yourself alive in tlicsc old mins, and endanger body and 
soul by studies which I am sure no saint could approve of.” 

“ Are the saints so partial, then, to your own occupations, Master 
Piiolo?” 

“ Why,” answered Hie bandit, a httlc confused, " a gentleman wdth 
plenty of pistoles in his purse, need not, of necessity, malce it his pro- 
fession to take aw'ay the jiistoles of other people ! It is a different 
thing for us poor rogues. After all, too, I always devote a tithe of 
my gains to the Virgin ; and I share the rest cliaritably with the 
poor. But eat, drink, enjoy yourself— be absolved by your confessor 
for any little peccadilloes, and don’t run too long scores at a t ime — 
that’s my advice. Your health. Excellency ! Pshaw, Signor, fasting, 
except on the days prescribed to a good Catholic, oiily engenders 
pliautoms” 

“ Phantoms 1” 
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" “Yes ; the devil always tempts the empty stomach. To covet^ to 
hate, to thieve, to roh, and to murder ihesourctho natural desires 
of a man who is famisliinir. ith a full belly. Sijmor, we are at peace 
with all the world That*s right : yriu like the parlndgc ! Cospetto ! 
when 1 myself have jiassed two or three days m the mountains, with 
nothing from sunset to sunn&c but a blaek crust and an onion, I grow 
asi fierce as a wolf. That’s not the worst, too. In these times J 
see little imps dancing before me. Oh, yes; fasting is as full of 
spectres as a field of brittle.” 

Glyndon thought there was some sound philosophy in the reasoning 
of his comiianion ; and, certainly, the more ho ate and drank, the 
more the recollection of the past night and of Mejnour’s deseitjoii 
faded from his mind The casement was open— t he hieeze blew 
the sun shone— all Ndtuie was meny • and merry as >Jaturc lieisilf 
grew Maestro I*aolo. lie talked of adventures, of travel, of women, 
with a hearty giibio that had its infection. But Glyndon lisleuid 
yet more complacently when Paolo turned with an arch smile to 
praises of the eye, the teeth, the ankles, and the shape of the hand- 
some I'hlhde. 

This man, indeed, seemed the very personation of animal sensual 
life. He would have been to Pausl amoie dangerous timpter than 
M etihist oplieles. There w as no sneer on his lip at l he pleasures which 
animated Ins voice. To one awaking to a si use of the ^arutiesin 
knowledge, this reckless ignorant joyousness ot t empc r w > ■> a worse 
corrupter than all the icy nioelvt’ues ot a leaimd Piend Put when 
}^aolo look his ](‘ave, with a pomise to leturn th(‘ ue\i daj, Uie mind 
of the Englishman again settled back to a giaver and more thoughtlul 
mood. The ehjir seemed, m tridli, to have kit the rt fining etteets 
Mojnour had ascribed to it. As Glyndon pac( d to and fi o the soUtai y 
corriilor, or pausing, gared upon the extmided and glorious scenery 
that stretched below, liigb llioughN of enterpi ise and ainhitiou- bright 
visions of glon^- passed m rapid succ< ssjon through liis soul. 

“ Mejnour denies me ms science. *VVell,” said the paiulcr, prrmdly, 
*' he has not robhed me of inv ait,” 

What! Clarence (tU udou ! dost thou return to that from which 
tbv career commenced ^ Was Ziiiom right nit in all ? 

He found himsi'Jl in the chamber of the JVIjslie not a vessf l~not 
an herb ! the sole mii volume is vanish? d—llie eli\ir slmli spaiklc for 
him no more 1 Jlut still m the lOom itself mh ms to Imger liie itrno- 
S])here of a cliarni. Past cr and fim cer it Imi ns within thee, the Hes re 
to achieve, to create ! Thou longest for a hte bewond the si usual ' ~ 
but the life tliat is permitted to all genius— that which lireathus 
tiiroiigli the immortal work, and eiulnres in the inipere liable name. 

AAliere aie the implements for thme art ? Tu^ht— when did the 
true workman ever fad to find Ins tools ^ TJiou art agani m tliiiic own 
chamber— the w hit c wall thy canvas — a fragment of charcoal for thy 
pencil Tliey sidiicc, at least, to give outline to the couccption, that 
mav otherwise vanish with the morrow. 

The idea that thus excited the imagination of the artist wasnnques- 
liimably noble and august. It was derived Ironi that Egyptian cere- 
mouial winch Diodorus lias lecordcd— the Judgment of the Dead bv 






the Liviii<? when the corpse, duly embalmed, is placed by the niaix^ 
pill of the Acherusian Lake ; and before it may be consi^ed to the^* 
bark which is to bear it across the waters to its final restin^^-place, it 
is permitted to the appointed judges to heai* all accusal ions Of tne 
oast life of the deceased, and, if proved, to deprive the corpse of the 
rites of sepulture. ' . . . 

Unconsciously to himself, it was Mejnour’s description of this 
custom, wluoli he had illustrated by several anecdotes not to be found 
in hooks, tliat now suggested the design to the artist, find gave it 
reality aud fonie. He supposed a powerful and gjuilty king whom in 
life scarce a whisper had oared ioarraigii, but against whom, noAV the 
lircalh was gom^ came tlu: slave from his fetters, the mutilated victim 
from bis dimgcon, livid and snualid as if dead themselves, inveikins 
with parciu'd Jips thi*- just ice tiiat outlives the grave. 

Strange fervour this, 0 Artist! breaking suddenly forih from tlie 
mists and darkili'ss wliiidi the occult science had spread so long over 
thy faneies- strange tiiat the reaction of the nignt*s terror and llic 
day’s disappointment sliould be liack to thine holy art I Oh, liow 
fre(i]y goes t he liold hand over the large outline I How, despite those 
rude mat (‘rials, speaks tent, h no moie the pupil, but the master ! Fresh 
\ct from the gloiums elkir, how thou givest to thy crcatnivs the finer 
life denied to thy^cl^ ?— some power not thine own writes the grand 
symbols on the wall. Behind, rises the mighty sepulchre, on the 
. building of wdiicli r(‘jjosc to the dead, the lives of thousands had been 
eousunied. 'fhcrc, sit ju a semicircle the solemn judges. Black and 
sluggish flows the lako.^ There lies the mummied and royal dead. 
Dost thou (juail at tlie frown on his life-like brow. ^ Ha! — bravely 
dune, 0 Artist !— up rus(5 the haggard forms !- pale speak the gliastly 
hunts ! Slial I not. 1 i i imaii ity after deatii avenge itself on Pow er ?• Thy 
C(mc(‘i)lion, (/lanmcG Gljiidon, is a sublime liuth; thy design pro- 
imst'.s renowm to genius. Better this magic than the charms of the 
V(;lumo and the vessel. Hour after hour has gone ; thou hast lighted 
the lamp ; night sees ihec yet at thy labour. Merciful lu'Mven 1 w hat 
chills the at mospiutre — why does the lamp grow wan? — why docs 
thy hair bristle i" There !-- there !- there ! at llie casement! — It 

ga/es on I lice, the daik, maiillod, loalhsome Tiling! There, wdlh 
: 1 heij- dev disii mockery and liateful craft, glare on tJicc those horrid 

He. stood and irazcd--it was no delusion. It spoke not, moved not, 
till, uiudile to hour longer that steady and buriinm look, he covered 
his face w ith his hands. With a start, with a thrill, he removed them : 
he. foit the nearer presence of the Nameless. There, it cowered on 
the floor beside his design ; audio 1 the ligurcs seemed to start from the 
wall 1 Those pide accusing figures, the shapes he liimsclf had raised, 
Irowmcd at him and gibbered. With a violent effort that eonvuLsed 
his whole being, and bailujd his body in the sweat of agony, the young 
man mastered his horror. He strode towards the phuiitoin; he 
endured its eyes; he iiccusted it w ith a steady voice ; he demanded 
ij:s purpose and defied its power.^ 

^^^^d then, as a w'ind lium n cliarncl, wms heard its voice. ^Ybat, it 
DioU.. Ub. 1. 
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« -Kiid, xrhat revealed, it is forbidden tbe lips to repeat, the hand to / 
k record. Nothinf^ save the subtle life that yet animated the frame, to/ 

I which the iuhalations of the elixir had given vigour and energy beyond^ 

' the strength of the strongest, could have survived that awful hour, i 
[ Uetter to wake in the catacombs and see the buried rise from their ; 

I cerements, and hear the ghouls, in their horrid orgies, amongst the ; 

\ festeriiig ghasliines^ of corruption, than to front those features when/ ^ 
uhe veil was hfted, and listen to that wliispered voice ! 

Mt. * ^ ^ ^ » 

The next day, Glyndon fled from the ruined castle. With what 
ho^es of starry light had he crossed the threshold ; with what memo- 
ries to shudder evermore at the dai’kncss, did he look back at the 
frown of its time-w(Hm towers. 


CHAPTER n. 

Faust. Wohin soil es nun gchn ? 

Mki>hi 8T. Wohm I’s Uir pefJillt. 

Wir sehn die kleme, daun die grosse Welt.* 

Faust. 

Djiaw your chaii to the fireside, brush clean the hearthj and trim 
the lights. Oh, home of sleekness, order, substance, comtort! Oh, 
excellent thinj^ art thou, Matter of Eucfc ! 

It i|! some time after the date of the last chapter. Here wc are, 
not in moonlit islands, or mouldering' castles, but in a room jAventy- 
six feet by twenty-two— well carpeted— well cushioned— solid arm- 
chairs, and eight sucJi bad pictures, in such fine frames, upon the 
walls I Thomas Mervale, Esq., merchant, of London, you are aii envi- 
able dog! 

It was the caisest thing in the world for Mervale, on retuniing from 
his continental episode of life, to settle down to his desk— liis Jieart 
had been always there. The death of his father gave liim, as a birth* 
right, a high position in a respectable, though second-rate firm. -To 
make this establishment first-rate, wms an honourable ambition— it 
was his 1 He had lately married, not eniircly for money— no 1 he was 
wordly rather than mercenary. He hud no romantic ideas of love; 
but he was too sensible a man not to know that a \rife should be a 
oompanion— not merely a speculation. He did not cai*c for beauty 
and genius, hut he liked health aud good temper, and a certain pro- 
portion of useful understanding. ^ He chose a wife from his reason, 
not his heart, and a very good choice he made. Mrs. Menule was an 
exceUent young woman— bustling, managing, economical, but affec- 
tionate and good. She had a will of her own, bnt was no slu’ew. She 

• F. Whither po now > 

M. ' Whither it i»li'a«c'5 thee. 

We see the small wc rld, tacn iiie i;rm. 
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had a great notion of the nghts of a wife, and a strong perception of 
the qualities that insure comfort. She would never have forgiven 
her husband, had she found him ^ty of the most passing fancy for 
another; but, in return, she had the most admirable sense of propriety 
herself. She held in abhorrence all levity, all flirtation, all coquetry^ 
small vices, which often ruin domestic happiness, but which a giofy 
nature incurs without consideration. But she did not think it right 
to love a husband over much. She left a surplus of affection for all 
her relations, all her friends, someof hcracquanitancos, and ihe possi- 
bility of a second marriage, should any accident happen to Mr. M. 
She kept a‘good table, for it suited their station ; and her temper was 
considered even, though firm ; but she could say a sharp thing or two, 
ii Mr. Miuvale was not punctual to a moment. She was very particu- 
lar that he should chaiigr his shoes on coming homo— the carpels were 
new and cx])cnsivc. She was not sulky, nor passionate — Heaven 
bless her fur that ! - but when displeased she showed it, administered 
a dignified rebuke— alluded to her own virtues — to her uncle, who 
was an adtmral, and to the thiity thousand pounds which she had 
brought to the object of lier choice. But as Mr. Mervalc w'as a good- 
humoured man, owmed his faults, and subscribed to her excellence, 
the displeasure, was soon over. 

Bvery honseholcl has its little disagreements, none fewer than that 
of M?. and Mrs. JMervalc. Mrs. Mervalc, witliout being improperly 
fond of dress, pmd due aUcniioii to it. She was never seen out of her 
chamber with papers in her hair, nor in that worst of dis-illusions— a 
morning wrapper. At half-past ekht every morning Mrs, Mervale 
was dressed for the <lay— that is, till she re-dressed for dinner;— her 
stiiys well laced,— her cap prim,— her gowns, winter and summer, of a 
thick, liandsome silk. Ladies at that time wore very short waists ; so 
did Mrs. Mervale. Her morning ornaments were a thick gold chain, 
to wdiich was suspcudetl a gold watch — none of those fragile dwaids 
of mc(;hanisiu, that locjk so pretty, and go so ill— but a handsome 
repeater, wdiich chronicled Lather Time to a momont ; abo a mosaic 
brooch ; also a niiuiaturc of her imele, the admiral, set in a bracelet. 
Eor the evening, she had two handsome sets— necklace, earrings, and 
bracelets complete — one of amethysts, the other topazes. With tliese, 
her costume tor the most part, was a gold-coloured satiri and a turban, 
in wliich last her picture liad been ta.ken. Mrs. Mervale had an aqui- 
line iiosc, good teeth, fair hair, and light eyelashes, rather a high ciom- 
plcxiou, what is generally called a fine bust, full cheeks, large useful 
feet, made for walking, large white hands, with filbert nails, on wliicli 
not a speck of dust had, even in childhood, ever been known to alight. 
She looked a little older than she really was ; but tliat might arise 
from a certain air of dignity and the aforesaid aquiline nose. Slie 
generally wore short mittens. She never read any poetry but Gold- 
smith's and Cowper’s. She was not amused by novels, though “she 
liad no prejudice agaii^t them. She liked a play and a pantomime, 
with a slight supper afterwards. She did not like concerts nor operas. 
At, the, beginning of the winter, she selected some book to read, and 
Borne piece of work to commence. The two lasted her till the spring. 
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wnen, though she continued to work, she left off rcadiiiir. Her 
favourite study was history, wliich she read throiurh the medium of 
l)r. Goldsmith. Her l ayomite author in the belks lettres was, of course?, 
l)r. Jolmsou. A wortliier woman, or one more respected, was not to 
he found, except in an epitaph ! , 

it was an autumn night. Mr. and Mrs. Mervale, lately returned 
from an excursion to Weymouth, are in the drawing-room — “the 
dame sat on this side— the man sat on that.” 

Yes, 1 assui'c you, rny dea,r, that Glyndon, with all his eccentrici- 
ties, wits a very engaging, amiable fellow. You would certainly have 
hked him— all the women did.” 

“ My dear Thomas, you will forgive the remark,— but that expres- 
sion ol yours — ‘ all the wotneu ’ ” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,— you are right. I meant to say that he was a 
general favourite with your charming sex.” 

“ 1 uiidm'stand, — rather a frivolous churactcr.” 

“IVivolous! no, not exactly ; a little unsl-eady — very odd— but cer- 
tainly not frivolous ; presumptuous and licadstroug in character, but 
modest and &h> in Ins manners, ralher too much so— just what yon 
like. However, to return; lam seiiously uneasy at the accounts 1 
have heard of liim to-day. He has been living, it seems, a very strange 
and irregular life, Iruvclling from place to place, and must have spent 
already a great deal of money 

“ Apropos of money,” said Mrs. Mervale; “Ifear we must cliangc 
our butclicr ; Ik; is certainly hi league witli.the cook.” 

“That IS apily; his beef is remarkably line. These London ser- 
viuds arc as bad as the Carbonari. Hut, as I was saying, poor 
Glyndon ” 

Here a knock was heard at ilie door. " Bless me,” said Mrs. Mer- 
vule, “it IS past ten ! Who can that )>ossibly be ?” 

“ Berhaps your nneh*, the admiral,” said the hu.sband, with a 
slight peeviahuess iu his accent. “ lie generally favours us about 
this hour.” 

J hojie, my love, tliat none of my relations arc uuweleomc visitoi’g 
at your house. The admiral is a most eutertainhig man, and his 
IbrtiiTie is entirely at his own dispo.sal.” 

“Ko one 1 respect more,” said Mr. Mervale, with cmidiasis. 

The •servant Uirew oikui the door, and aiiiioniieed Glyndon. 

“ Mr. Glyndon !— wdiat an extraordinary ” exelaiined .Mrs. Mer- 
vale; but beiore she could conclude the sentence, Glyndon was in the 
room. 

The t\yo friends greeted each other with all the warmth of early 
ree/3liectiou and long absence. An appropriate and proud jircsenta- 
lion to Mrs. Mervide ensued; and Mrs. Mervale, with a dignified 
smile, and a furt ive glance at his boots, bade her husband’s friend 
welcome itO England. 

Glyndon was greatly altered since Mervale had seen him last. 
Tliough less than two years had elapsed since then, his fair com- 
plexion was more hrotizcd and manly. Deep lines of care, or thought, 
or dissipation, had rephiccd the smooth contoui- of happy youth. To 
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a niamicr once gentl(‘ and polished, had succeeded a certain reckless- 
ness of mien, tone, and beaiin^, which bespoke the habits of a society 
that cared little for the calm d(‘Corums of conventional ease. Still a’ 
kind of wild nobleness, not before apparent in him, clmractenzed his 
aspect, and ^ve something of dignity to the Ireedom of his language 
and ffcstnres' 

“ So, then, you are settled, Mervalc — I need not ask you if you are 
happy. Worth, sense, wealth, c^racter, and so fair a companion, 
deserve happiness, and command it.” 

“Would you like some tea, IMr. Glyndon?” asked Mrs. Mervalc, 
kindly. 

“ Thank you — ^iio. I propose a more convivial stimulus to my old 
friend. Wine, Mervale — wine, chi—or a bowl of old Knglish punch. 
Your wife will excuse us — ^we will make a night of it !” 

Mrs. Mervale drew back her chair, and tried not to look aghast. 
Ghiidon did not give his friend time to reply. 

So at Iasi, I am in England,” he saia, looking round the rooni, 
with a slight sneer on his lips ; “ surely this sober air must have its 
mflucne(j; surely here 1 shall be like the rest.” 

“Have you liecn ill. Glyndbn?” 

“ 111 ! yes. Humph ! you have a fine bouse. Docs it contain a 

t spare room for a solitary waUjdcrcr?” 

Mr. Mervale ghmcod at Ins wifc,^andHs wife looked steadily on 
the carpel, Modi'st and shy in liis manners — ^rather too niucli 
so ! ” Mrs. Mervale was in the seventh heaven of indignation and 
amaze ! 

“ My dear?” said Mr. Mervah' at last, meekly and interrogatingly ’ 
“ dt'ur !” returned Mrs. Mervalc. inno(!(;utly and sourly. 

“"VV c can make up a room for my old friend, Sarah ?” 

The old friend had sunk back on his chair; and, gazing intently on 
; the lire, with his feet at ease uiion the fender, seemed to liave for- 
gol-t(;n ills question. 

Mrs. Mervale bit her lips, looked thoughtful, aiid at last coldly 
[replied— “ Certainly, Mi-. Mervalc; your friends do right to make 
fthemselves at home.” 

With that she lighted a candle, and moved majestically fromlltc 
Iroom. When she returned, the' two friends had vanished into 
|Mr Mcrvalc's st udy. 

Twelve o’ehjik struck — one o’clock —two ! Tlii'icc had Mrs, Mer- 
vale sent into the room to know— first, if they wanted anything; 
secondly, if Mr. Gl.Midon slcjit on a mattress or leather bod; thirdly, 
to impure if Mr. Gl>ndoii’s trunk, which he had brought mthhim, 
should bo unpacked. And to the answer to all these (questions, w^as 
added, in a loud voice from tlie visitor — a voice that pierced from the 
kitchen to the attic — “ Another bowl ! stronger, if you please, and be 
quick with it ! ” 

At last, Mr. Mervalc appeared in the conjugal chamber-y-not peni- 
tent, not apologetic — no, not a bit of it. His eyes twinklecl, his 
cheek flushed, lus feet reeled ; he sung — Mr. Thomas Mervale pos^ 
lively sung ! 


o 
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“ Mr. Menralfi! is it possible, sir 1 

" * Old Kmg Cole was a merry old aoul^— * 

“ Mr, Mervale ! sir !— leave me alone, sir !" 

** * And a merry old soul was he — • ” 

What an example io the servants ! ” 

“ * And he called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl * *• 

** if >ou don't behave yourself, sir, I shall call 

** * Call for his fiddlers three ! * ” 


CHAPTER UL 

In der Welt welt, 

Aub der Eiiisanikeit 
WoUen sie Dich locken.* 

Faust. 

Tm next morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Mervale looked as if all tlie 
wrongs of injiired woman sat upon her biow. Mr. Mervale seemed 
the picture of remorseful guilt and avenging bile. He said litth*. 
expcpt to complain of lieadaclie, and to request the eggs to be removed 
froTii the table. Clarence Glj^udon— impervious, nncoiiscious, unailing, 
impenitent— was in noisy siiirits, and talked for three. 

“ J'oor Mervale 1 he has lost the liabii of gooddcllowship, madam. 
Anotlu’i’ night or two, and he will be himself again !” 

“ Sir/' said Mrs. Mervale, launchuig a premeditated sentence witli 
more tluoi Johnsonian digmtv; “permit me to remind you that 
Mr. Mervale is now a married man, the destined father of a family, 
and the present master of a household." 

“ Precisely the reasons why I envy him so much. I myself have a 
great mind to marrv. Happiness is contagious.” 

“ Do you still take to painti^P" asked Mervale, languidly, endeji^ 
V curing to turn the tables on his guest. ^ 

" Oh, no; I have adopted your advice. No art, no ideal— not luu^ 
\oftier than Common-place lor mo now. If I were to paint again, L 
positively think pou would purchase my pictures. Make haste and 
linish your breakfast, man; 1 wish to consult you. 1 have come to 
England to see after my affairs. Ikly ambition is to make money ; 
your counsels and experience cannot tail to assist me here." 

“ Ah ! you were soon disenchanted of your Philosopher’s stone. 
You must know, Sarah, that when 1 last left Glyndon, lie was bent 
upon turning alchemist and mmciaii.” 

“ You are witty to-day, Mr. Mervale." 

“ Upon my honour it is true. I told you so before." 

Glyndon rose abruT>tly, 

«n the wiUv vbi uU, out ol be % 11 Uu; ouurt tbur. 
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“Why revive those reeoUeotions of foUy and presumption. Have 
J not stud that 1 have returned to my native laud to pursue the health* 
ful avocations of my kind ! 0 yes ! what so healthful, so noble, so 
fitted to our nature, as what you call the Practical Life ? If we have 
faculties, what is their use, but to sell them to advantage ! Buy 
knowledge as we do our goods • buy it at the cheapest market, sell it 
at the dearest. Have you not breakfasted yet 

The friends walked into the streets, and Mervale shrunk from the 
irony with which Glyndon comphinented him on his respectability, 
his station, his pursuits, his happy marriage, and his eight pictures m 
their handsome frames. Pormerly the sober Mervale had commanded 
an influence over his friend : kis had been the sarcasm ; Glyndon’s the 
irresolute shame at his own peculiarities. Now this position was 
reversed. There was a fierce earnesiness in Glyndon’s altered temper, 
which awed and silenced the quiet common-place of his friend’s 
character. He seemed to take a malignant delight in persuading 
himself that the sober life of the world w'as contemptible and base. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “how right you were to tell me to marry 
respectably ; to have a solid position ; to live in decorous fear of the 
world and one’s wife : and to command the envy of the poor, the good 
opinion of the rich. You have practised what jou preach. DcUcious 
existence ! The merchant’s desk, and the curtain lecture I Ha I ha ! 
Shall we have another night of it ?” 

Mervale, embarrassed and irritated, turned tbe conversation upon 
Glyndon’s affairs. He was surprised at the knowledge of the world 
wliicb the artist seemed to have suddenly acquired ; suipriscd stiU 
more at the acuteness and energy witli which he spoke of the specu- 
lations most ill vogue at the marxet. Yes ; Glyndon was certainly m 
earnest ; lie desired to be rich and respectable,— and to make at least 
ten per cent, fpr his money! 

Alter spending some cays with the merchant, during w^hich time 
be contrived to disorganize all the mechanism of the house, to turn 
night into day, harmony into discord, to drive poor Mrs. Mei-valc half- 
distracted, and to convince her husband tliai he was horribly hen* 
pecked, the ill-omened visitor left thorn as suddenly as he liad 
fKirived. He took a house of his own; he sought the society of 
per.sons of substance; he devoted himself to the money-market; 
le seemed to have become a man of business ; his schemes were 
bold and colossal ; his calculations ra]jid and profound. He startled 
Mervale liy his energy, and dazzled him by nis success. Mervale 
began to envy him — to be discontented with his own regular and 
slow gains. When Glyndon bought or sold in the funds, wealth 
rolled upon him like the tide of a sea ; what years of toil could not 
have done for him in art, a few months, by a succession of lucky 
chances, did for liitn in speculation. Suddenly, however, he relaxed 
his exertions ; new objecis of ambilion seemed to attract iiim. if lie 
beard a drum in the streets, what glory like the soldier’s ? If a new 
poem were published, what renown like the poet’s ? He began works 
m literature, wluch promised great excellence, to throw ihem asuh 
f in disgust. All at once he abandoned the decorous and formal society 

0 2 
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hfi had cour^; he joined himself ’with }ouiig and riotous associates • 
he plunged into the wildest excesses of the ^cat city, where Gold 
reigns fuike over Toil and Pleasure. Tlirough all, he carried with him 
a certain power and heat of soul. In all society he aspired to com- 
niand— in all pursuits to excel. Yet wh&fcver the passion of the 
nionient, the reaction was terrible in its glooin. He simk, at times, 
iulo the most profound and the divrkest reveries. His fever was that 
of a mind that would escape inemoiy—his repose, that of a rnind> 
u'liich the mnriovy seizes again, and devours as a prey. Mervale now 
saw little of him ; they shunned each other. Glyndon had no confidant, 
aiid no friend. 


CHAPTER 


Jell fUhle Dich mir iiahe ; 

Die Euiaamkeit belebt ; 

Wie Uber heiiicn Welt on 
Per Unbichtbare sschwebt,* 

Uhlani>. 

Prom this state of restlessness and agitation rather than con- 
tinuous action, Glyndon was aroused by a visitor who seemed to 
exercise the most salutary intiueuce over nira. His sister, an orphan 
wdth himself, had resided in the country with her aunt, in the early 
v(‘ars of hope and home, he had loved this girl, much younger than 
liimsolf, with all a brother’s teudemess. On his return to Euglaud, 
lie had seemed to forget her existence. She recalled herself to him on 
her aunt’s death by a touching and melancholy letter;— she had doav 
no home but his— no dependence save on his affection : he w^ept when 
he read it, aud was impatient till Adela arrived. 

This girl, then about eighteen, concealed beneath a gentle aud calm 
exterior much of the romance or enthusiasm that had, at her own 
age, characterized her brother. Rut her enthusiasm was of a far 
purer order, mid was rcstniined within proper bounds, partly by the I 
sweetness of a very feminine nature, and partly by a strict and me- ^ 
tliodical education. She diftcred from him espcciallv in a timidity 
of character, which exceeded that usual at her age, out which the 
habit of scltommaiid concealed no less carefully, than that timidity 
itself conceaJSI the romance 1 have ascribed to her. 

Adela was not handsome; she had the complexion and the form of ^ 
delicate healtli ; and too fine an organization of the nerves rendered 
her susceptible to every impression that could inlliience the health of 
the fnunc through the sympathy of the mmd. But as she never 
complained, and as the singular serenity of her manners seemed to 
* ] feel thee near to mej 

The lonelmesb takes hfe— 1 

As over its world 

The Invisible hovers. 
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betokeA an C(]|uanimi|T of temperament wliicb, with the vul^r, might 
lifive jjassed lor indiif; fence, her sufferings had so Jong been borne 
unnoticed, that it cen.'^'^d to be an effort to disguise them. Though, 
as 1 have said, not Uandsomc, her countenance was interesting and 
pleasing ; and there was that caressing kindness, that winning charm 
about tier smile, her manners, her anxiety to please, to conitort, and 
to soothe, which went at once to tlie heart, and made her lovely— 
because so loving. 

Such was the sister whom Glyndon had so long neglected^ and 
whom he now so cordially welcomed. Adela had passed many years 
a victim to the caprices, and a nurse to the maladies of a semsh mid 
exact ing relation. The delicate, and generous, and respectful atfcc- 
ti(.n of her brother no less new to her than delight! ul. He took 
nleasuri^ in the happiness lie created; he gradually weaned hiinself 
from other society ; iie felt the Charm of Home. It is not surprising 
then, that this young creature, free and virgin from every more ardent 
attachment, concentrated all her grateful love on this clierished and 
protecting relative. Her study by day, her dream by night, was to 
repay him for his affection. She was proud of his tiilents, devoted 
to Ins urclfare ; the smallest trifle that could interest him swelled m 
her eyes to the pavest affairs of life. In short, all the long-lioarded 
ent husiasm, which was her perilous and only heritage, she invested in 
this one object of her hoh tendeniess, her pure ambition. 

But in proportion as Gl}iidon shunned those excitements by which 
he hiid so long sought to occupy liis time, or discract his thoughts, 
tlie gloom of las ejiimcr hours became deeper and more contmuuus. 
He ever and especialJy dreaded to be alone; he could not bear his 
new comj)amon to be absent from his eyes; he rode with her, waJkctl 
with lu'.r, and it was with visible reluctance, which almost ^lartook of 
horroi, that lie retired to rest at an hourwJien oven rcwol grow's 
fatigued. This gloom was not that which could be called liy tins soft 
iimno of rnelaneholy — it w;is fur more intense: it seemed rathei like 
d(‘spfiir. Often after a silence as of death,-- so dieavy, abstracted, 
motioLiless, did it apiicar,— lie would start iibniptly, and ciist hurried 
glaiic(‘s around him — ins limbs treinhling, lus hjis livid, his brows 
bathed in dew. Convinced that some sccn‘,t sorrow prcjycd upon bis 
Tuiud. and would oonsunie lus health, it was the dearest us the mo4 
nkturaJ desire of Adela to become liis conlidaiit uiid consoler. 8)ie 
observed, with the quick tart of the delicate, thul be disliked her to 
seem affected by, or even sensible of, bis darker moods. Slie schooled 
hersidf to suppress her fears and her feelings. She would not ask bis 
couticlencc - she sought, to steal into it. By little and Jittlc, she feit 
that slio M'as succeeding. Too wrapt in his own strange exist ence 
to be acutely observant of the character of others, (dyndon mistoi^k 
the self-content of a generous and humble affcctiou for coiistilutiornd 
fortitude; and this quality pleased and soothed iiim. It is fortitude 
that the disea.sed mind requires in the confidant uhom it selects as 
its physician. And how irresistible is tliat desire to commuiiicale ! 
How often the lonely man thought to himselff “Alyhtsart. would lie 
kghtened of its misery, if once confessed ! lie felt, too, that m the 
vm:y youth, the inexperience, the poetical temperuiucnt of Adela, Jio 
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could find one who would comprehend and bear with him better than 
any sterner and more practical nature. Mervale would have looked 
ou his revelations as the ravings of madness, and most mem at best, 
as the sickbed chimeras, the optical delusions, of disease. Thus gra- 
dually preparing himself for that relief for which he yearned, the . 
moment for his disclosure arrived thus : — 

One evening, as they sat alone together, Adeln, who inherited some ^ 
portion of her brother's talent in art, was employed in drawing, and 
Glyndon. rousing himself from meditations less gloomy than usual, 
rose, and aiTectionately passing his arm round her waist, looked over 
her as she sat. An exclamation of dismay broke from his lipS'-he 
snatched the drawing from hey hand ; “ What are you about ?— what 
portrait is this?” - . . < 

Dear Clarence, do yon not remember the original ?>— it is a copy*, 
from that portrait of our wise ancestor which our poor mother used 
to say so strongly resembled you. 1 thought it would please you if 1 
copied it from memory.” 

Accursed was the likeness!” said Glyndon, gloomily, Guess 
you not the reason why ] have shunned to return to the home of my 
fathers? — because 1 dreaded to meet that portrait! — because — 
because—biit pardon me— I alarm you ! ” 

“ All, no — no^ Clarence, you never alarm me when you speak, only 
when you are silent I Oh, if you thought me worthy of your trust ! 
(»li, if you had given me the nght to reason with you in the sorrows 
that I yearn to share 1 ” 

Glyndon made no answer, but paced the room for some moments 
with disordered strides. He stopped at last, and gazed at her 
e.amestly. “les, you, too, arc his aeserndant ! you know that such 
men have lived and suffered— you will not mock me— you will not 
disbelieve ! Listen I hark ! — ^what sound is that P ” 

But the wind on the house-top, Clarence— but tlie wind.” 

“ Give me your hand, let me feel its living clasp, and wlien I have 
told you. never revert to the tale again. Conceal it from all— sweai 
that it shall die with us— the last of our predestined race ! ” 

“ Never will 1 betray your trust- 1 swear it— never 1 ” said Adcla 
fiinnly ; and she drew closer to his side : Then Glyndon commenced 
las story. That which, perhaps in writing and to minds prepared to 
question and (li.sl)elieve, may seem cold and terrorlcss, became far 
different when told by those blanclicd lips, with all that truth ol 
suffering which convinces and appals. Much, indeed, he concealed, 
much he invtduntariiy softened: but he revealed enough to make his 
tfde intdligiblc and distinct tp his pale and trembling listener. "At 
daybreak,” he said, " I left that unhallowed and abhorred abode. 1 
had one liope still— I would seek Mejnour through the world. I 
would force him to lay at rest the fiend that haunted my soul. With 
this intent J journeyed from city to city. I instituted the most 
vigilant researches through the police of Italy. I even employed the 
services of the Inquisition at xlome, which had lately asserted it-s 
anciept pdwers in the trial of the less dangerous Cagliostro. All was 
in vain ; not a trace of hbn could be discovered, i was not alone., 
Adda.” Here Glyndon paused a moment, as if embarrassed ; for in 
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his recital, I need scarcely say that he had only indistijiotly alluded to 
Pillidc, whom the reader may burmise to be his companion. I was 
not alone, but the associate of my waiideriugs was not one in whom 
my soul could conlidc'-'faithful and afeotionate, but without educa- 
tion, without faculties to comprehend me, with natural instinct, s 
rather than cultivated reason — one in whom the heart might lean iu 
its careless hours, but with whom the mind could have no commune, 
in wliom the bewildered spirit could seek no gaid<\ Y<‘t in the 
bocicty of tiiis person the daemon troubled me not. Let mo explain 
jet more fully the dread conditions of its presence. In coaroc ex- 
oitcment, in common-place lile, in the wild riot, in the llcrco excess, 
in the torpid lethargy of that animal existence wliich we share with 
the brutes, its eyes were invibible. its whisper was nnheai'd, Kut 
•whenever the soul would aspire, wnenever the imagination kindled 
to the loftier ends, whenever the cp.sciousncss of our proper destiny 
st niggled against the unworthy life 1 pursued, then — Adola, then, it 
CfwoiTci by mv side in tlic light of noon, or sat by my bed— a Dark- 
ness visible through the Dark. If, in the galleries of Divine Art, 
ilio dreams of my youth woke the early emulation—if I turned to the 
tlioughts of sages— if the example of the great, if the converse of 
the wise, aroused the silenced mlelleei, the daemon was. with me as 
by a spell. At last, one evening at Genoa, to which city 1 hud tin- 
veiled in pursuit of the Mystic, suddenly, and when least expected, 
he app(!arcd btlbrc me. It was the time of the Carnival. It ^vas in 
one of those hii'f-frantic scenes of noise and revel, call it not gai(‘ty, 
which estfiijlisli a heathen saturnalia in the midst of a Cliristian fes- 
t ival W eai led wit li the dance, I had entered a room in whicli several 
revellers were seated, drinking, singing, shouting; and in their fan- 
tastic dresses and hideous masks, tlieir orgy seemed scarcel> liuman. 
1 placed myself amonast them, and m that fearful excitement of tlu' 
spirits which the happy never knovr, 1 was soon the most riotous of 
all. Tlie conversation fell on the Jtevolution of Trance, which had 
always possessed for me an absorbing fascination. The masks spoke 
of the milicnnium it was to bring on earth, not as plnlosophers rejoicing 
in the advent of light, but as ruffians exulting m tlie annihilation of 
law. 1 know not why it was, but their licentious language infected 
myself; and, always desirous to be foremost m every ciiele, 1 soon 
exceeded even these rioters in declamations on the nature ol‘ the 
liberty which was about to embrace all the families of the globe- & 
liberty that should pervade not only public legislation, but domestic life 
— an emaiieipat ion ironi every fetter that men had forged for themsel vea 
In the midst of this tirade one of the masks whispered me— 

‘‘ ‘ Take care. One listens to you, who seems to be a spy V 
My eyes ibllowed those of the mask, and 1 observed a man who 
took no part in the conversation, but whose gaze was bent upon me. 
He was disguised like the rest, yet 1 found by a general whispci that 
none had observed him enter, llis silence, his attention, had alarmed 
the fears of the other revellers— tlicy only excited me the more, 
llapt in my subject, Ipui*Hucdi<. insensible to the signs of those about 
me; and, addressing mj self only <o tlie silent mask who sat alone, 
apart from the group, i did not even ooserve that, one by one, tlie 
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revellers slnnk off, and that I and the silent listener were left alone;, 
until, pausing from my heated mid impetuous declamations^ I said— 

” ‘ And you, signor,— what is your view of this mighty era ? 
Opinion without persecution — brotherhood without jealousy— love 
without bondage * 

* And life without God,* added the mask, as I hesitated for new 
images. 

“ TliO sound of that well-known voice changed the current of my 
tbouglit. 1 sprung forward, and cried— 

“ ‘ Impostor or Fiend, we meet at last !* 

“ The figure rose as I advanced, and, unmasking, showed the 
features of Mgnour. His fixed eye — ^liis majestic aspect awed and 
repelled me. I stood rooted to the ground. 

“ ‘Yes,* ho said, solemnly, 'we meet, and it is this meeting tliat I 
have sought. How hast tliou followed my admonitions ! Arc these 
the scenes in which the Aspirant for the Serene Science thinks to 
escape the Ghastly Enemy ? Do the thoughts thou hast utl ered — 
thoughts that w'ould strike all order from the universe— express the 
fiopes of the sage who would rise to the Ilarniony of the Eternal 
Spheres ?’ 

“ ‘ It is thy fault- it is thine !* I exclaimed. ‘ Exorcise the phan- 
tom ! Take the haunting terror from my soul ! * 

“ Mejnour looked at mo a moment with a cold and cjiiical disdain, 
w'liieh provoked at once my fear and rage, and replied — 

‘ jNo, fool of thine owm* souses ! No; thou must have full and 
entire experience of the illuhions to which the Knowledge, that is 
w'iihout Faith climbs its Titan way. Thou jiantest for tins Milleumuni 
—thou shall behold it ! Thou shalt be one of the agents of the era (if 
Light and llcason. I see, while 1 speak, the i^Iuintointiiou lliest, by 
Illy side — it marshals thy path — it has power over thee ns yet— a 
power iliat defies my own. lu the last days of ibat llev(dution wliicli 
thou hailost, amidst the wTccks of the Grdcr thou curscst as Oppres- 
sion, seek the fulUlnientof tby destiny, and await thy cure.’ 

" At that instant a troop of masks, clamorous, intoxicated, reeling, 
and rushing as they reeled, pf)ured into the room, and separated me 
from tJic Mystic. J broke through them, and sought him everywiicie, 
hut in vain. All my researches the next day were equally fruitless. 
Weeks wxjre consumed in the same imrsuit— not a trace of Mejnour 
could he discovered. Wearied with lal.se jileasurcs, roused b;^ re- 
nroaches I had d(;served, nxtoilmg from Mejnour’s prophecy of the 
scene in which 1 was to seek deliverance, it occurred to me, at last, 
that in tlie sober air of my native country, and amidst its orderly and 
vigorous mirsnils, 1 might work out my own emancipation from the 
spVctre. i left all whom 1 had before courted and clung to I came 
hiihcr. Amidst incrconary schemes and selfish speculations, I found 
1 he >amc relief as in debauch and excess. The Jdiautom was irivi- 
ftihle; but these pursuits soon became to me distasteful as the rest. 
Ever and ever 1 felt that 1 was born for somethhig nobler than the 
greed of gam— that life may be made eipally worthless, tmd the soul 
ninfilly degraded by the icy lost of Avanci’, as by the noisier passions. 
A higher Amb'rion never ceased to torment me. But, but,’*— con- 
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tiniied Giyndon, with a whitening lip and a visible shudder, “ at every 
attempt to rise into loftier existence, came that hideous form. It 
gloomed beside me at the easel. Before the volumes of Poet and 
Sage it stood with its burning eyes in the stdlness of night, and I 
thought 1 heard its horrible whispers uttering temptations never to 
be dmilged.” He paused, and the drops stood uwn liis brow. 

“ Butl/* said ^ela, mastering her fears, and tlirowing her arms 
around him — “ But I lienceforth will have no life but in thine? And 
in this love so pure, so holy, thy terror shall fade away/’ 

“No^ no!” exclaimed Glyndon, stariing from her. “The worst 
revelation is to come. &ince thou hast been here — since I have sternly 
and resolutely refrained from every haunt, every scene in which this 
preternatural enemy troul)h‘d me not, J— — ;havc--Oh, heaven! 
^lercv— mercy ! There it stauds—thcre, hy thy side— there — there ! ” 
And he fell to the ground insensible. 


CHAPTER M. 

D(>ch Asninderhar erprifT mich’s iIjpsc Nat'ht ; 

Die Glicder schiencn schon m Todcs Macht * 

UiiLAVn. 

A TEVEK, attended with delirium, for several days deprived Gbrndon 
of conscioubness ; and when, by Adda’s care, more than the skill of 
the physicians, he was restored to life and reason, he was unui tern l)lv 
shocked liy the change in his sisier’s appearance; at first, he fondly 
imagined that her hcrdtli, atfected liy Iut vigils, would recover wit h 
his own. But li<'- soon saw, with an anguish which partook of 
remorse, that the malady was deep-scaled — dee]), deep, beyond tiie 
rt*acli of iEsoulapiua and his drugs. Her imagination, little less lively 
tliim his own, was awfully imjiressed by the strange confessions she 
had heard, — by tlie ravings of Ids delirium. Again and again, had he 
shrieked forth, “It is there — ^tliero, by thy side, my sister !” He had 
transi erred to li(ir fancy the spectre, and the hon’or that cursed liun- 
self. He i>i‘Tccived this, not by her words, but her silence — by the 
ey(‘S that strained into space-- by the shiver that came over Ik'p 
frame— by the start of terror — hy ihe look that did not dai*e to turn 
belimd. Bitterly he repented Jus confession — bitterly he felt tliat 
betw(‘en liis sullerings and human sympathy, there could be no geiUie 
and holy commune • vainly he sought to retract — to undo what h(‘. had 
done- to declare all w\as but tlie cliimcra of an over-heated brain ! 

And brave and generous was tliis denird of himself: for, often mid 
often, as he thus spoke, be saw the Thing of Dread ghdiiig to her 
side, andglai'ing at him as ho disowned its being. But w^hat chilled 
him, if possible, yet more than her wasting form and trembling 
ner\es, was the change ui her love for hun ; a natural terror liad 

* This* night it feai fully icizctl on me, my litrhb iipiieaml already ui the jn^weit 
ol death. 
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roplm’cd it. She iurnf'd pnl^'-r if he approrielicd— she shuddered if he 
took her baiid, Divided from the rest of earth, the gulf of the foul 
remeittbraiice yawned now between his sister and himself. He could 
endure no more the presence of the one whose life his life bad em- 
bittered. He made some excuses for departure, and writhed to sec 
that they were greeted eagerly. The first ^eam of joy he had detected, 
since that fatal night, on Adcla^s face, he beljeld when he'murmured 
** Farewell.'* He travelled for some weeks through tlie wildest parts 
of Scotland; scenery, which makes the artist, was loveless to liis 
haggard eyes. A letter recalled him to London, on the wings of new 
and fear; he arrived to find his sister in a condition both of 
and health which exceeded his worst apprehensions. 

Her vacant look— her lifeless posture, anpalled him ; it was as one* 
who gazed on the Medusa’s head, and felt, without a struggle, tlir 
human being gradually harden to the statue. It was not^ frenzy, it 
was not idiotcy — it was an abstraction, an apathy, a shiep in waong. 
Only as llie night advanced towiirds t/he eleventh hour,— the hour m 
which Glyndon had concluded his tale,— she grew visibly uneasy, 
anxious, and pcrl-urbod. Tlien her lips muttered, her hands writhed ; 
she looked rouud with a look of unspeakable appeal for succour— for 
protection : and suddenly, as the clock struck, fell with a shriek to 
the ground, cold and lifcucss. With dilliculty, and not until after the 
most earncsl prayers, did she answer the agonized questions of 
Gbiadoii; at hist she owned lhat at that hour, and that hour alon(‘, 
M-hcrever she was placed, however occupied, she distinctly beheld the 
apjiarition of an old hag ; w ho, after thrice knocking at the door, 
entered the room, and hobbling up to her^ with a countenance distorted 
b’* hideous rage and mcnaci’, laid its icy fingers on her forehead ; 
from that moment she declaicd that sense forsook lier; and when she 
woke again, it was only to M'ait, in suspense that froze up her blood, 
the repetition of the ghastly visitatiou. 

The physician who had been summoned before Glyndon’s return, 
and whose letter liad recalled him to London, was a cominon-phu'c 
practitioner ; ignorant of the case, and honestly anxious that one 
more experienced should be cinpJojed. Claj-eucc called in one of ihe 
most eminent of the faculty, and to Jiim he recited the optical d(*lii- 
sion of his sister. The physician listened attentively, and scenn'd 
sanguine in his liopes of cure. He came to tlie house two hours 
before the one so dreailcd by t^e patient. He had quietly arranged 
that the clocks slrould be put forward half an hour, unknown to 
Adcla, and even to her In other. He was a man of the most extra- 
ordinary powers of conversation, of surjrassing \ut, of all the faculties 
that intci’cst and amuse. He first administered to the patieni. a 
harmless potion, wiiK'li he pledged himself would dispel the delusion. 
His confident tone woke her own hoircs —he continued to excite her 
attention, to rouse licr lethargy; he jested, he laughed away the 
time. Tire hour struck. Joy, m> brother ! ” she exclauned, t uiw- 
ing herself in his anns; “the time is past!” And then, like one 
released from a s[)ell, she suddenly assumed more than her ancient 
<'hecrfiilness. “Ah, ('larence!” she wln.spered, “forgive me for my 
former desertion— form vc me 'liat I feared ^/ou. I shall live !— 1 siiali 
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lire! in my tnm to banish the spectre that haunts my brother T’ 
And Clarence smiled and wiped the tears from his burning eyes. Tlie 
physician renewed his stories, liis jests. lu the midst of a stream of 
rich humour, that seemed to carry away both brother and sister, 
Glyudon sudacmly saw over Adela’s face the same fearful change, the 
smne anxious look, the same restless, sriraining eye, he had beheld 1 he 
night before. Ho rose — he approached her. Adela started up. 
“ Look— look— look!” she exclaimed. “She comes P Save me — 
save me !” and she fell at his feet in strong convulsions ; as the clock, 
falsely and m vain put back, struck the hall-hour. 

The physician lifted her in lus arms. “ My worst feats are con- 
firmed,” lie said gravely ; “the disease is epilepsy.”* 

The next night, at the same hour, Adela Glyndon died. 


CHAPTER VI. 

La lo», dont le r6gne vous ^ponvante.asoii glaive sur vons : die von*' frapjiera 
tous ie genre huniam a beboiu de cet e\emple.t*-Cou i iiov. 

“On, joy, joy! — thou art come again! This is thy hand — these 
thy lips. Say that thou didst not desert me from the love of another ; 
say it again— say it ever !— and 1 wijl pardon thee all the rest !” 

“ So thou hast mounied for nieP” 

“ Mourned !— and thou weit cruel enough to leave me gold— there 
it is;^thcre— uiilouelied 1” 

“roor child of Nature ! how, then, in this strange town of Mar- 
seilles, hast thou found bread and slielterP” 

“ Honestly, soul of my soul ! honestly, but yet by the face thou 
didst once think so fair; tliinkesi thou thai now?” 

“ Yes, Eillide, more fair tlian ever. But what meanest tliou ?” 

“ There is a paiiiler here— a an eat man, one ol» their great men at 
Paris— 1 know not what they call them ; hut he rules over aU iierc— 
life and death; and he has paid me largely but to sit for my portrait. 
It is for a picture to be given to the Nation, for he paints only for 
glory. Think of thy Fillide’s renown!” And the girl’s wild eyes 
sparkled • her yaiiit) h as roused. “ And he would have married me 
il 1 would !— divorced fiis wife to marry me ! Rut 1 waited for thee, 
ungrateful ! ” 

A knock at the door was Heard— a man entered. 

“Nicot!” 

“Ah, Glyndon ! - hum I — welcome! What! thou art twice my 
rival! But Jean Kicol liears no malice. Virt,uc is my dream — my 
country — my mistress. Serve my country, cilizeii; and I forgive thee 
the preference of beauty. Ca ira ! ira ! ” 

* The most cplcbratcd practitioner in Dublin related to the Editor a story of 
optical delusion, precisely biinilar m its circumbtanccs and itb physical cause, to 
the one here nanated. 

t Tlie law, who'ie reign temfips you, has its aword raised against you; it wdl 
strike you all, humanity has need of tins example. 
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But as the painter spole, it hjinned, ifc rolled through the streets 
—the fiery song of the ! There was a crowd— a multi- 

tude — a people up, abroad, \\ il.h colours and anns, enthusiasm and 
song; — with song, with cntlnisiiisrn, with colours and anvis! And 
who could guess that that martial movement was one, not. of war, but 
massacre— Trcncliinen against Frenchmen ? For there are two par- 
ties in Marseilles— and ample wwk for Jom*dan Coupe-tete ! But 
this, the Englishman, just arrived, a stranger to all factions, did not 
as yet comprehend. He comprehended nothing but the song, the 
enthusiasm, the arms, and the colours that lifted to the sujn the glo- 
rious lie— “Atf petfpk Frangai% debout contre les tijram!'' * 

The dark brow of the wretched wandcirtir grew animated ; he gazed 
from the window on the throng tliat inarched behiw, beneath their 
v^ aviiu? Ondamme. They shouted as they Indicld the patriot Ni cot, 
the fri(‘nd of Liberty ana relentless Hebert, by the stranger’s side, at 
the casement. 

“ Ay, shout again ! cried the painter — “ shout for the brave Einrl i ‘^li- 
man who abjures his Pitts and his Coburgs to be a citizen of Li hei ty 
and Franco!’’ 

A tliousand voices rent the air, and the hymn of the ^Marsciliaiso 
rose in niajosly again. 

“ Well, and if it be among these high hopes and this lirave people 
that the phantom is to vanisli. and the cure to conic ! ” mnfi(’i*('(l 
Glyiidou ; and he thought he felt again the elixir sparkling through 
his veins. 

“ Thou shalt be one of tlic Convention with Paine and Clooiz- 1 
will manage it all for thee 1 ” cried Nicot, slapiiing him on the shoulder ; 
“and Paris ” 

“ Ah, if 1 could hut sec Paris’” cried Fillidc, in her jf*y()us voice 
Jo\’ou» ! the whole time, the town, the air — save where, unheard, ro^<; 
the Cry of agony and the yell of murder — wu^rc joy ! Sh’cp nnhfuinl nc»; 
in thy grave^ cold Adela. Joy, icy! In the Jubilee of Jlumauit.) aU 
private griefs should cease ! Behold, wold Mariner, the vast \vhirlpo'|! 
draws time to its .stormy bosom. There the indivirtnal is not. Aii 
thiugs are of the whole I Open thy gates, fair Paris, fyr tht‘. btraiigei- 
citizeii ! Hecciveiu your ranks, () meek Pepublicans, the new cham- 
pion of liberty, of reason, of mankind! “Mejnoiir is right; it. was 
in virtue, in valour, in glorious struggle for tlu; human race, that* 
the s])ccfre was to slirink to her kindred darkness.” 

And Nieot’s shrill voice praised him; aud lean ItobcspieiTe 
“Flambeau, colonne, pien'c angulairc de Pedifiee de la ]i^publif(ije”t 
—isli died ominously on him from his blood.shot eyes; anil killid(' 
clasped him witli passionate arms to her tender breast. And at les 
up-rising and down -sitting^ at board and in bed, though lu' saw it not, 
the Martielcss One guided nim with the (kimon eyes to the sea, whovse 
waves w'cre gore. 

* ’Jp, Frenchmen, against tyrants. 

T “ The liicht, oDhnmi, anU key-'-tone of the Repobli'*.*’ Lett ‘e du Ciloyc»» P— , 
Pnpiers incdits troavds chez Bobehpiorre.— Tom. Jl, p. 13^. 
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BOOK THE SIXTH. 

SUPEKSTITION DESERTING FAITH. 


CHAPTER L 

Therefore the Genii were painted witii a platter full of inlands and flowers in one 
hand, and a whip in the other. — ALaxANiiKii Ross, Myskag. Poet, 

According to the order of the events related in tliis narrative, the 
departure of Zanoni and Viola from Uic Greek Isle, in which two 
happ}[ years appear to have been passed, must have been somewhat 
later in date tiian the arrival of Glyiidoii at Marseilles, It must have 
been in tlie course of the year 1791 when Viola fled from Naples with 
her mysterious lover, and when Glvndoii sought Mejiiom* in the fatal 
Cusile. It is n(iw towards the close of 1 793. when oui’ story again 
returns to Zanoni. The stars of winter shone aown on the Lagunes 
of Venice. The bmu of the Rialto was hushed — the last loiterers had 
dcse;rted the place of St. ]Vl.}irk’s, and only at distant intervals might 
bo lieard the oars of the rapid gondolas, bearing reveller or lover to 
ins home. But lights still liitted to and fro across the windows of 
one of the Palladian palaces, whose shadow slept in the great canal ; 
and within the Palace watched the twin Eiunenides, tliat never sleep 
for Man,— Fear and Pain. 

“ L will make thee the richest man in all Venice, if thou savest 
her.” 

“ Signor,” said the Leech ; " your gold cannot control death, and 
the will 01 Heaven — Signor, unless within the next hour there is 
some blessed change, prepare your courage.” 

Ho -ho, Zanoni ! man of mystei’y and might, who hast walkt;d 
amid.st the passions of the world, with no changes on thy brow, art 
thou tossedf at last upon the billows of tempestuous fear ?— Docs thy 
spirit reel to and fro ? — knowest thou at last the streugih and the 
mmesty of Death ? 

He fled, trembling, from the pale-faced man of art — fled through 
stately hall and long-drawn corridor, and gained a remote chamber in 
the Palace, which other step than his was not permitted to profane. 
Out with thy herbs aud vessels. Break from the enchanted elements, 
0 silver^azure flame ! Why comes he nQj— the Son of the Star- 
beam! Why is Adon-Ai deaf to thy solemn call P It comes not — 
the luminous and delightsome Presence ! Cabalist 1 are thy charms 
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in vain ? Has thy tlirone vanished from the realms of space P TlioU 
Btandcst paJe and tremblmg. Pale Ircnibler ! not thus didst tluni 


gathered at thy spell. Never to the 


look, when the things of ^lory gathered at thy spell. Never to the 
pale trembler bow the things of glory -.—the soul, and not the herbs, 
nor the silvcry-azore flame, nor uie spells of the Gabala, commands 
the children of the air ; and iAp soul, by Love and Death, is made 
sceptreless and discrowned ! 

At length the flame quivers— the air grows cold as the wind in 
charnels, A thing not of earth is present— a mistlike formless tiling. 
It cowers in the distance— a silent Horror ! it riscis— it creeps— it 
nears thee— dark in its mantle of dusky liazc ; and under its veil it 
looks on tlieC with its livid, malignant eyes— the thing of malignaut 
eyes ! 

“Ha, young Chaldaean! young in thy countless ages— young as 
when, cold to pleasure and to beauty, thou stoodest on the old Fire- 
tower, and lieardest the starry silence whisper to thee the last mystery 
that baflles Death,— fearcst thou Death at length ? Is thy knowledge 
but a circle that brings thee back whence thy wanderings began ! 
Generations on generations have withered since we two met ! Lo ! 
thou bcholdest me now I ” 

“ But 1 behold thee without fear ! Though beneath thine eyes 
thousands have perished} though, where they bum, spring up the foul 
poisons of the human heart, and to those whom thou canst subject to 
thy wilb 1 hy presence glares in the dreams of the raving maniac, or 
blackens the dungeon of despairing Crime, thou art not my vauquishcr, 
but my slave I ” 

“ And as a slave, will I serve tbee ! Command thy slave, 0 beautiful 
Chaldfleau !— Hark, the wail of women 1 — hark, the sharp shriek of thy 
beloved oue ! Death is in thy palace ! Adon-Ai comes not to tliy 
call. Only where no cloud of the passion and the flesh veds the eye 
of the Serene Intelligence can the Sons of the Starbeam glide to man. 
But 7 can aid thee !— hark ! ” And Zanoni heard distinctly in his 
heart, even at that distance from the chamber, the voice of Viola, 
calling in delirium on her beloved one. 

“ On, Viola, I can save thee not ! ” exclaimed the Seer, passionately ; 
“my love for thee has made me powciir&s ! 

“Not powerless; I can gift thee with the art to save her — I can 
place healing in thy hand ! ” 


place healing in thy hand ! ” 
“For both? child and mot 


“For both? child and mother— for both P ” 

“Both!'\ 

A convulsion shook the limbs of the Seer — a mighty struggle shook 
him as a child ; the Humanity and tlic Hour comiucrcd the repugnant 
spirit. 

" 1 yield ! Mother and child— save both ! ’* 

* m % m 

Tn the dark chamber hj Viola, in the sharpest agjonies of travail i 
life seemed rending itself away in the groans and cries that spoke oi 
pain in the midst of frenzy ; and still, in gi’oan and ctt, she called on 
Zaiioni, her beloved. The physician looked to the clock ; on it beat 
—the Heart of Time, — re^arly and slowly- 11 cjut that never 
sympathized with Life, and never flagged for Death ! “ The cries 
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Kre Mnter/* said tlio iccch^ “in ten minuies more all will be 
pjist.” 

Fool I the minutes laugh at thee ; Nature even now, like a blue sky 
through a shattered temple, is smiling through the tortured frame. 
The breathing grows more oahn and hushed— the voice of delirium is 
dumb— a sweet dream has come to Viola. Is it a dream, or is it the 
soul that sees P She thinks suddenly that she is with Zanoni, that 
her burning head is pillowed on his bosom ; she thinks as he gazes on 
her, that his eyes dispel the tortures that prey upon her— the touch of 
his hand cools the fever on her brow ; she nears his voice in murmurs 
— it is a music from which the fiends fly. Where is the mountain that 
seemed to press upon her temples P Like a vapour, it rolls away, in 
the frosts of the winter night, she sees the sun laughing in luxurious 
heaven— she hears the whisper'of green leaves ; the beautiful world, 
valley, and stream, and woooliind, lie before, and with a common voice 
speaK to her — “ We are not yet past for thee ! ” Fool of drugs and 
formula, look to thy dial-plate !— ahe hand has moved on; the minutes 
are with Eternity ; the soul thy sentence would have dismissed, still 
dwells on the shores of Time. d1i«; sleeps ; the fever abates ; the con- 
vulsions arc gone ; the living rose bloonia upon her cheek ; the crisis is 
past ! Husband, thy wife lives lover, thy universe is no solitude. 
Heart of Time, beat on I A while— a little while—Joy ! joy ! joy ' — 
father, embrace thy cliild ! 


CHAPTEE n. 

tnstis Eru.hv*? 

pKClulit uiidiLblab sttiiguiiiolt-'ata faces.* 

UVID. 

And they placed the child in the father’s armsj As silently he 
bent over it, tears— tears, how human ! — fell from his eyes like rain ! 
And the little one smiled through the tears that bathed its checks ! 
Ah, with wliat haimy tears we welcome the stranger into our sor- 
rowing world ! With what agonizing tears we dismiss the strangoi 
back to the angels ! Unselfish joy ; but how selfish is the sorrow ! 

And now through the silent chamber a faint sweet voice is heard — 
the young motheris voice. 

“ 1 am here : I am by thy side ! ” mummred Zanoni. 

The mother smiled, and clasped his hand, and asked no more ; she 
was contented. 

an ¥k * Mit * 

Viola recovered with a rapidity that startled the physician: and the 
young stranger thrived as if it already loved the world to which it liftd 
descended. From that hour Zanoni seemed to live in the infaui/s 
life ; and in that life the souls of mother and father met as in a utnv 
bond. Nothing more beautiful than this infant had ey© ever dwelt 
* Eniuiys, duieful aud bluuuy, c;i.tcuds ^iic uubituibi'.d 
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upoa. It was straase to the nurses that it came not wailing to the 
light, but smiled t o the light as a thing familiar to it before. Jl nearer 
uttered one cry of childish pain. 1 n its very repose it scorned to be 
listeniug to some happy voice witliin its heart ; it seemed itself so 
happy. In its eyes you would have thought intelleot already kindled, 
though it had not vet 'found a language. Already it seemed to recog- 
nise its parents ; already it strctcJied forth its arms when Zaiioni bent 
over the bed. in which it breathed and bloomed,--the budding Howit I 
And froru that bed he was rarely absent : gazing upon it with his 
serene, delighted eyes, his soul seemed to feed its own. At night 
and in utter darkness he was still there j and Viola often heard him 
murmuring over it as she lay in a liall-sieep. But the murmur was 
in a language strange to her ; and sometimes when she heard, she 
feared, and va^e, undefined superstitions came back to her— the 
superstitions of earlier youth. A mother fears everything, even tJic 
gods, for her new-born. The mortals shrieked aloud, when of old 
they saw the great Demcter seeing to make their child immortal ! 

But Zanoni, wrapt in the sublime designs that aniiuatcd the human 
love to which he was now awakened, forgot all, even all he had for- 
feited or incurred, in the love that blinded him. 

But the dark, formless thing, though he nor invoked nor saw it, 
crept, often, round and round him; and often sat by the infaul’s 
couch, With its hateful eyes. 


CHAPTER III. 


Fu^cl8 tcllurcm amplcctitur alls * — Virgil. 

LETTEK THOM ZANOM TO MEJNOUR. 

Mejnotjr, Humanit}, with all its sorrows and its joys, is mine once 
inore. Day by day, I am forging my own fetters. 1 live in other 
lives than my own, and in them 1 have lust mure t han half my empire. 
Not lifting them aloft, they drag mo by the strong bmufs of the 
affections to their own earth. Exiled from tlie brings only visible to 
the most abstract sense, the grim Enemy that guai*ds the Thieshold 
has entangled me in its web. Caust tbou credit me, when 1 1 ell thee 
that 1 have accepted its gifts and endure the forfeit. Ages must pass 
ere the brighter beings can again obey the spirit that has bowed to 
tlie ghastly one ! And — 

w id « » « « 

In this hoi>e, then, Mejnour, I triumph still ; I yet have supreme 
power over this young me. insensibly and iuaudibly my soul speaks 
to its own, and fircpares it even now. Thou knowest that for the 
nurc and unsullied infaut spirit, the ordeal has no terror and no peril. 

* Embraceh the Earth with gloom j wiuffs. 
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Thus UTiccasindy T nourish it with no unholy Mght ; and ere it yet be 
conscious- of the gift, it will piin the privileges it h^ been mine to 
attain : the child, by slow and scarce-seen degrees, will communicate 
its own attributes to the mother ; and content to see Youth for ever 
radiant on the brows of the two that now suffice to fill up my whole 
infinity of thought, shall I regret the airier kingdom that vanishes 
hourly from my grasp ? But thou, whose vision is still clear and 
^ serene, look into the tar deeps shut from my gaze, and counsel me, or 
forew'ani! I know that the gifts of the Being whose race is so 
hostile to our own, are, to the common seeker, fatal and perfidious as 
itseK. And hentie, when, at the outskirts of knowledge, which in 
earlier ages men called Magic, they encountered the things of the 
hostile tribes, they believed the apparitions to be fiends, and, by 
fancied compacts imagined they had signed away their soiils ; as if 
man could give for an etenniy that over which iie has control but 
whii^ he lives ! Dark, and shrouded for ever from human sight, dw^ell 
the daemon rebels, m their impenetrable re;ilm ; in them is no breath 
of the Divine One. In every human creature the Divine One breathes ; 
and He alone can judge His own hereafter vnd allot its new career 
and home. Could man sell himself to tho fiend, man could prejudge 
himself, and an*ogatc the disposal of etcraity ! But' these creatures, 
modifications as they are of matter, and some with more than tJie 
malignity of man, may well seem, to fear and unreasoning super- 
stition, the representatives of fiends. And from tlie darkest and 
mightiest of tlnun 1 have accepted a boon— the secret that start.lei’ 
Death from those so dear to me. Can 1 not trust that enougli oi 
power yet/ remains to me, to battle or to daunt the Phantom, if it seek 
to pervert the gift ? Answer me, Mejnour ; for in the dai kness that 
veils me, 1 sec only the pure eyes of the new-born ; I liear only the 
low lieatmg of my lieart. Answer me, thou whose wisdom is without 
love ! 


MEJirOTJR TO ZANONI. 

* Home. 

Fallen One ! — I see before thee. Evil and Death, and Woe ! Thou 
to luive relinquished Adon-Ai, for the nameless Terror — the fie.iivculy 
stars, for those fearful ^es ! Thou, at the last to be the victim of the 
Larva of the dreary Threshold, that, in thy first noviciate, fled, 
witliered and shrivelled, from thy kingly brow ! When, at the 
primary gi’ades of initiation, the pupil I took from thee on the shores 
of the changed Parthenope, fell senseless and cowering before that 
Phantom -Darkness, I knew that his spirit was not formed to front 
the worlds beyond ; for feah is the attraction of man to earthiest 
earth ; and while he fears, he cannot soar. But seest thou not 
that to love is but to fear? — scest thou not. that the power of which 
thou boastest over the malignant one is already gone ? It awes, it 
masters thee ; it will mock thee and betray. Lose not a moment -, 
come to me. If there can yet be sufficient sympathy between us, 
through eyes shalt thou see, and perhaps guard against the perils 
that, shapeless and looming through the shadow, marshal them* 
•elves around thee and those whom tby very love has doomed. Come 
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from all Iho ties of thy fond humanity ; they will but obseure thy 
vision ! Come forth from thy fears and hopes, thy desires and passions. 
Come, as alone Mind can be the monarch and the seer, shining; through 
the home it tenants— a pure, impressionless, sublime intelligence I 


CHAPTER IV. 

Plus que vous ue perisez cc moment ©Ht terrible,'*' 

La HAaPK, Le Comte de Warwick, Act 3, sc. b, 

Poll the first time since their union, Zanoni and Viola were separated 
— Zaiioni vvoiil to K-ottic on important business. “ it was,*’ he said, 
“ htit fur a few clays and he went so suddenly that there was little 
time cithc'r for surprise, rn* sorrow. But first parting is always more 
mehmeholy Ihiui it l^Jedbe; it seems an interruption to the existence 
whicli Love slwircs with Love; it makes the hesirt, feel what avoid life 
will be when the last pmliiig shall succeed, as succeed it must, the 
tii’st. But Viola liad a new companion: she was enjoying that most 
delicious novelty which ever renews the youth and dazzles the eyts 
(jf womtm. As the mi.stross— the wife— she leans on another; from 
amfiber are n'llected her hapimiess, her being— as an orb that inUs 
liglit fiDin its sun. Hut now, in turn, as llie mother, slie is raised 
from (lepcMideucc into power j it is another^ that leans on her — a star 
has spninu into space, to winch sh(‘/ herself has become the sun ! 

A jiw (lays— hut- they will he sw'eet through the sorrow ! A few 
days— every hour of wlijch seems an era to the iniaiit, over w Ivan 
bend wutdiful the eyes and the lieart. From its w-ahiug to its sleep, 
from its sleep to its waking, is a revolution in Time. Every ge^ture 
to 1)0 noted — every smile to seem anew jirogrcss into the wmiid ith.is 
eomc to bless! Zmioni has gone — the last dash of the oar is lost — 
the last speck of the gondola has yamslied from the ocean-streets of 
V(uiiee! 11 cm’ infant is sleeping in the cradle at the mother’s i eel ; 
mi rl she- thinks llirough her tears what tales of tlic fairy-lmid, that 
anreads far uud wnde, with a thousand wonders, in that narrow hr'd, 
she shall liavc to toll t-he father ! Smile on — weep on, young mother ! 
Already the fairest leaf in tlie wild volume is ciosc'd for thee ! and tlio 
invLsihic finger turns the page I 

^ ^ Ifr * * m 

By tlie bridge of the Rialto stod two Venetians— ardent Keijub- 
1 1 cans and Democrats— looking to tiie ll, evolution of France as the 
earthi|uuke which must shatter their own ex]dnug and vicious consti- 
tution, and give equality of ranks and rights to Venice. 

“ Yes, Cottalto,*" said one ; " my c<jrrespondcnt of Paris has pro. 
mised to elude all^ obstacles, andbafile all danger. He nlll ariaiige 
vvilh us the iiour of revolt, when the legions of Fra nee* shall he williiu 

* llic luuinetii ib i,ioie icOt-.a Om,! y'O iiuiik.. 
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tearing of otur ^uns. One day in this week, at this hour, he is to meet 
me here. This is but the fourth day.” 

He had scarce said these words before a man, wrapped in his 
roqufdairey emerging from one of the nan'ovv streets to the left, halted 
opposite the pair, and eyeing them for a few moments with an earnest 
serutiiiy, whispered— “ / ” 

“ Ef frakruite," answered the speaker. 

“ You, then, arc the brave DandoJo with whom the CmitS deputed 
/lie to coiTcspond P And tliis citizen P ” 

“ Is Cottalto, whom my letters have so often mentioned.”* 

“ Heaitli and brotherhood to him ! I have much to impart to you 
both. I will meet you at night, Dandolo. But in the streets we may 
be observed.” 

“ And I dai-e not appoint my own house ; tyranny makes spies of 
our very walls. But the place herein designated is secure ;” and he 
sUp]xid an address into the hand of his correspondent. 

“To-night, then, at nine! Meanwliile^J have other business.” 
The man jjansed, nis colour changed, and* it with an eager and 
passionate voice that he resumed — 

“ Your last letter mentioned this wealthy and mysterious visitor — 
tliis Zaiioni. Me is still at Venice P ” 

“ 1 heard that he had left this morning; but his wife is slid 
here.” 

“ His wife !— that is w'ell I ” 

“ Vi hat know you of liiinP Think }Ou that he would join us? Ills 
wealth would b(‘- ” 

J I is house, his address— rmiek ! ” inferrupted the man. 

“ 1 ue Palazzo di — on the Grand Canal.” 

“ 1 thank you — at nine wc meet.” 

The man hurried on through the street from which he had emerged ; 
and, passing by the liouso m wlucli he had takmi up his lodging (he 
Jiad arrived at Venice the uiglit before), a woman who stood by tlie 
door eaimlil his arm. 

‘‘ Monsh'ur^^ she, said, in French, “ T have been watching for your 
return. Do \'Ou understand me P 1 will brave ail, risk all, to go bacic 
with you to France— to stand, tlmough life or in death, by my husbanePs 
side ! ” 

“ Cltoycmie, I promised your husband that, if such your choice, 
I 'Woidd hazaid my own .safety to aid it. But think again! Your 
liusbaiid js one of the faction w^hich Kobespierre’s eyes have already 
marked; he cannot (ly. All hVanccis become a ]jrison to the ^ atfs/nrC 
You do hut endanger yourself by return. Fra,nkly, citoyenne, the faTvi 
you would share may oe the gnillotinc. i speak (as you know by ins 
letter) as your husband bade me.” 

Slomieur, I will return w'ith you,” said the woman, with a smile 
upon her pale face. 

“ And yet you deserted your husband m the fair sunshine of the 

* I know not if the author of the orig:iiial MSS. designs, under these names, 
to introduce the real CoMalto and the true Dandolo, who, m 1/^7, distin- 
guished themselves by tlieir sympathy with the French, and their democratic 
ardour.— Gn 

f t 
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Resolution, to return to him maidat its storms and thunder/* said 
the man, in a tone half of wonder, half rebuke. 

“ Because my father’s days were doomed ; because he had no safety 
but in flight to a foreign land : because he was old and penniless, and 
^d none but me to work for him ; because my husbana was not then 
in danger, and my father was I he is dead-dead ! My husband is 
in danger now. The daughter’s duties are no more— the wife’s 
return I *’ 

Be it so, citoyenMi on the third night I depart. Before then you 
may rctrtict your choice.” 

Never!” 

A dai'k smile passed over the man’s face. ^ 

“ 0 guillotine ! ” lie said, “ how many virtues hast thou brought 
to light! Well may they call thee ‘A Holy Mother.’ 0 gory 
guillotine ! ” 

He passed on muttering to himself, hailed a gondola^ and was soon 
amidst the crowded waters of the Grand Canal. 


CHAl’TER V. 


Ce que j’iffnore 

Est phw triste peut.Ptre ct plus nUreux *11001*0.* 

La Uakpk, he Comte de Warwick, Act 5, sc, i. 

The casement stood open, and Viola was seated by it. Beneath 
sparkled the broad waters, in the cold but cloudless sunlight ; and to 
tliat fair form, that halt-averted face, turned the eyes of many ag^laut 
cavalier, as their gondolas glided liy. 

But at last, in the centre ol the canals one of these dark vessels 
halted motionless, as a man fixed his gaEC from its lattice upon that 
statelv palace. He gave the word to the rowers — the vessel ap- 
proached the marge. The stranger quitted the gondola ; he passed 
up the broad stairs : he entered tne palace. Weep on, smile no more 
young mother 1— the last page is turned ! 

An attendant entered the room, and gave to Viola a card with 
those words in English — “ Viola, I must sec you! Clarence 
Glyndon.” 

Oh, yes, how gladly Viola wonld see him !— how gladly speak to 
happmess— of Zanonil— how gladly show to him her 
c uld ! Poor Clarence ! she had forgotten him till now, as she had 
all the fever of her earlier lii’e— its dreams, its vanities, its poor/ 
excitement, the lamps of the gaudy theatre, the applause oAhe ] 
nOL^ crowd. i 

He entered. She started to behold him, so changed were his gloomy 1 
brow, his resolute, care-worn features, from the graceful form and 
careless countenance of the artist-lover. His dress, though not mean, 

' That which I know not 1 r, perhaps, more sad and fearful still. 
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was nide, neg:iected, and disordered. A wild, desperate, half-savage 
air had supplanted that ingenuous mien, diffident in its grace, earnest 
in its diffidence,— which had once characteriaed the young worshipper 
of Art, the dreaming aspirant after some starrier lore. 

“ Is it 3 ^ou P ” she said, at last. “ Poor Clarence, how changed ! ” 

“ Changed ! ” he smd, abruptly, as he placed himself by her side. 
“ And whom am I to thank, but the fiends— the sorcerers— who have 
seized upon thy existence, as upon mine? Viola, hear me. A few 
weeks since, the news reached me that you were in Venice. Under 
other pretences, and tlirough innumerable dangers, I have come 
hither, risking liberty, perhaps life, if my name and career are known 
in Venice, to warn and save you. Changed, you call me! — changed 
without ; but what is that to the ravages within P Be warned, be 
warned in time ! ” 

The voice of Gljmdon, sounding hollow and sepulchral,, alarmed 
Viola even more than his words. Pale, haggard, emaciated, he 
setinied almost as one risen from the dead, to apjial and awe her. 

“ What,’’ she said, at last, in a faltermg voice, “ what wild words do 
you utter ! C<ui you ” 

Listen 1” iuteiTU]ited Glyndon, laying his hand noon her arm, and 
its touch was as cold as death — “listen! You have heard of the old 
stories of men who have leagued themselves wdth devils for the 
attaiument of preternatural powers. Those stories are not fables. 
Such men live. Their delight is to increase the unhallowed circle of 
wretclies like themselves. If their proselytes tail in the ordeal, the 
dmrnon seizes them, even in this life, as it liath seized me ! — if they 
succeed, woe, \ea, a more lasting woe ! There is another life, where 
no spells can cmarm the evil one, or allay the torture. 1 have come 
ftoTii a scene wliere blood fiows in rivers — ^where Death stands by the 
side of tlic bravest and the highest, and the one monarch is the Guil- 
lotine ; but all the mortal perils with which men cun be beset, are 
ijothing to the dreariness of a chamber where the Horror that pusses 
death moves and stirs ! ” • 

It was then that Glyndon, with a cold and distinct precision, 
detailed, as he hnd done to Adela, the initiation through wMeh he 
had gone. He described, in words that froze the blood of his listener, 
the apja^araiice of that formless phantom, with the eyes that seared 
the brain and congealed the marrow of 4hose who beheld. Once seen, 
it never was to be exorcised. It came at its own will, prompting^ 
black thouglits — whispering strange temptations. Oiily in scenes of * 
turbulent excitement was it absent I Soutude — serenity — the strug- > 
gliug desires after peace and viiiue — these were the elements it loved ; 
to haunt ! Bewildered, ten'or-stricken, the wild account* confirmed 
bj the dim impressions that never, in the depth and coulidence of affec- 
tion, had been closely examined, out rather banished as soon as felt,-^ 
that the life and attributes of Zanoni were not like those of mortms, 
— impressions which her own love had made her hitherto censure, as 
suspicions that wronged, and which^ thus mitigated, had perhaps 
only served to rivet the fascinated chains in which he bound lier heart 
and senses, but’ which now, us Glyndon’s awful narrative filled hef ’ 
with contagious di*eud, liulf-uubound tbc very spells they hud wovili 
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iKjt'orc,— Viola staiied up in fear— not foi lenity and ckspea her 
cliild in her arms ! 

Unhappiest one ! ” cried Glyndon, shuddering, " hast thou indeed 
given birth to a victim thou caiist not save. Keruse it sustenance— 
lot it look to thee in vain for food ! In the grave, at least, there arc 
repose and peace ! ” 

Then there came back to Viola’s mind the remembrance of Zanoni’s 
night-long watches by that cradle, and the fear which even then had 
crept over her as she heard his murmured half-chanted words. And 
ns the cliild looked at her with its dear, steadfast eye. in tlie strange 
intelligence of that look there was something that only confirmed her 
awe. So there both Mother and Forewarner stood m silence,— iJie 
gun smiling upon them through the casement, and dark by the cradle, 
1 bough they saw it not, sat the motionless, veiled Thing ! 

But by degrees better, and juster. and more grateful memories of 
the past returned to the young mother. The features of the infant, 
as she gazed, took the aspect of the absent father. A voice seemed 
to break from those rosy lips, and say, mournfully— “ I speak to thee 
in thy child. In return for all my love for thee and thine, dost thou 
distrust me, at the first sentence of a maniac who accuses ? ” 

Her breast heaved— her stature rose— her eyes shone with a serene 
and holy light. 

“ Go, poor victim of thine own delusions,” she said to Glyndon : 
** 1 would not believe mine own senses, if they accused lY.? father! 
Andwlmt knowest thou of Zanoni? Wliat relation have Mejnonr 
and the grisly spectres he invoked, with the radiani image with 
which thou wouldst connect them I ” 

** Thou wilt Icam too soon,” replied Glyndon, gloomily. “ And the 
very phantom tliat haunts me, \ihispois, with its bloodh^ss lips, that 
it^ hoiTors await both thnie and thee 1 1 take not thy decision yet; 
before 1 leave Veniee we shall meet again.” 

He said, and departed. 


\. 

cii\pti<;k VI. ^ 

Quel est l’e{;arrme7it oil ton fi,me bc hvre 

La HAaPK, Lr i’onite de Wunrirkf Aot 4, sc. 4 . 

A IAS, Zanoni ! the Aspircr, the dark bright one I —didst thou think 
^liiat t.ho bond between the survivor of a^cs and the daugliter of a day 
could endure ? Didst tliou not foresee tliat, until the ordeal was past, 
< t here coidd be no equality between thy wisdom and her love? Art 
thou absent now, seeking amidst thy solemn secrets, the solemn safe- 
jniards for child and mother, and forgettest thou that the phantom 
that BcrtT.d thee hath power over its own gifts— over the lives it 
• To what deluj'iou does. tl»y »oul abandon itself > 
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imghi thco to rescue from tTie ffrave? Dost thoii uot kuowtbnt Penr 
and Distrust, once sown in the heart of Love, spring iip from the seed 
into a forest that excludes the stars P Dark bright one ! the hateful 
eyes glare besidi' the mother and the child 1 

* All that dav Viola was distracted by a thousand thoughts and ttr- 
rnrs^ which iled as she examined them, to settle back the darklier. 
She remembered tliat, asslie had once said to Glyndon, her vervcliiJd- 
tiood had been haunted with strange forebodings, that she was 
ordained for some preternatural doom. She remembered that, as she 
had told him this, sitting bv the seas that slumbered in the arms of 
1 lie Bay of Naples, he, too, had acknowledged the same forebodings, 
and a mysterious sympathy bad appeared to unite theur fal es. She 
remembered, above all, that comparing their entangled thoughts, both 
had, then, said that with the first sight of Zanoiii the foreboding, the 
inst inct, had spoken to their hearts more audibly than before, whisper- 
ing that " with HIM was connected the secret of the uncoujectured hfc.’' 

And now, when Glvndonand Viola met again, the haunting fears of 
fhildiHKid, tlius referred to, woke from their enchanted sleep. With 
Glyndon’s terror she felt a sympathy, against which her reason and 
her love struggled in vain. And still, wdicn she turned her looks upon 
her child, it watched her with that steady, earnest eye. and its lips 
moved as if it sought to ^eak to her;— -but no sound came. The 
infant refused to sleep miencver she gazed upon its face, still those 
wakeful^ watchful eyes !~-aiid in their earnestness, there sp(jkc some- 
thing ol pain, of upbraiding, of accusation. They chilled her as slic 
look(‘d. Unable to endure., of herself, this sudden and complel e revul- 
sion of all the feedings which bad hitherto made up her life, she formed 
the resolution natural to her land and creed ; she sent for the pricisi 
who had habitually attended her at Venice, and to him she confessed, 
with prussionale sobs and intense terror, the doubts that had broken 
unon her. The good father, a worthy and pious man, but with little 
eciucation and less sense, one who held (as many of the lower Italians 
do to this day) even a poet, to be a scut of sorciTcr, seemed to shut the 
piles of hf)pe upon lier henrt. His rem oust ranees were urgent, for 
his horror was unfeigned. lie. joined with (ilymlon in imploiing her 
to lly, if she felt the smallest doubt that lier husljaiid’s ’imismts were 
of tile nature which the Homan eliurch had benevolently bunierl so 
many scholars for adopting. And even the litile that Viola eonhl 
cum mnuicatc, seemed to tin* ig^iorant ascetic, irrefragable proof of 
sorcery and witchcraft: he had, indeed, ])rcviously hoard soirie of 1,1 le 
si range rumours .which followed the path of Zaiiorii, and was tlieu'- 
fore prepared to believe the w'orst; the worthy Bari, olomco would 
have niade no bones of sending Watt to the stake, had he beard him 
speak of the steam-engine ! But Viola, as untutored as himself, wa^ 
t(^rri1ied, by bis rough and vchcnieut eloquence; terrified, for by that 
peiietrutiom which Gatholic priests, however dull, gciierallv ae([Uire, 
1)1 their vast cxjierienee of the human heart hourly exposed to their 
probe, Bavlolomco spoke los of danger to herself than to her cliiln. 

Sorcerers,” said 1 k‘, have ever sought the most to decoy and 
seduCe the souls of the young — ^nay, the infant and lliercw’ilh he 
entered into a long catalogue oi legendary fables, which lu‘, iiuoted as 
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historical facts. All at which aii Exij^lish woman would have smiled, 
appalled the tender hut superstitious Neapolitan: and when the 
priest left her, with solemn rebukes and grave accusatious of a dere- 
licition of her duties to her child, if she hesitated to fly with it from an 
abode polluted by the darker powers and unhallowed arts, Viola, still 
clinging to the image of Zanoui, sunk into a passive lethargy, which 
held her very reason in suspense. 

The hours passed ; night came on ; the house was hushed : and 
Viola, slowly awakened from the numbness and torpor which had 
usurped her faculties, tossed to and fro on hei‘ coucu, rest less and per- 
turbed. The stillness became intolerable ; yet more intolerable the 
sound that alone broke it, the voice of the clock, knelling moinoit 
after moment to its grave. The Moments, at last, seemed themselves 
to find voice—to gain shape. She thought slie beheld tlicm springing, 
wan and fjairy’bke, from the womb of darkness ; and ere they fell 
again, extinguished, into that womb, their grave, their low simdi 
voices murmured'— “Woman ! wx report to eternity all that is done m 
time ! What shall we report of thee, 0 guardian of a new-boni 
soul ?” She became sensible that her fancies had brought a sort of 
])artial delirium, that she was iij a state between sleep and waking, 
\\ iicn suddenly one thought became more predominant than the rest, 
'rhe lihamber which, in that and every house they had inhabited, even 
tliat in the Greek isles, Zauoni had set apart tp a- solitude on which 
noue might intrude, the tliresliold of which even Viola’s step was 
lor bid to cross, and never, hitherto, in that, sweet repose oi con- 
iidence which belongs to contented love, had she even felt the curious 
desire to disobey— now, that chamber drew her towards it. Perliaps, 
t/wre, might be found a soinewliat to solve the riddle, to dispel or 
conflim tile doubt : that thought grew and deepened in its inleriso- 
iiess ; it fastened on her as with a palpable and irresistible grasp ; 
it seemed to raise her limbs wdihout her Avill. 

And now, through the chamber, along tlie galleries thou glidest, t) 
lovely shape ! sle(‘-p-walkuig, yet awake. The moon shines on thee as 
ihou glides!, by, casement after casement, wlute-robed and wandering 
spirit ! — thine arms ci’ossed upon thy bosom, thine eyes fixed and open, 
with a calm unfcarhig awe. Motlier ! it is thy child that leads thcje 
on 'riie fairy moment sS go before thee. Thou hearcst still the eloek- 
kiiell tolling them to their gra,vcs behind. On, ghflmg on, thou hast 
gaimid the door; no lock bars thee, no magic spell drives tiiee back. 
Daughter of the dust, thou standest alone with Night in the chamber 
where, pale and numberlesB, the hosts of space have gathered round 
the seer! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Erfleiilehens 

SrhwereB Traurobild siukc, und mukt, nnd sinkt.* 

DAt^ li>KAl. USi) UA« LBHBNS. 

She &tcK)d within the chamber, and gazed around her ; no signs by 
which an Iiiciuisitor of old could have detected the Scholar of the 
Black Art were visible. No crucibles and caldrons, no brass-bound 
volumes and ciphered girdles, uo skulls and oross-Doues. Quietly 
streamed the broad moonlight through the desolate chamber with its 
hare while walls. A f(;w bundles of withered herbs, a few antifjue 
vessels of bronze, placed carelessly on a wooden form, were all which 
lliat curious gaze could identify with the pursuits of the absent owner. 
The magic, if it existed, dwelt in the artilicer, and the materials, to 
(jt her hfiiids, were but herbs and bronze. So is it ever with thy works 
und wondci's, 0 Genius — Seeker of the Stars ! Words themselves are 
the common property of ail men; yet, from words themselves. Thou, 
Areliitcot of Immoii-alilics^ pilost up temples that shall outlive the 
P.vnimids, and 1 1n' very leal of the Papyrus becomes a Shinar, stately 
wii li towers, round whicii the Deluge of Ages shall roar in vain ! 

But in that solitude has the ITescnce that there had invoked its 
wonders left no cncliaiitincnt of its owoi ! ^ It seemed so ; for as Viola 
siood in tlie chamber, she becarne sensible that some mysterious 
cliaiigc was at work within herself. Her blood coursed rapidly, and 
with a sensation of delight, through her veins — she felt as if chains 
w(!re falling from lier limbs, as il cloud after qjond was rolling from 
lier gaze. All the confused thoughts which had moved ihrough her 
trance, settled and centred themselves in one intense desire to see ’ 
the Absent One— to be with him. The monads that make up space 
uij(i air seemed clnirged with a spiritual attraction, — to become a, 
medium tlirougli wliieh her spirit could pass from its clay, luid confer 
w ith the spirit to which the unutterable desire compelled it. A faint- 
ness seized her ; she tottered to the seat on which the vessels and 
herbs wete placed, and, as she bent dowm, she saw in one of the 
vessels a small vusc of crystal. By a incchaniccil and involuntary 
impulse, lier hmid seized the vase; slie opeiuid it, and tlie volatile 
essence it eontiiiiied sparkled up, and spread through the room a 
powerful and delicious fragrance. She inhaled the odour, she laved 
her temples with tlie Ihiuid, and sudddi^f, her life seemed to spring up 
from tlie previous faintness— to spring, id soar, to float, to dilate upon 
the wings of a bird. 

The room vanished from her eyes. Away — away, over lands, and 
seas, and space, on the rushing desire flies tlie disprisoned mind ! 

Upon il stratum, not of this world, stood the world-boni shapes 0 / 

* Ttie Dreaio Shape of the heavy earthly lUe kihIcb, aud suika, aud siiika. 
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the sons of Science; upon an embryo world*— upon a crude, wan, 
attenualed tneiss of mutter, one of the Ncbulai, whu h tIic s>uns of the 
myriad systems throw off as they roll round the Creator’s throne,* 
to become themselves new wt>rlds of symmetry and glory— planets 
and suns, that for ever and for ever shall in tlndr turn multiply their 
shiuiug race, and be the fathers of suns and planets yet to come. 

There, in that enormous solitude of an infant world, which tlioii- 
stmds and thousands of years dan alone ripen into form, the spirit of 
Vitda belield the shape of Zanoni, or rather the likeness, the simula- 
crum, tlie LEMun of nis shrtpe, not its human and corporeal substance, 
— as if, like hers, the Intelligence was pfirted from tlic Clay : — and us 
the sun, while it revolves and glows, had cast off* into remotest space 
that JScbular image of itself, so the thing of eartli, jn the action of 
its more luminous and enduring being, had thrown its likeness into 
that new-born stranger of the heavens. There stood the phantom — a 
phantom Mejnuur, by it s side. In the gigantic chaos around raved 
and struggled the kindling elements — water and lire, darkness and 
light, at war— vapour and cloud liardening into mountains, and the 
Breath of Life moving like a steadfast splendour over all ! 

As the dreiimer looked, and shiv<*red, sJlie beheld tliat even there the 
two phantoms of humanity were not alone. Dun monster-forms that 
that disordered chaos alone could engeaider, the first reptUe Colossal 
race that vyreathe and crawl through the enrliesl stratum of a world 
labouring into life, coiled in the oozing matter or hovered through the 
rnete«)rous vapours. But these tlie two seekeis seem(*d not to heid ; 
their gaze was fixed intent upon an obje^ct in the fart best s])ace. With 
theeyesof the sijirit,Yiola followed theirs; with a terrorfar greater than 
the chaos and its hideous inhabilauts produced, she beheld a sliadowy 
likeimss of the very room in which hei form yet dwelt, its v\ hit (j walls, 
itie luoimshine sleeping on its floor, its ojien casement, will) the quiet 
roofs and domes of Venice looming over the sea, that sighed below;— 
and m tliat room the ghost-like image of herself ! 'Ihis double plmn- 
lom— here herself a pliantom— gazing there upon a phantom-sell, had 
in it a horror which no words can tell, no lengt h oi‘ life forego. 

Ihit presently she saw this image of herself rise slowly, leave tlie 
room with its noiseless h’et— it passes the corridor— it kneels by a 
cradle! ITeaveii of Heaven I she beliold.s her child !—-sl, ill with its 
wondrous child-likc beauty and its silent wakeful eyes. But beside 

* “AstronnTny iTistnicfc? us, that in the onffinaJ conditimi of the solar sj-^stem, 
the sun was the nucleus of a nclnUosity or luiuinous mass, which revolved on its 
UMs, and extended rar beyond the orbits ot all the planets the planets as yet having 
no existence. Its temperature giadualty dinunished, and berominp contracted by 
eo<>lln^^ the rotation Increased in rapidity, and zones of nebulosity were suc- 
cessively thrown off, in consequence of the ceiunfntcal foiee overpowernif*: the 
i'entral attraction. The condensation ot these separate mosses constituted the 
planets and satellites. But this view of the conversion of {gaseous matter mtr^ 
planetary bodies is not limited to our own system; :t extends to the formation of 
the innurneralde suns and worlds which are distributed throughout the universe. 
The sublime discovenes of modern a-stronomers have slniwn that every parr of the 
realms of space abounds in lar^re expansions ot attenuated matter termed nehulat, 
whi<m are irrei^ularly reflective of ln^ht, of various figures, and in different states 
of condensation, f'rorn that of a dittused linninou*! mass to suns and planets like 

nr own.’*— From Mantell’s eloquent and dclighttul work, entitled, “The Wonder* 
of Geology," vol. i p. aa. 
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tliat cradle there sits, cowering^ a mantled shadowy form — the more 
fearful and ghastly, from its indistinct and unsubstantial ^oom. The 
walls of that chamber seem to open as the scene of a theatre. A grim 
dungeon— streets throimb which pour shadowy crowds— -wraih and 
hat red, and the aspect of daemons in tlieir gliastiy visages— a place of 
death — a murderous instrument— a sharnble-house of human ilesh — 
herself— her child— all, all, rapid phantasmagoria, cliased each other. 
Suddenly the phantom-Zunoni turned, it seemed to perceive herself— 
her second sell’. It sprang towards her ; her spirit could bear no 
more. She shrieked, she woke. She found that in truth she had left 
that dismal chamber ; the cradle was belorc lier— the child ! all— all 
as that trance had seen i1, and, vanishing into air, even that dai’k 
formless lliiug ! 

“ My child 1 my (diild ! thy mother shall save thee yet ! ” 


CllArTEIt VlJl. 


Qni> Toi ' m’fibandonner, (»u vas-tu ^ non’ tlcmcnre, 

Demeure ' *** 

La Harpk, Ije tie Wnrwirk, Act 9, sc. 5, 

LETTER FROM VIOLA TO ZANONI. 

“It lias come to this!— I am the first to ptirt ! I, the unfaithful 
one, bid thee fturewell for ever. Wlicn tliine eves hill ujion tins 
► writing, thou wilt know me as one of the dead, for thou that wert, 
and still art my bfe— I am lost to thee! 0 lover 1 0 husband 1 (i 
still worshipped and adored ! if thou hast ever loved me, if thou canst 
still Pity, seek not to discover the steps that fly thee. Jf thy charms 
can detect, and track me, spare me— spare our child 1 ^anoni, 1 will 
rear it to love thee, to call thee lather ! Zauoni, its young lips shall 
pi-ay for thee 1 Ah^ spare thy child, for infants arc the saints of 
cailh, and their mediation may be heard on high ! Shall I tell tbcc 
why 1 part P No ; thou, the wisely-^ 'ribio, canst divine what the 
hand trembles to record : and while 1 udder at thy power— while it 
is thy power I fly (our child upon my bosom),— it comforts me stiJl 
to think that thy power can read the heart ! Tliou knowest that it is 
the faithful mother that writes to thee, it is not the faithless wife ! Is 
there sin in thy knowledge, Zanoni ? Sm must have sorrow : and it 
were sweet— oh, how sweet, to be thy comforter. But tlie child, the 
inlaut, the soul that looks to mine for its shield I Magician, 1 wrest 
from thee that soul ! Pardon, pardon, if my words wrong thee. See, 
I fall on my knees to write the rest ! 

“Why did I never recoil before from tliv mysterious lore ? -'wli> did 
tlie very strangeness of thine unearthly life only fascinate me with a 
delightful foarP Because, if thou wert sorcerer or angel- diemoji, 
there was no peril to other but myself : and none to me, for my love 
* Who > TAott abandon rae ’—Where guest thou ? No, stay, slay 1 
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was my heayenliest part ; and my ijrnoratice in all thinprs, except ihe 
art to love thee, repelled every thought that was not bright and i 
glorious as thine image to my eyes. But now there is another ! Look ! 
why does it watch me thus— why that never-sleeping, earnest, 
rebuking gaze P Have thy spells encompassed it already P Hast thou 
marked it, cruel one, for the terrors of thy unutterable art P Do not 
uiadden me— do not madden me !— nnbiiia the spell !. 

Hark I the oars without ! They come— they come, to bear me 
from thee ! I look round, and methinks tlmt 1 see thee everywhere. 
Thou speakest to me from every shadow, from every star. There, by 
the casement, thy lips last pressed mine— there, there by that threshold 
didst thou turn again, ana thy smile seemed so trustingly to confide 
in me ! Zanoni— Husband !— I will stay ! 1 cannot part from thee I 
No, no ! I will go to the room where tiiy dear voice, with its gentle 
music, assuaged the pangs of travail I — where,' heard through the 
tlu*illing darkness, it first whispered to my oar ‘ Viola» thou ait a 
mother ! * A motlicr !— yes, 1 rise from my knees — I am a mother ! 
They come ! 1 am firm ; farewell ! ” 

Yes ; thus suddenly, thus cruelly, whether in the delirium of blind 
and unreasoning superstition, or in the resolve of that conviction 
which springs trom duty, the being for whom he had resigned so 
much ot empire and of glory forsook Zanoni. This desertion, never 
foreseen, never anticipated, was yet but the constant fate that attends 
those who woiild place Mind beyond the earth, and yet treasure the 
Heart withU it. Ignorance everlastingly shall recoil from knowledge. 
But never yet, from nobler and purer motives of self-sacriticc, tiid 
human love link itself to another, than did tiic forsE^iug wife now 
abandon the absent. Bor rightly had she said, that it was imt the 
faithless w'ife, it voa^ the faithful mother that fied iVom all m which hei 
earthly hap})iiicss was centred. 

As long as the passion and fervour that impelled ilic act animated 
her with false fevei, she clasped her infant to Iier breast, and was 
consoled— resigned. But what bitter doubt of her own conduct, 
wdiat icy pang of remorse shot through her heart, wlieii, as they rested 
for a few hours ou t he road to Legnom, she heard Inc woman who 
accompauied -herself and Glyndon pray for safety to reach her hus- 
band's hide, and strength to share the perils that would meet her 
there ! Terrible contrast to her ovrn desciiion ! Sim sliniuk into the 
darkness of her owu hem i,— and then no voice from wjtliin consoled 
her. 
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CHAPTEll IX. 

Zukimft hagt dn mir i:ogeben» 

Docli du nekmst den Augvnblicic.* 

Kassakdea. 

. •* Mejito^h behold thy work ! Out, out upon our little vanities oi 
wisdom I— out upon our af?es of lore and hfe ! To save het from 
Peril I left her presence, tmd the Peril has seized her in its OTsp ! ’* 
Chide not thy wisdom, but thy passions I Abandon thine idle 
hope of the love of woman. See, for those who would unite the bfiy 
with the lowly, the inevitable curse; thy very nature uiicomprehended 
—thy sacrifices unpmessed. The lowly one views but in the lofty a 
necromancer or a neud. Titan, canst thou weep ? ** 

“ 1 know it now — 1 see it all ! — ^It was her spirit that stood beside 
our own, and escaped my airy clasp ! O strong desire of motherhood 
and nature ! unveiiing aU our secrets, piercing space and traversing 
w^orlds !— Mejnour, what awful learning lies liid in the ignorance of 
tiic heart that loves ! ” 

" The heart,” answered the Mystic, coldly ; " ay. for five thousand 
years 1 have ransacked the mysteries of creation ; hut I have not yet 
discovered all the w onders in the heart of the simplest boor ! ” 

“Yet our solemn rites deceived us not ; the prophet-shadows, dark 
wdtli terror and red with blood, still foretold that, even in the dun- 
geon, and before the deathsinan, 1 — I had the power to save them 
both!” 

** But at some unconjcctured and most fatal sacrifice to thyself.” 

“To myself! Icy sage, there is no self in love! I go. Nay, 
alonff : 1 want thee not. 1 want now no other guide but the human 
instincts of affection. No cave so dark — ^no solitude so vast, as to 
conceal lier. Though mine art fail me — though the stars heed me not 
— ^Though space, with its shining myriads, is again to me but the azure 
void,—! return but to love, and youth, and hope! when have they 
ever failed to triumph and to save f ” 

* Futurity hast thou given to me— yet thou taVe‘^1 from me the Moment. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTH. 


THE REIGN OP TERROR. 


CHAPTER i. 

Qui 'buis-jc, moi qu'ou accuse? Ui» enclave de la Libert^, un martyr vivaiit de in 
Repubhquc.* — Discuuiis uk RoBhbriKKKfi., 8 Thermidor, 

It roars— tlie River of Hell, wliose first outbreak was cliaiited as 
ilie uf a channel to Elysium. How hurst into blossoming hopes 
fair heai'ts tliut had nomished themselves on the diamond dews of the 
rosy dawn, when Liberty earnc from the dark ocean, and the arms of, 
decrepit Thraldom — Aurora from the bod of Tithon! Hopes! ye 
liave ripened into fruit, and the fruit is ^ore and ashes ! Beautiful 
lloiancf, eloquent Vergniaud, visionary Condorcet, high-hearted Males- 
herbes 1— wits, philosophers, statesmen, patnots,— dreamers ! behold 
the millennium tor which ye dared and laboured I 

1 invoke the ghosts ! Siituni hath devoured his children, t and li\es 
alone— in his true luiinc of Molocli 1 

It is the Reign of Terror, w ith Robespierre the king. Tlie struggles 
between the boa and the lion are past. ; the boa has consumed the lion, 
and is lieavy with the gorge i— Dun ton has fallen, and Camille Des- 
inonlius. I)auloii had said before Ins death, “The poltroon Robes- 
pierre — I alone could have saved liim.” Prom that hour, indeed, the 
blood of the dead giant clouded the craft of “Maximilieu the Incor- 
rujitible,” as at last, amidst tlie dm of the roused Convention, it 
ciioked his voice, j: If, after that last sjicrjfice, ChSeiitial, perhaps, to 
Ins safety, Robespierre hud proclaimed the close of the Reign of 
'i’error, and acted upon the mercy which Dantou had begun to preach, 
he might have lived and dit‘,d a monarch. Rut the prisons continued 
to reelc— the glaive to fall ; and Robespierre perceived not that his 
mobs were glutted to satiety with death, and thc^ strongest excite- 
ment a chief could give would be a return from devils into men. 

• Who am 1 , 1 whom they accuse t A slave of Liberty— a living martjTr for the 
Kepubhe. 

t L.a Revolution est comme Satumc, elle U6vorera touB ses enfans. — Vkk- 

GNIAUD. 

t “ Le song dc Daiiton ftlir blood of Dantou chokes thee!) said 

Gamier tic rAubc, when, ou Uic fatal pth ot Thei midor, Robespierre ga^^ped feebly 
fortti— ** Pour la donuerc fots, Prt'sident dcs Assassuisje te demande la parole.** 
Ct'or the last ^linc, Piesideut of Assasamsi 1 demand to apeak.) 
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We are transported to a room in the house of Citizen Duplcix, the 
mhMuier^ in the month of July, 1794 : or, in the calendjir of the Itevo- 
lutionists, it was the-^hermidor of the Second Year of the Hepublic. 
One and Indivisible ! Though the room was small, it was fuiiiishea 
and decorated with a minute and careful eflbrt at elegance and rehne- 
ment. It seomeil, indeed, the desire of the owner to avoid at once 
what was mean and rude, and what was luxurious and voluptuous. 
It was a trim, orderly, precise grace that shaped the classic chairs, 
arranged the ample oraperics, sunk the frameless miiTors into the 
Wrill, placed bust and bronze on their pedestals, and filled up the 
niclies here and there wi^ well-bound books, filed regularly in their 
ai)pointed ranks. An oteerver would have said, “This man wishes 
to imply to you— I am not rich; I am not ostentatious;^ I am 
not luxurious ; I iim no indolent Sybarite, with coucIjcs of down, 
Mud pictures that provoke the sense; 1 am no haughty noble, 
with spacious balls, and galleries that awe tlie echo. But so 
niucli the greater is my merit if 1 disdain these excesses of the ease^ 
or the pride, smee I love the elegant, and have a taste ! ()thei*s 
may be simple and lionest, from the very coarseness of their habits; if 
,J, witli so much refinement and delicacy, am simple and honest, — 
reflect, and admire me 

On the wjills of tliis chamber hung mauy portraits, most of them 
represented but one face ; on t lie formal pedestals were grouped many 
busts ; most, of them scul]jturcd but one head. In that small chamber 
Egotism sat supreme, and made the Arts its looking-glasses. Erect in 
a chair, before a large table spread with letters, sat the original of 
bust and canvas, the owner of the ap^ment. lie was alone, yet he 
sat eyrcct, formal, stiffj precise, as if in liis very honm he was not at 
case. Ills diess was iii harmony with his pi^sture and his chainher, it 
aiteeted a neat ness of its own— foreign both to tlie sumptuous fashions of 
t h('. dr|)( nobles, and the filthy ruggcdiicss of the sans-cMtes, Eri/' 
zlc(i nml not a hair was out of order, not a speck lodged on the 
sleek sm face of the blue coat, not a wrinkle crumpled tlic siiow 7 vest, 
with its nndcr-r(‘licf of delicate pink. At the first glance, you might 
have s('en in tliat face nothing but the ill-favoured featurevS of a sickly 
eoiniKniancc. xit a second glance, you would have perceived that it 
had a power — a character of its own. Tlie foreliead, though low and 
coMipressc’d, was not without tliat apiiearancc of thought and int(dli- 
genee wluch, it may be observial, tliat breadth between the eyebrows 
almost invaluably gives; the lips were firm and tiglitly di'awn together, 
yet ever and anon they trembled, and writht-d restlessly. The eye^, 
sulhm and gloomy, were yet piercing, and full of a eoueculraieJ 
vigour, that did not seem suj)port.e,d by the thin, feeble frmiic, or the 
green lividucss of the hue^ which told, of anxiety and disease. 

Such was Maxiinilieo' liQbgs p ieia^j;L.,s^<^k tlic chamber over the 
, me /turner's shop whencaT^^llie''g{uels that launched ai’init^ on 
their career of glory, and ordained an artificial conduit to carry ofl" the 
blood that deluged the metropolis of the most luarti^ people in the 
globe ! Such was the man who bad resigned a judicial amjoinl ment 
(the early object of his ambition), rather than violate his philiui- 
thropicid principles, by subscribing to the death of a single iedow- 
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C;(;uture!— such wks the virgin enemy to capital punishments, ana 
such, Butcher-Dictator now, was the man whose pure ana rigid 
manners, whose incorruptible honesty, whose hatred of the excesses 
tliat tempt to love and wine, would— had he died five years earlier- 
have left him the model for prudent fathers and careful citizens to 
place before their sons. Such was the man wlio seemed to have no 
vice, till circumstance, that hot-bed, brought forth the two which, 
in ordinary times, lie ever the deepest ana most latent in a man's 
heart — Cowardice and Envy. To one of these sources is to be traced 
every murder that master-fiend committed. His cowardice was of a 
peculiar and strange sort; for it was accompanied with the most 
unscrupulous and determined will— a will that Napoleon reverenced, 
— a will of iron, and yet nerves of aspen. Mentally, he was a hero - 
physically, ar dastard. When the veriest shadow of danger threatened 
Lis person, the frame cowered, but the will swept the danger to the 
slaughter-nouse. So there he sat, bolt upright-^his small, lean fingers 
clenched convnlsiv^y — his sullen eyes: stmning into space, their 
whites yellowed with streaks of corrupt blood, his ears hteraUy 
moving to and fro, like the ignobler animal’s, to catch every sound — a 
Dionysius in his cave, — ^but his posture decorous and collected, and 
cvenr formal hair in its frizzled place. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, in a muttered tone, “I hear them ; my good 
Jacobins arc at their post on the stairs. Pity tliey swear so ! 1 have 
a law against oaths— the manners of the poor and virtuous people 
must be reformed. WTicn all is safe, an example or two amongst 
those good Jacobins would make effect. Eaithful fellows, how they 
love me ! Hum ! — what an oath was that !— they need not swear so 
loud— upon the very staircase, too ! It detracts from iny rejmtation. 
Ha! steps!” 

The soliloquist glanced at the opposite mirror, and took up a 
volume ; he sccimed absorbed in its contents, as a tall fellow, a blud- 
geon in his hand, a girdle, adorned with pistols, round his waist, 
opeued the door, and announced two visitors. The one was a joung 
man, said to resemble RobespieiTe in person; but of a far more 
decided and resolute expression of countenance. He entered first, 
and looking over the volume in Robespierre’s hand, for the latter 
seemed still intent on his lecture, exclaimed — 

“ W hat ! Rousseau’s Heloisc ? A love-tale ! ” 

“ Dear Payan, it is not the love — ^it is the philosophy that charms 
me. What "noble se^^iments! — what ardour of viilucl If Jean 
Jamucs had but live , see this day 1” 

While the Dictator thus commented on his favourite author, whom, 
in his orations he laboured hard to imitate, the second visitor was 
wheeled into tlie room in a chair. This man was also in what, 
to most, is the prime of life — ^viz., about thirty-eight ; but he was 
literally deAd in the lower limbs : crippled, paralytic, distorted, he 
was yet, as the time soon came to ten him — a Hercules in Crime 1 
But the sweetest of human smiles dwelt upon his Lins, a beauty 
almost angelic characterized his features an‘ inexpressible aspect of 

♦ ** Fiprure rt* Ai»pc.” says one of his contemporaries, In deficiibinsCouthon. The 
address, drawn up pioUibly by Payan (Tliermidor p;, alter the arrest of 
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Kindne 3 s* and the resijynatioii of sufTerinj? but cheerful benignity, stole 
mlo tlie hearts of those who fpr the first tinie beheld him. With the 
most caressing, silver, flute-like voice, Citizen Couthon saluted the 
admirer of Jean Jacques'. 

Kay-— do not say that it is not the love that attracts thee ; it is the 
love! but not the gross, sensual attachment of man for woman. No ! 
tlie sublime affection for the whole human race, and, indeed, for ah 
that lives 

And Citizen Couthon, bending down, fondled the little spaniel that he 
invariably carried in his bosoin, even to the Convention, as a vent for 
the exuberant sensibilities which overflowed his affectionate heart.* 

“ Yes, for all that lives,” repeated llobespierre, tenderly; “ Good 
Couthon— poor Couthon 1 Ah, the malice of men ! — how we are mis- 
fcpresentea ! To be calumniated as the executioners of omr colleagues ! 
Ail, it is that which pierces the heart ! To be an object of terror to ^ 
1 he enemies of our country— is noble; but to be an object of ; 
terror to the good, the patriotic, to those one loves and reveres — that 
is the most teirible of human tortures ; at least, to a susceptible and 
honest heart ! ” t 

“ How I love to hear liim !” ejaculated Couthon. 

“Hem!” said Payaii, with some impatience. “But now to 
business!” 

“Ah, to business!” said llobespierre, with a sinister glance from 
his bloodshot eyes. 

“ I’he time has come,” said Payan, “when the safety of the llepublic 
domunds a complete concentration of its power, liiese brawlers of 
the ComiU du Salut Puhlk can only destroy ; they cannot constiuct. 
Tlicy hated you, Maxiinilien, from the moment you attempted to 
replace anarchy by institutions. How they mock at the festivid which 
proclaimed the acknowledgment of a Supreme Being: they would 
have no ruler, even in heaven ! Your clear and vigorous inlellect saw 
that, having wrecked an old world, it became necessary to shape a 
new one. The first step towards construction npist be to destroy the 

Robespierre, thus mentions his crippled colleague — “ Couthon, cecitoyen vertueux, 
«*a qve le catur'tt la tite de vimtns, niaih qui Ics a briilants clc patnotisine.*’(a) 

* This tenderness for some pot animal was by no means peculiar to Couthon } 
it seems rather a common fashion with thCi^^eritle butchers of the Revolution. 
M George Duval informs us (<* Souvenirs de la Terreur,*’ vol. in. p, 183), that 
('huuriKUe had an aviary, to w-hich he devoted his harmless leisure; theniur- 
deroii*, Fournier earned, on his shoulders, a pretly little squirrel, attached by a 
•^ii^er ('lull 11 ; Panis bestowed the superlluity of h!s affections upon two gold 
pboasaiits; and Marat, who would not abate one of three hundred thousand 
iieads he demanded, reared dovex/ Aiiropos of thtt mel of Couthon, Duval 
gives os an amusing anecdote pf Sergent, not one of Rfast relentless agents of 
the massacre of September. A lady came to implore his protection for one of her 
relations conllncd in the Abbaye. Uc scarcely deigned to speak to her. As 
she retired in despair, she trod by accident on the paw of his favounte spaniel. 
Sergent, .turning round, enraged and furious, exclaimed-**' Jlfodam, have you no 
humanity '** 

t Not to fatigue the reader with annotations, 1 may here observe that nearly 
( very sentiment ascribed in the text to Robespiefre, is to be found expressed in his 
various discourses. 


(a Couthon^ thB,t virtuous citizen, who has but the head and heart of the living, 
yet possesses these all on flame with patriotism. 
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destroyf?r«. While we deliberate, yoor enemies act. Better this very 
night to attack the handfid of gensdarmes that guard them, than to 
cpnfront the battalions they may raise to-morrow. 

" No,” said Robespierre, who recoiled before the determined spirit 
of Payan ; “ I have a better and sai'er plan. This is the 6th of Tner- 
midor: on the 10th — on the 10th, the Convention go in a body to 
Ihe Fete Dkadaire. A mob shall form ; the canomiers, the ti’oops of 
Henriot, the young pupils de l*Ecole de Mars, shall mix in the crowd. 
Easy, then, to strike the conspirators whom we shall designate to our 
agents. On tlie same dav, too, Fouquier and Dumas shall not rest : 
and a su^cieut number of ^ ike suspect* to maintain salutary awe, and 
keep up the revolutionary excitement sliall perish by the glaive of 
the law. The 10th shall be the great day of action.— Payan, of these 
last culprits, have you pr^ared a list?” 

“ It is here,” returned rayan, laconically, presenting a paper. 

Robespierre glanced over it rapidly. “ Collot d’llerbois !— good ! 
Barrfere ! — ay, it was Barr^re who said, ‘ Let tts strike the dead 
alone never return.’* Yadier, the savage jester 1— good— good ! 
Vadier of the Mountain. lie has called me ^ Mahmneti* ScMerat ! 
blasphoinor ! ” 

“Mahomet is coming to the Mountain,” said Couthon, with his 
silvery accent, as he cai’essed his spaniel. 

“ But how is this ? I do not see the name of Tallicn ! Tallicn* -1 
hate that man ; that is,” said Robespierre, correcting himself with the 
hypocrisy or self-deceit which those who formed the council of this 
phrasemonger exhibited habitually, even among themselves— “tluit is, 
Virtue and our Country liate him! There is no man in the wliole 
Convention who inspires me witli the same horror as Taihen. 
Couthon, I sec a thousand Dautous where Tallien sits 1” 

“ Tallien has the only liead that belongs to this deformed body,” 
said Payan, whoscj ferocity and crime, like those of St. Just, were not 
unaccompanied by tahmts of no common order, “ Were it not better 
to draw away the head, to win, to buy him, for the time, and dispose of 
him better when left alone ? lie may hate you, but he loves mo7wy /” 

“No,” said Robespierre, writing down the name of Jean Lamoert 
Tallien, with a slow hand, tliat shaped each letter with stern distinct- 
ness : ‘Hhat one head is my necessity /” 

“ I \\mt 2 ^small list here,” said Couthon, sweetly—** a very small list. 
You are dealing with the Mountain ; it is necessary to make a few 
examples in the Plain. These moderates are as straws which follow 
tlie wind. Thew turned against us yesterday in the Convention. A 
little terror will correct ilie weathercocks. Poor creatures ! I owe 
them no ill-will; I could weep for them. But before all, la chere 
patrie!** 

The terrible glance of Robespierre devoured tlie list which thenmu 
of sensibility submitted to him. ** Ah, these are well clioseu ; ruen 
not of mark enough to be regretted, winch is the best policy with the 
relics of that party; some, foreigners too;— yes, they have no parents 
in Paris. These wives and parents ai‘e bcginniug to plead against us. 
Their complaints demoralize the guillotine I” 

« «« I'rapponB ) il u^y a que leu morts qui ne revient pas.’*-— U akukhiw 
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" Couthon is riprbt,” said Payan ; “ my list contains those whom it 
tnll he safer to despatch en rnmm in thecrow.'i assembled at the Pete. 
Hu list selects those whom we may prudently consign to the law! 
Shall it not be signed at once 

''It ^ signed/*^sa!d Kobespierre, formally replacinj? his pen upon 
the inkstand. “Now to more important matters. These deaths will 
create no excitement ; but Collot d^Herbois, Bourdon l)e I’Oisc, 
TalJicn”— the last name llohespierre gasped as he pronounced— “ they 
lire the heads of parties. This is life or death to us as well as them.” 

“ Their heads arc the footstools to your curule chair,” said Payan. in 
a half whisper. " There is no danger if we are bold. Judges, juries, 
all hove been your selection. You seize with one hand the army, with 
Ihe other, the law. Your voice yet commands the people ” 

“ The poor and virtuous people,” murmured Ihabespicrre. 

“And even,” continued Payan, “if our design at the Pete fail us, 
we must not shrjnkr from t he resources still at-our command. Iheflect ! 
Henriot, the general of the Parisian army, furnishes you with troops 
to arrest j the Jacobin club with a public to approve; inexorable 
Dumas with judges who never acquit. W e must he bold ! ” 

“And we are bold,” exclaimed Robespierre, with sudden passion, 
and striking his Ijand on the table as he rose, with his c'rest erect, as 
a serpent in the act to strike, “ In seeing the multitude of vices that 
the revolutionary toirent mingles with civic virtues. I tremble to be. 
sullied in the eyes of posterity by the impure noighuourhood of these 
uerverst; men, wlio thrust the.mselves among ,the .sincere defenders of 
humanity, A^Miat!— they think to divide the country like a booty! 
T thank them for ilieir hatred to all that is virtuous and worthy! 
These men”— and he griisped the list of Payan in his hand,— “ these ! 
- not have drawn the line of demarcation between themselves and 
the lovers of France ! ” 

“ True, wc must reign alone !” muttered Payan; “ in other word.s 
the state needs unity of will;” working, with liis strong practical 
mind, tlie corollary from the logic of his w^ord-compelling colleague ! 

“Iwill go to the Convention,” continued Roefespierre. “lhave 
absented myself too long — lest I might seem to overawe the Republic 
that I have created. Away with such soni pies ! J will prepare the 
people ! I will blast the traitors with a look !” 

_ He spoke with the terrible firmness of the orator that had never 
failed—of the moral will that marched like a wai'rior on tlie cannon. 
At that instant he 'Wci.s interrupted ; a letter was brought to him ; lie 
opened it ; his face foil— lie shook from limb to limb ; it was one of 
the anonymous warnings by whieb the hate and revenge of those yet 
left alive to threaten tortured the death-giver. 

“ Thou art smeared,” ran the lines, “ with the best blood of France. 
Read thy sentence ! I await the hour when the people shall knell 
thee to the dooinsrnan. If my liope deceive me, if deferred too long 
—hearken — read I This liana, which thine eyes shall search in vain to 
discover, shall pierce thy heart,. 1 see thee every day — I am with 
thee every day. At each hour my arm rises against thy bieasi. 
Wretch ! live yet awdiile, thougli but for few am^ miserable days— live 
to think of m& — sleep to di'cain of me ! Thy terror, and thy thoughl 
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of rijc, arc the heralds of thy doom. Adieu ! this day itself, I go fortJs 
to riot on thy fears !”♦ 

" Your lists are not full enough 1 ” said the tyrant, with a hollow 
Toice, as the paper .dropped from his trembling hand. “ Oire them to 
me!— give them to me 1 Think again—think again 1 Barrere is right 
—right ! * Prappons 1 il n’y a que les morts qui ne revient pas I * 


CHAPTER n. 

l.a haine, dans ces lieux, n*a qu'un glatie assassm. 

Ellc marche dons Pombre.f 

Iji Harps. Jeanne de Naplet, Act Iv. sc. 1. 

While such the designs and fears of Maximilien Robespierre, 
common danger— common hatred, whatever was yet left of mercy or 
of virtue, in tfce ^ents of the Revolution, served to unite strange 
opposites in hostility to the universal death -dealer. There was, 
indeed, an actual conspiracy at work against him among men little 
less bespattered than liimaelf with iimocent blood. But that con- 
spiracy would have been idle of itself, despite the abilities of Tallicn and 
Barras (the only men whom it oonwrised, worthy, by foresight and 
energy, the names of “ leader^’’). Tlie sure and destroying elements 
that gathered round the tyrant, were Time and Nature ; the one. 
which he no longer suited; the other, which he had outraged ana 
stirred up in the Immaii breast. The most atrocious party of the 
Revolution, the followers of Hebert, gone to his last account, the 
butclicr-tttheists, who, in desecrating heaven and earth, still arrogated 
inviolable sanctity to themselves, wrere equjiUy enragea at the execu- 
tion of their filthy cliief, and the proclamation of a Supreme Being. 
The populace, brutal as it had been, start ed as from a dream of blood, 
when their huge idol, Danton, no longer filled the stage of terror, ren- 
dering crime popular by that combination of careless frankness and 
eloquent pne7;gy which endears their heroes to the herd. The fflawe 
of the ^illotine had turned against themselves* They had yelled and 
shoutett, and sung and danced, when the venerable age, or the gallant 
youth, of aristocracy or letters, passed by their streets in the dismal 
tumbrils • but they shut up their shops, and murmuied to each other, 
when their own order was invaded, 'and tailors and cobblers, and jour- 
neymen and laboirers, were huddled off to the embraces of the “ Holy 
Mother Guillotine,” with as little ceremony as if they had been the 
Montmorencies or the La Trdmouilles, the Malesnerbes or the 
Lavoisiers, "At this time,” said Couthoh, justly, "to ombres de 
Dmion^ d*HSberty de ChaumetteySe promenent parrm 

Among those who had shared the doctiines, and who now dreaded 
tile fate of the atheist Hubert, was the painter, Jean Nioot. Morti- 

• See Paviere in^dita trouvda chest Robeap%8rret Ac.— voL 11. p. 16S. (No, lx.) 

t Hate, 111 these regions, h&s bnt the sword of the asbassln. She moves in Uie 
•hade. ' ^ 

t The shades of Daiitoii, Hdbert, and Chauiuecte, walk amongst us. 
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Bed and enraged to find that, by tho death of hia natron, his career 
was closed ; and that, in the zenith of the HcTolation for which he 
had laboured, he was lurking in caves and cellars, more poor, more 
obscure^ more despicable than he had been at the commencement,— 
not danng to exercise even his art, and fearful every hour that liis 
name would swell the lists of . the condemned ; he was naturally one ol’ 
the bitterest enemies of Robespierre and his government, rie held 
s(’cret meetings with Collqt d’llerbois, who was animated by the same 
snirit ; and with the creeping and furtive craft that characterized his 
abilities, he contrived, undetected, to disseminate tracts and invectives 
against the Dictator, and to prepare, amidst ‘*the poor and virtuous 
people,** the train for the grand explosion. But stiU so firm to the 
eyes, even of profounder politicians than Jean Nicot, appeared tlie 
sullen power of Ihe incorruptible Maxi milien* so timorous was the 
movement against liim, that Kicot, in common with many others, plaof‘d 
his hopes rather inuthe dagger of the assassin, than tho revolt of the 
multitude. But Kicot, tliough not actually a cowai'd, shrunk himself 
from braving the fate of the martyr; he had sense eaDUgh to sec that 
though all parties might rqjoice in the assassination, all parties would 
probably concur in beheading the assassin. He had not the virtue to 
become a Brutus. His object was to inspire a proxy-Brutus : and in the 
centre of that inflammahlc population, this was no improbable hope. 

Amongst those loudest and sternest against the rcigii of blood— 
amongst those most disenchanted of the Revolution— amongst 
those most appalled by its excesses, was, as might be expected, the 
Englishman^ Clarence Qlyndon. The wit and accomplishments, the 
uncertain vufucs that hud lighted with fitful gleams the mind of 
Gamille Desmoulins, had fascinated Gljmdon more than the qualities 
of any other agent in the Revolution. And when (for Caniille 
Desmoulins had a heart, which seemed dead or dormant in most of 
his contemporaries) that vivid child of genius and of erro^ shocked at 
the massacre of the Girondins, and repentant of his own eliorts against 
them, began to j-ouse tlie serpent malice of Robespierre by new doc- 
trines of mercy and toleration, Glyndon espoused liis views willi l))s 
whole strength and soul. Camille Desmoulins perished, pd Glyndon, 
hopeless at once of his own life and the cause of humanity, from that 
time, sought only the occiision of flight from the devouring Golgqtha. 
He had two lives to heed besides his own ; for them he trembled, and 
for them he schemed and plotted the means of escape. Though 
Glyndon hated the principles, the i)arty * and the vices of Kicot, he 
yet extended to the painter’s penury the means of subsistence j and 
Jean Kicot, in return, designed to exalt Glyndon to that very immor- 
tality of a Brutus, from wliich he modestly recoiled himself. He founded 
his designs on the physical com age, on the wild and unsettled fancies of 
the En^isli artist ; and on the vehement hate, and indignant loathing, 
with which he openly regarded the government of Maximilien. 

• None were more opposed to the H6bcrtists than CainUle Deamonliiis and hia 
friends. It is curious and amusing to see these leaders of the mob, calling the 
mob “the people,*’ one day, and the “canaille** the next, according as it suits 
then;. “I know,** says Camille, “that they Jtne Hebertists; have all the canmlle 

with them.'* (Us onr toute la caiiaille pour eux.) 
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At the same hour, on the same day in July, in wliich Robespierre 
conferred (as we have seen) with his two persons were seated 
in a small toom, in one of the streets icadm^ out of the Rue St. 
Honor6*; the one, a man, appeared listening impatiently, and with a 
Bulien brow, to ms companion, a woman of singular bennty, but with 
a bold and reckless expression, and her face as she spoke was animated 
by the passions of a half-savage and vehement nature. 

‘^Englishman,” said the woman, "beware! — you know that, 
w'hethei* in flight or at the place of death, I would brave all to be by 
your side-jyou know that ! Speak ! ” 

" Well, Eiilide ; did I ever ttoubt your fidelLLy ?** 

" Poubt it you cannot— betray it you may. You tell me that in 
flight you must have a companion besides myself, and that companion 
is a female. It shall not bo ! ” 

" Shall not!” 

" It shall not ! ” repeated Fillide, firmly, ^d folding her arms across 
her breast ; before Glyndon could reply, a slight knock at the door was 
heard, and Nicot opened the latch and entered. 

' EiBide sank into her chair, and, leaning her face on her hands, 
appeared unheeding of the intruder, and the conversation that ensued. 

" I caimot bid thee good day, Glyndon,” baid Nicot, as in his mna^ 
culotte fashion he strode towards the artist, his ragged hat on his 
head, his hands in his pockets, and the beard of a weePs growth upon 
his chin—" 1 cannot bid thee good day, for while the tyrant lives, evil 
is every sun that sheds its beams on France.” 

" It is true ; what then? We liave sown the wind, we must reap 
the whirlwind.” 

"And yet,” said Nicot, apparently not heeding 1 he reply, and as 
if musingly to himself, " it is strange to think tliai the butcher is as 
mortal as tlie butchered — that his life hangs on as slight a thread 
— that between the cuticle and the heart there is as short a passage 
—that, in short, one blow can free France, and redeem mankind ! ” 

Glyndoii surveyed the speaker with a careless and haughty scorn, 
and made no answer. 

"And,” proceeded Nicot, "lhave sometimes looked rouud for the 
man born for this destiny, and whenever I have done so, my steps 
have led me hither ! ” 

“ Should they not rather have led thee to the side of Alaxiuiilieu 
Robespierre ? ” saiil Glyndon, with a sneer. 

" No,” returned ISheot, coldly — "no; for I am a ' smp<‘cV-~l could 
not mix with his train: 1 could not approach within a hundred yards 
of his person, Imt i should be seized ; f/ou, as yet, arc safe. Hear 
me!”— and his voice became earnest and expressive — "hear me! 
^J'here seems danger in this action; there is none. J have been with 
Collot d^Herbois and Billaud-Yarenues; they will hold him harmless 
who strips the blow: the populace would run to thy support; the 
Ckmvention would hau thee as tlieir dchverer— the ” 

" Hold, man ! How darcst tlicu couple niy name with the act of 
an assassin? Let the tocsin sound from - vender tower, to a war 
between Humanity and t)»c Tyrant, and I wni not be the last in 
the ; but liberty never yet acknowledged a defender in a felon.” 
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There was somcthinf? so brave ajid noble in Glyndon’s voice, nacu 
and manner, as ho thus spoke, that Nicot at once was silenced ; at 
once he saw that he had misjudged the man. 

“ No,” said Filiidc, lifting her face from her hands— “ no ! yonf 
friend has a wiser scheme in preparation ; he would leave you wolves 

10 mangle each other. He is ri.^t : but ” 

“Flight!” exclaimed Nicot ; “is it possible? light! how?— 
w'hen ?— by what means ? All France begirt with spies and guards I 
Flight ! would to Heavesn it were in our power ! ” 

“ Dost thou, too, desire to escape the blessed Revolution ? ” 

“ Desire! Oh!” cried Nicot, suddenly, and, falling down, he clasped 
Glyndon’s knees — “ Oh ! save me with thyself I My life is a torture ; 
every moment the guillotine frovras before me. I know that my 
hours are numbered ; I know that the tymnt waits but his time to 
write mv name in his inexorable list ; I kno.w that Kind Dumas, the 
judge who never pardons, has, from the first, resolved upon my death* 
Oh ! Gly ndon, by our old frieudship— by our common art— by thy loyal 
English faith, and good English heart, let me share thy flight ! ” 

“ If Ihou wilt, so be it.”_ 

“ Thanks !— my whole life shall thank thee. But how hast thou 

prepared the means— the i)assi}Ofts, the disguise, the ” 

teU thee. Thou kiiowcst C , ot the Convention— he 

fias power, and he is covetous. ‘ Qu^oti me meprise, pourvu qm je 
dine! ^ said he, when reproached for ids avarice.” 

“Well?” 

“ By the help of this sturdy republican, who has friends enough 
in the Comiie, 1 have obtained the means necessary for flight ; I 
liave i)urchascd them. For a considci’ation, I can procure thy pass- 
port also.” 

“ Thy riches, then, are not m assignats 
“ No, 1 liave gold enough for us all.” 

And here Glyndoii, beckoning Nicot into the next room, first 
brielly and rapidly detailed to him the i>lan pwposed, and the dis- 
gms(‘h to be u.vsumcd conformably to the passi)oii8, and then added 
-'“Til return for the service*. I render thee, grant me one favour, 
which I think is in thy power. Thou rcincmbei-est Viola Pisaiu ? ” 

“ Ah— rtmiember, yes !— and the lover with whom she lied.” 

“ And from whom she is a fugitive now.” 

“ indeed — what ! — I understand. Sacre bleu ! but you are a lucky 
fellow, eher confrere^ 

“ Silence, man ! with thy eternal prate of brotherhood and viitue, 
tJioii seoincst never to believe m oue kmdly action, or one virtuous 
tJiouglit ! ”. . . 

Nicot bit his lip, and replied, sullenly, “ Experience is a great 
undecciver. Humph 1 What service can I do thee, with regard to 
the Italian ? ” 

“ 1 have been accessary to her arrival in this city of snares and pit- 
falls. I cannot leave her alone amidst dangers from w^hich neither 
innocence nor obscurity is a safeguard. In your blessed Republic, a 
good and unsuspected citizen, who casts a desire on any woman, maid 

• Let them me, provided that 1 dii»c. 
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or wife, 1ms but to s^, * Be mine, or I denounce jx?u ! ’—In a vord, 
Viola must sliare our night.” 

“ What so easy P I see your passports provide for her.” 

What so easy ! What so difficult ? This Fiilide — would that I 
bad never seen her !— would tliat I had never enslaved my soul to my 
senses ! The love of an uneducated, violent, unprincipled woiuail, 
opens with a heaven, to merge in a hell ! She is jealous as all the 
iuries, she will not hear of a female companion and when once she 
sees the beauty of Viola ! — I tremble to think of it. Site is ca])able of 
any excess in the storm of her passions.” 

Alia, I know what such women arc ! My wife, Beatrice Sacchini. 
whom I took from Naples, when I failed with this very Viola, divorced 
me when my ntoney failed, and, as the mistress of a judge, passes me 
in her carriage while I crawl through the streets. Plague on her ! — 
but patience, patience ! such is the lot of virtue. Would I were 
Kobespierre for a day !” 

“ Cease these tirades ! ” exclaimed Qlyndon, impatiently ; ” and to 
the point. What would you advise ? ” 

‘'Leave your Fillide behind.” 

“ Leave her to her own ignorance— leave her Unprotected even by the 
mind— leave her in the Satiiriudia of llape and Murder ?— N o ! I have 
ginned against her once. But cornci what may, 1 will not so basely 
desert one who, with all her eirors, trusted her fate to my love.” 

“ You deserted her at Marseilles.” 

** True : but I left her in safety, and I did not then believe her love 
to be so deep and faithful. I left her gold, and I imagined she would 
be easily consoled; but, .since then, toe have known danger together ! 
And now to leave her alone to that danger which she would never 
have incurred but for devotion to me !— no, that is impossible! A 
project occurs to me. Canst thou not say that thou hast a sister, a 
relative, or a benefactress, whom thou wouldst save ? Can we not— 
till we have left Prmioe— make I^Uidc believe that Viola is one in 
whom thou only art interested ; and whom, for thy sake only, I permit 
to share in our escape ? ” 

“ Ha, well thought of !— certai^y ! ” 

" I vrill then appear to yield to PilUde’s wishes, and resign the pro- 
ject, which she so resents, of saving the innocent object of her frantic 
jealousy. You, meanwhile, shall yourself, entreat Fillide to intercede 
with me, to extend the means of escape to ” 

" To a lady (she knows 1 have no sister) who has aided me in my 
distress. Yes, I will manage all, never fear. One word more— what 
lias become of that Zaiioni ? ” 

“ Tsdk not of him —I know not.” 

“ Does he love this girl stiU ? ” 

“ It would seem so. She is his wife, the mother of his infant, who 
is with her.” 

“ Wife ! — mother ! He loves her ! Aha ! And why ” 

“ No questions now. I will go and prepare Viola for thje flight ; 
you, meanwhile, return to Fillide.” 

“ But the address of the Neapolitan ? It is necessary I should 
know, lest Fillide inouire.” 
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‘‘ Rue M— T~, No. 27. Adieu.” 

plyndcm seized liis liat, and hastened from the house. 

Ni'eot left alone, seemed for a few dioments buried in thought. 
“ Oho,” he muttered to himself, “ can I not turn all this to my 
account ? Can I not avenge myself on thee, Zanoni, as I have so 
often awom— through thy wife and child. Can I not possess myself 
of thy gold, thy passports, and thy Fillide, hot Englishman, who 
wo.uldst humble me with thy loathed benefits, and who hast chucked 
me thine alms as to a beggar ? And Fillide, I love lier : and thy gold, 
I love that more ! Pupptits, I move your strings ! ” 

He passed slowly into the chamber where Fillide yet sat, witli 

§ loomy tliought on her brow and tears standing in her dark eyes. 

he looked up eagerly tis tlie door opened, and turned from the 
rugged face of Nicot with an impatient movement of disappoint- 
ment . 

Glyndon,” said the painter, drawing a chair to Fillide’s. has 
left me to enliven your solitude, fair Itmian. He is not jealous of 
tiie ugly Nicot ! — ha, ha !— yet Nicot loved thee well once, when his 
fortunes were more fair. Rut enough of such past follies.” 

“ Your friend, then, has left the house. YVhither ? Ah ! you look 
away-ryou fiilter- -you caiuiot meet my eyes I Speak 1 1 implore, 1 
command thee, speak ! ” 

“ Enfant! ana wliat dost thou fear ? ” 

“ Fear! — yes, alas, 1 fear!” smd the Italian; and her whole frame 
seemed to shrink into itself as she fell once more back into her scat. 

Then, after a paitse, she tossed the long hair from her e^res, and, 
starting up abruptly, paced the room with disordered strides. At 
length sim stopped opposite to Nicot, laid her hand on bis arm, drew 
him towards an escritoire, which she unlocked, and opening a Wl, 
pointed to the gold that lay -within, and said — “ Thou art poor— thou 
lovcst mouey ; tjikc what thou wilt, but undeceive me^ VVho is this 
wornmi whou) thy friend visits ?— and does he love her? ” 

Nicot’s ryes sparkled, and his hands opened* and clenched, and 
clenched and ojicned, as he gazed upon the coins. But reluctantly 
resisting the impulse, he said wdlh an affected bitterness — " Thinkest 
thou to bribe me ? — if so, it cannot be with gold. But what if he doe^ 
love a rival?- -what if he betray^ thee? — what if, wearied by thy 
icalousies, he designs in his lliglit to leave thee behind ? — would such 
knowledge make thee happier ? ” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the Italian, fiercely; "yes, for it would be 
happincbs to hate and to be avenged ! Oh, thou knowest not how 
sweet is hatred to those who have really loved.” 

“ Bui w ilt thou swear, if J reveal to thee the secret^ that thou wilt 
not betray me— that thou wilt not fall, as w^omeii do mto weak tears 
and fond reproaches when thy betrayer returns ? ” 

“ Tears — reproaches !— 'Revenge hides itself in smiles !” 

" Thou art a brave creature ! ” said Nicot, almost admiringly. 
“ One condition more : thy lover designs to fiy -with his now love, 
to leave thee to tliy fate ; if I prove this to thee, and if I give thee 
revenge against thy rival, wilt thou fly with me ? I love thee ! — I 
will wed tEee * ” 



Pillide’s eyes flashed Arc; she looked at him with unutterabH 
disdain, and was silent* 

Nicot lelt he had gone tob far ; and with that knowledge of tlie 
evil part of our nature, which liis own heart and association with 
crime had taught him, he resolved to trust the lust to the passions o£ 
the Italian, wiien raised to the height to which he was prepared to 
lead them. 

“ Pardon me,** he said : " my love made me too presumptuous : 
and yet it is only that love,— my sympathy for thee, bcautHul an# 
beti-ayed, that can induce me to wrong, with ray revelations, one whooi 
I have regarded as a brother. 1 can depend upon thine oath to cot 
ceal aU from Glyndou ? ** 

On my oath, and my wrongs, and my mountain blood ! ” 

“ Enough,! get thy hat and mantle, and follow me.'* 

As Eillidc left the room, NicoPs eyes again vested on the gold ; it 
was mueh— much more than he liad dared to hope for; and as he 

{ leered into the well, and opened the drawers, he peiceived a packet of 
etters in the well-known fiand of Camille Desmoulms. He seizecl- 
lie opened the packet ; his looks brightenedas lie glanced over a (e\v 
sentences. “ This would give tifty Cii.Midons to the guillotine 1 ” ho 
muttered, and thrust the packet into his bosom. « 

0 Artist! — U one! -0 erring Genius ! — Behold the 4 m o 

worst l'oes~thc Ealse Ideal that knoMs no God. and the Ealse Lovo^ 
that bums from the corruptiouof the sciisos, jukI takes no lustre from 
the soul ! 


CllAPTEll 111. 


I.ielie aoiiiit das Roich dcr N’ncht .* 

DJvH lUIUMPIl DL'R LIIDh. 

• miER rilOM ZANONI TO MEJ.NUlJll. 

• Pam. 

Dost thou remember in the old time, when the Beautiful yet dn^elt 
in Greece, how we two, in the vast Athcnhm Tlioatre, witnessed the 
birth of Words as undying as ourselves? Dost thou remember tlie 
tlinll of tcri-or that ran through tJiat mighty audience, when the v^ild 
Cassandra burst from her awful silence to shriek to her relfuitless 
god ! How ghastly, at the entrance of the House of Atreus, 'about to 
become her tomb— rang out her exclamations of foreboding woe— 
“Dwelling abhorred ot Heaven! -human shamble-house, and floor 
blood-bespalterod !” f Dost thou remember how, amidst the brt'atli- 
less awe of those assembled thousands, 1 drew close to thee^ and 
whispered, “ Verily, no piophet like the l*oel ! Tliisi scene of tabled 
horror comes to me as a dream, shadowing forth some likeness in my 
own remoter future !” As 1 enter tins slaughter-house, tlmt sccue 
* Love illuniet* the realmb of Niyht. t Jibch. Agan^., 
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returns to mo, and I hearken to the voice of Cassandra rinffin^ in my 
ears. A solemn and warning dread gathers round me, as if 1 too were 
come to find a grave, and the Net of Hades ” had already entangled 
me in its web I What dark treasure-houses of vicissitude and woe are 
our memories become ! What our lives, but the chronicles of unre- 
lenting Death ! It seems to me as yesterday when I stood in the 
streets of this city of the Gaul, as they shone with plumed chivalry, 
and the air rustled with silken braveries. Young Louis, the monarch 
and the lover, was victor of the Tournament at the Carousel ; and all 
Franco felt herself splendid in the splendour of her gorgeous chief! 
Now there is neither throne nor altar ; and what is in their stead ? I 
see it yonder— THE guillotine ! It is dismal to stand amidst the 
ruins of mouldering cities, to startle the scri)ent and the lizard amidst 
the wrecks of Fersepolis and Thebes ; but more dismal still to stand 
as I — the stranger from Empires that have ceased to be — stand now 
amidst thcj yet ghastlier ruins of Law and Order, the sliattering of 
mankind themselves ! Yet here, even here^ Love, the Beuutifier, that 
^ hath led my steps, can w^alk with unshrinking hope through the wil- 
" dor ness of Death ! Jjitrange is the passion that makes a world in itself, 
t hat ihdividmdizes the One amidst the Multitude ; that, through all 
the cbtvugcs of my solemn life, yet survives, though ambition, and 
Jiat£, and auger are dead ; the one solitary angel, hoveii^ over a 
universe of tombs on its two tremulous and human wmgs— Hope and 
"'Fear! 

How is it, Mejnon^ that, my diviner art abandoned me— as, in 
my search for Viola, I was aided but by the ordinary instincts of the 
merest mortal— how is it that J liave iievCT desponded, that I have 
felt ill every difficulty the prevailing prescience that we should meet 
at last ? DO cruelly was every vcvStige of her flight concealed from 
me — so suddculv, so secretly had she fled, that all the spies, all the 
Authorities of Venice, could give me no clue. All It^y I -searched 
in vain ! Her young home at Naples ! — how still, in its humble 
chambers, there seemed to linger the tragrance of her xiresc^ce 1 All tho 
sublimest secrets of our lore failed me — failed to bwng her soul visible 
to mine *, yet morning and night, thou lone and childless one, morning 
and ni^ht, detached from myself, 1 can commune with my child ! 
There in that most blessed, typicai, and mysterious of all relations, 
Nature lierseif apiiears to supply what Science would refuse. Space 
caimot separate the Father’s w'atchful soul from the cradle of his first- 
born ! I Know not of its resting-place and home — my visions picture 
not the land— only the small and tender life to which ail space is as 
yet the heritage! For to the infant, before reason dawnis— before 
man’s bad passions ciui dim the essence that it takes from the element 
it hat li left, there is no peculiar country, no native city, and no mortal 
language. Its soul as yet is the denizen of all air^ and of every world ; 
and in space its soul meets witii mine — the Child communes with the 
Father ! Cruel and forsaking one — thou for whom I left the wisdom 
of the spheres— thou, wdioso fatal dower has been the weakness and 
terrors of humanity— couldst thou think that young soul less safe on 
earth because 1 would lead it over more up to heaven ! Didst thou 
think that ! could have wronged mine ownP Didst thou not know that 
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in its sercncst eyes the life that I gave it sftoke to warn, to upbraid 
the motlier who would bind it to the darlcuess and pangs of the 
prison-house of clay P Didst thou not feel tiiat it was 1 who, pei- 
niitted by the Heavens, shielded it from suffering and disease P And 
in its wondrous beauty, I blessed the holy medium through which, at 
last, my spirit might confer with thine ! 

And how have I tracked them hither ? I learned that thy pupil 
had been at Veniee. I could not trace the young and gentle Neophyte 
of Parthenopc in the description of the haggard and savage visitor 
who had come to Viola before she fled ; but when 1 would have siiin- 
moued his idea before me, it retuseu to obey ; and I knew then that 
his fate had become entwined with Viola’s. 1 have tracked him, then, 
to this Lazar House; 1 arrived but ycjstcitby; I have not yet dis- 
covered him. 

« » « « « 

I have just returned from their courts of justice — dens where tigers 
arraign their prey, I find not whom I would seek. They are saved 
as yet ; but 1 rccomse in the crimes of mortals the dark wisdom (h 
the Everlasting. Mojnou^ 1 see here, for the first time, how maji'stic 
and beauteous a thing is mjath ! Of what sublime virtues we roblied 
oursfdves, when, in the thirst for virtue, we attained the art by.wliioli 
we can refuse to die ! — ^When in some happy clime, where to 'breai he 
is to enjoy, the charnel-house swallows up the young and lair — wIumi, 
in the noble pursuit of knowledge, Deatn comes to the student, in id 
shuts out the enchanted land, which was opening to his gaze liow 
natural for us to desire to live ; how natural to make iicrpetual lile 
the first object of research ! But here, from my tower of lime, look- 
ing over the darksome past, and into the starry future, 1 leai’n how 
great hearts feel what sweetness and glory there is to die for tiuj 
things they love! I saw a father sacrificing himself for his son; he 
was subjected to charges which a word of his could dispel— be was 
mistaken for his boy. With what joy he seized the eri-or— confessed 
the noble crimes of valour and fidelity which the sou had indeed com- 
mitted— ;and went to the doom, exulting that liis death saved the bfo 
he had given, not in vain ! I saw women, young, delicate, in the bloom 
of their bepty ; they had vowed themselves to the cloister. Hands 
smeared wilh the blood of saints opened the grate that had shut them 
from the world, and bade them go forth, forget their vows, forswear 
the Divine One these dsemons would depose, find lovers and helpmates, 
and be free. And some of these young hearts liad loved, and even, 
though in struggles, loved yet. Did they forswear the vow P Did 
they abandon the faith P Did even love allure them ? Mejnour, with 
one voice, they preferred to die ! And whence comes this courage P 
because such hearts Hoc in some more abstract^ and holier life than 
their own. But to live for ever upon this earthy is to live in noihinn 
diviner than ourselves. Yes, even amidst this gory butcherdom, God, 
tlie Ever-living, vindicates to man the sanctity of His servant. 
Death! 

Again I have seen thee in spirit; I hav«> seen and blessed thee, my 
sweet child ! Dost thou not know me also in thy dreams P Dost tlion 
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not feel the beating of my hfart through the veil of thy rosy slumbers ? 
Dost thou not hear the of the brighter beiaags that I yot can 
conjure around thcc, to waicn, to nourish, and to save? And when 
the speU fades at thy waking, when thine eyes opesn to the day, will 
they not look round for me. and ask thy mother, with their mute 
eloquence, “why she hawoboed thee of a father ?” 

Woman, dost thou not repent thee P Flying from imaginary fears, 
hast thou not come to the very lair of terror, where Danger sits visible 
and incarnate ? Oh, if we could but meet, wouldst thou not fall upon 
the bosom thou hast so wronged, and feel, poor wanderer amidst the 
storms, as if thou liadst regained the shelter? Mejnour, still my 
researches fail me, 1 mingle with all mem even their judges and their 
spies, but 1 cannot yet gaiji the clue. I knovv that she is here. I 
know it by an instinct ; the breath of my child seems warmer and 
moi'c familiar. 

They peer at mo with venomous looks, as I pass through their streets. 
With a glance 1 disarm their malice, and fascinate the basilisks. 
Everywhere 1 sec the track and scent the presence (jf the Ghostly 
One that dwells on the Threshold, and whose victims are the souls 
(liat would aspire^ and can only fear. I see its dim shapelessness 
gooig bcloic the men of blood, and marshalling their way. Robes- 
piviic ])a^s( d me With his furtive step. Those eyes of horror were 
Lniuwiuff into Ins heart. I looked dovni toon their Senate ; the grim 
Vlniitom sat cowering on its floor. It hath taken up its abode in the 
city of Dread. And wh.it in truth arc tlicse would-be builders of a 
licw world? Jjike tlic students who have vainly struggled after our 
^iipionc .science, they have attempted what is Do> oiid their power ; 
they have piisscd from tliis solid earth of usages and forms, iuto the 
lauci of sliadow ; and its loathsome keeper has seized them as its prey. 

I looked into the tyrant’s shuddering soul, as it ti-emblcd past me. 
Tlicrr, amidst the ruins of a thousand systems which aimed at vhlue, 
sat Crime, and shivered at its desolation. Yet this man is tlie only 
Tliiuker, the only Aspirant, amongst them all. He still looks for a 
future of peace and mercy, 1o begin —ay! at what date? When he 
has .swept away every Ibc. Fool! new foes spring from cver,> drop 
of blood. Led by the eyes of the Unuttci’able, he is walking to his 
doom. 

0 VioLi, thy innocence protects thcc ! I’hou whom tlic sw^ect 
humanities of love shut out even from the diciims of aerial and Sihri- 
tiial beauty, making thv heart a univor.se of vityons fairer than tlie 
wanderer over the rosy Hc.sperus can survey— shall not the sumo pure 
aflection cucompass thee, even here, with a charmed atniobjihcre ; ai.d 
terror itself fall harmless on a lite too innocent for wisdom ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ombra piii che di iiotte, in cui di luce 
Rai^gio misto nun 6 ; 

* * « 

Nf’ piii il pnln^lo appar. n^t pi5i le sue* 

V('Sitl}j;ia i n^ dir pnussl-^e^h qui fue.* 

Gbii. Lib., canto xvi.— Ixiy. 

The clubs are noisy with clamorous frenzy , the leaders are i^nm 
with schemes. Black llonriot flies here and there, muttering to Ijis 
armed troops— “ Robespierre, your beloved, is in dangler!” llobes- 
pierre stalks perturbed, his list of victinis swelling every hour. 
.Tallieii, the Macduff to the doomed Macbeth, is whispering courap 
to his pale conspirators. Along the streets heavily roll the tumbrils. 
The shops arc dosed —the people are gorged with sore and will lap 
no more. And night after night, to the eighty theatres flock the 
children of the Revolution, to laugh at the quips of comedy, and 
weep gentle tcars.ovcr imaginary woes ! 

In a small chamber, in tire heart of the city, sits the mother, watch- 
ing over her child ! It is quiet, happy noon ; the sunlight, broken by 
the tall roofs in Iho narrow street, comes yet through the open case- 
ment, the impartial plajdellow of the air, gleesome alike in temple and 
prison, hall and hovel ; as golden and as blithe^ whether it laugh over 
the first hour of life, or quiver in its gay deliglit on the terror and 
agony of the last ! The child, where it lay at the feet of Viola, 
stretched out its dimpled hands as if to clasp the dancing motes that 
revelled in the beam. The mother turned her eyes from the glory j 
it saddened her yet more. — She tuimed, and siglied. 

Is this the same Viola who bloomed fairer than tbe:r own Idalia 
under the skies of GrfU'cc ? How changed ! How pale and vi oni I 
She sat li.stlesaly^ her arms dropping on her knee ; the smile that was 
habitual to h(?r bps was gone. A iieayy dull dcspondeiKjy, ns if the 
life of life were no more, seemed to weigh down her youth, and make 
it weai7 of that happy sun! In truth, her existence had languished 
away since it had wandered, as some melancholy sl.veam, fioni the 
soui-ce tluit fed it. The sudden enthusiasm of fear or superstition 
that had almost, as if still in the unconscious movements or a dream, 
led her to fly from Zanoni. had ceased from the day which dawned 
upon her in a foreign land. Then— tliere— she felt that in the smile 
she had evermore abandoned lived her life. She did not repent — she 
would not have recalled the impulse that winged her flight. Though 
the eulhusiasm was gone, tiie superstition yet remained ; she still be- 
lieved siie had saved her child from that dark and guilty sorcery, con- 
cerning which the traditions of all lands arc prodigal, hut in none do 

* Darkness greater than of ni^ht, in which not a ray of lirrht ifl mixed t * • 

The palace appears no more— not even a vesiiKe<^nor ,can one say tiuit U ba» 

been. 
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tlicy find snch credulity, or excite such dread, as in the south ot‘ Italy. 
This impression was conlirined by the mysterious conversations of 
Glyndon, and by tier own perception of the fearful change that had 
passed over one who represented himself as the victim of the enchanters. 
She did not, therefore, repent —but her very volition seemed gone. 

On their arrival nt Paris, Viola saw her companion— the faitiiful 
wife— no more. Ere three weeks were passed, husband and wife hud 
ceased to live. 

And now, for tlie first time, the drudgeri^ of this hard earth claimed 
tlic bcautilm Nciipobtan. In that profession, giving voice and shape 
to poetry and song, in wliich her first years were passed, there is, while 
it fasts, an cxcitenicnt m the art that lifts it from the labour of a 
calling. Hove rill" between two lives, the Real and Ideal, dw'cjUs the 
life ot music and the stage. Hut that life was lost evermore to the 
idol of the eyes and ears of Naples, Lifted to the higher realm of 
passionate love, it seemed as if the fictitious genius wiiich represents 
the thoughts of others was merged iii the genius that grows all 
thought itself. It hud beim tlic worst infidelity to tlie Lost, to have 
descended again to live on tlie applause of others. And so — ^for she 
would not ueecpt alms from Gljndon— so, by tlie commonest arts, the 
lium blest industry whieli the sox knows, alone and unseen, she, wlio 
hud siej)t on tlu’ breast of Zanoni. found a shelter for Ihoir child. ^ As 
when, m the nolile verse prclix(‘u to this chapter, Armida herself has 
de.stro\cd her cnehantc'd palace,— not a vestige of tliat bower, raised 
of old hy Poetry and Love, reniaiucd to say “it had been !” 

And the ehilu avenged the father: it bloomed- it thrived — it waxed 
strong 111 the light of life. But still it seemed liaunted and preserved 
b.\ some o( her being than her own. In its sleep there was that slum- 
ber, so deep and rigid, w hieii a thunderbolt could not have disturbed ; 
and III such sleep ottcii it mo\cd its arms, as to (‘inbrace theujr; 
ollen its lips slirred with inunnurcd sounds of indistinct atTectiou— 
for her; and ail the while upon its cheeks a hue of such celestial 
bloom— upon its lips, a smile of shell mysterious joy ! Tlien when it 
waked, its e.ies did not turn first to wistful, earnest, wandering. 
tlic,\ roved aiuuucl, to fix on her pale face, at lust, ifi mute sorrow and 
reproueli. 

!Never had Vioiu felt ludVirc how mighty was her lovo for Zunoin ; 
how thought, feeling, hccut, soul, life— all lay crushed and dormant in 
the icy aiisonee to whieh hlie had doomed herself I Slie heard not tlie 
roar wdtlioiit, sh(‘ felt not one amidst those stormy millions,— worlds 
of excitement labouring through every hour. Only when Glyudou, 
haggard, wan, and speit re-like, glided in, day after day, to visit her, 
did the fair daughtm- of the earcless South know how heavy and uni- 
versal was the Death-Air that girt her round. Sublime in her passive 
uiiconseiou&neas— her mechanic life— she sat, and feared not, in tlie 
den of the Beasts of Prey ! 

The door of the room opened abruptly, and Glyndon entered, llis 
1 manner was more agitated than usual. 

“ 13 it you, Clarence?” she said, in her soft, languid tones. “You 
are before the hour 1 expected you.” 

“ Who cun count on his hours at Pari« ?” returned Gljmdnn, wiili 
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n frightful smile. ** Is it not enough that I aui here ? Your amthy 
in the midst of these sorrows, appals me. You. say calmly, ' JFare- 
well !* — calmly you bid me ‘Welcome !*— as if in every comer there 
was not a spy, and as if with every day there was not a massacre!” 

“ Pardon ;me ! But in these walls lies my world, 1 can hardly 
credit all the tales you tell me. Everything here, save ikai (and she 
pointed to the infant) seems already so lifeless, that in the tomb itseK 
one could scarcely less heed the crimes that are done without.” 

Glyndon paused for a few moments, and gazed with strange and 
mingled fecungs upon that face and form, still so young, and yet so 
invested with that saddest of all repose, — ^when the heart feels old. 

“ 0 Yiola I ” said he, at last, ana in a voice of suppressed passion ; 
“ was it thus I ever thought to see you — ever thought to feel for you, 
when we two first met in the gay haunts of Naples P Ah 1 why then, 
did you refuse my love P-— or why was mine not worthy of you ? Nay, 
shrink not 1 — let me touch your h^d. No passion so sweet as that 
youthful love can return to me again. I feel for you but as a brother 
for some younger and lonely sister. With yon, in your presence, sad 
though it be, 1 seem to breathe back the purer air of my early life. 
Here alone, except in scenes of turbulence and tempest, the Phantom 
ceases to pursue me. I forget even the Death that stalxs behind, and 
haunts me as my shadow. But better days may be in store for us yet. 
Viola, 1 at last begin dimly to perceive now to baflle and subdue the 
Phantom that has cursed my life— it is to brave, and defy it. In sin 
' and in riot, as I have told thee, it haunts me not. But I comprehend 
now what Mejnour said in his dark apothegms, ‘ that I should dread 
the spectre most to/ien umcen! In virtuous and (iahii resolution it 
appears— ay. 1 behold it now— -there— there with its livid eyes ! (and 
the drops fell from his brow). But it shall no longer daunt ine from 
that resolution. I face it, and it gradmilly darkens back into the 
.shade.” He paused,— and his eyes dwelt with a tcmble exultation 
upon tlie sunlit space ; then, with a heavy and deep-drawn breathy he 
resumed—** Viola, 1 have found the means of escape. We will leave 
this city. In some other land wc will endeavour to comfort each other, 
and forget the past.” 

“No,” said Viola, calmly ; “I have no further wish to stir, till I 
am borne hence to the last resting-place. 1 dreamed of him last 
night, Clarence !— dreamed of him for the first time since we jiartcd: 
aiid, do not nn^ck me, inethougiit that he forgave the deserter, and 
called rnc ‘ Wife.’ That dream hallows the room. Perhaps it will 
visit me again before I die.” 

“Talk not of him — of the demi-fiend !” cried Glyndon, fiercely, and 
stamping liis foot. “Thank the Heavens for any Me that hath 
rescued thee from him.” 

“Hush 1” said Viok, gravely. And as she was about to proceed, 
her eye fell upon the clulji. It was standing in the very centre of that 
slantmg column of light which the sun poured into the chamber; and 
tJie rays seemed to surround it as a halo, and settled, crown-like, on 
llie gold of its shining hair. 1 n its small shape, so ex<j uisitcly iPoddled 
— in its large, steady, tranquil eyes, there was something that awed, 
while it charmed liie motlier’s rn'ide. U gazed on (jl}ndonas he spoli<‘., 
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with a look which almost might have seemedilisdaiii, and which Viola, 
at least, interpreted as a defence of the Absent, stronger than ner own 
lips could frame. 

Ghmdon broke the pause, 

“ Thou wouldst stay,— for what P To betrav a mother’s du^ ! If 
any evil happen to thee here, what becomes oi tldne infant? — Shall it* 
be brought up an orphan, in a C9untry that has desecrated thy reh- 
giou, and where human charity exists no, more ! Ah, weep, and clasp 
it to thy bosom ! But tears do not protect and save.” 

“ Thou hast conquered, mv friend— I will fly- with thee.” 

" To-morrow night, then, be prepared. I will bring thee the neces- 
sary disuses.” • 

And Glyndon then proceeded to sketch rapidly the outline of the 
path they were to take, and the story they were to tell. Viola lis- ' 
tened, but scarcely comprehended ; he pressed her hand to his heart 
and departed. 


CHAPTER V. 


van seco pnr anco 

Sdeg^no ed Amor, quasi due Veltri al ftanco.* 

Gkr. Lib., cant. xx. civil. 

Glyndon did not perceive, as he hurried from the house, two forms 
crouching by the angle of the wall. lie saw stiU the spectre gliding 
by his side, but he b(*held not the yet more poisonous eyes of human 
envy and woman’s jealousy tiiat glared on his retreating footsteps. 

icot advanced to 1 he house ; Pillide followed him in sdence. The 
Painter, an old sans-culoUe, knew well what lan^age to assume to 
the porter. He beckoned tlie latter from his lodge — “How is this, 
Citizen P Thou harbourcst a ‘ suspect" ” 

“ Citizen, you terrify iric ! — if so, name him.” 

“ Tt is not ii man ; a reliigee — an Italian woman, lodges here.” 

“ Yes, (tu troisieme — the uoor to the left. But what of her ? — she 
cannot be dangerous, poor child !” 

“ Citiz(‘n, beware ! Dost thou dare to pity her P ” 

“ 1 ? No, no, indeed. But ” 

“ Speak the Irui li ! Who visits her P” 

“ Nt) 0110 but an Englishman.” 

“ l^iiat is it— an Englisliman, a spy of Pitt and Coburg.” 

“Just Heaven! — ^is it possible?’^ 

“How, Citizen! dost thou speak of Heaven? Thou must he an 
aristocrat!” 

“No, indeed; it was but an old bad habit, and escaped me 

anaii^aies.” 

“ How often does the Englishman visit her ?” 

“ Daily.” 

* There went with hu^ still Disdain and Love, like two grryhounds side by side. 

VH 
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Tillide uttered an exolamation. 

“ She never stirs out/* said the porter. “ Her sole occupations are 
in '^ork, and core of her infant. 

“Her infant!” 

Fillide made a bound forward. Nicot in vain endeavoured to arrest 
her. She sprung up the stairs ; she paused not tiJl she was belora 
the door indicated by the porter: it stood ajar— she entered,— she 
stood at the threshold, ana beheld tliat face, still so lovely I The 
sight of so much beauty left her hopeless. And the child, over whom 
the mother bent!— she who had neverbeen^a mother!— she uttered 
no sound— the furies were at work within her breast. Viola turned, 
and saw her; nnd, terrified by the strange apparition, with features 
that expressea the deadliest hate and scorn, and vengeance, uttered a 
cry, ana snatched the child to her bosom. The Italian laughed aloud 
—turned, descended, and, gaining the spot where Nicot still conversed 
with the frightened porter, drew him from the house. When they 
were in the open street, she halted abruptly, and said, “ Avenge me, 
and name thy price!** 

“ My price, sweet one ! is but permission to love thee. Tliou wilt 
fly with me to-morrow night ; thou wilt possess thyself of the pass- 
ports and the plan.** 

“ And they ** 

“ Sh^ before then, find their asylum in the Conciergerie. The 
guillotine shall requite thy wrongs.** 

“ Do this, and I am satisfied,** said Fillide, firmly. 

And they spoke no more, till they regained the house. But when 
slie there, looking up to the dull builaing, saw the windows of the 
room which the belief of Glyndon’s love had once made a paradise, 
the tiger relented at the hearl ; something of the woman gushed back 
upon her nature, dark and savage as it was. She pressed the arm on 
wiiich she leant convulsively, and exclaimed — “No, no! — not him ! 
denounce her— let her perish ; but 1 have slept on his bosom— not 
him 

“ It shall be as thou wilt,** said Nicot with a devil’s sneer ; “ but 
he must be arrested for the moment. No harm shall happen to him, 
for no accuser shall appear. But her — ^thou wilt not relent f\)r 
her ? ” 

Fillide turned upon him her eyes, and their dark glance wai 
sufiicient answer. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In poppa quella 
Che guidar gli dorea, fatal Donsclla.* 

' Gkr. Lib., cant. xt. a. 

The Italian did not overrate that craft of simulation proverbial with 
her country and her sex. Not a word, not a look, that day revealed 
to Glyndon the deadly chanjye tliat had converted devotion into hate. 
He himself, indeed, absorbfd in his own schemes, and in reflections 
on his own stranpre destiny, was no iiire observer. But her maimer, 
n^der and more subdued than usual, produced a softening effect upon 
his meditations to wards, the evening; and he then be*:an to converse 
with her on the certain fiopc of escape, and on the future that would 
await them in less unhallowed hmds. 

“And thy fair friend,” said Pillidc, with an averted eye and a false 
smile, “who was to be o^lr companion. Thou hast resided her, 
Nicot tells me, in favour of one in whom he is interested, is it so F ” 
^ “lie told thee this ! ” returned Glyndon, evasively. “Well ! docs 
Hthe change content thee ? ” 

“Ti'aitor!” muttered Eillide; and she rose suddenly, approached 
him, parted the long hair from his forehead, caressingly, ana pressed 
her convulsively on his brow. 

“ Tnis were too fair a head for the doomsman/' said she, with a 
slight laugh, and, turning away, appeared occupied in preparations 
for their departure. 

The next morning, when he rose, Glyndon did not see the Italian ; 
she was absent from Ihe house when he left it. Jt was necessary that 

he should once more visit G , before his final departure, not only 

to arrange for Nicot’s participation in the flight, but lest any suspicion 
should have arisen to thwart or endanger the plan he had adopted, 

C though not one of the immediate coterie of Robespierre, and 

indeed secretly hostile to him, had possessed the art of keeping well 
witli each faction as it rose to power. Sprung from the dregs of the 
populace, he had, nevertheless, the grace and vivacity so often found 
impartially amongst every chiss in France. He had contrived to 
enrich himself— none knew how— in the course of his rapid career. 
He became, indeed^ ultimately one of the wealthiest proprietors of 
Paris, and at that time kept a splendid and hospitable mansion. He 
was one of those whom, from various reasons, Robespierre deimed to 
favour^ and he had often saved thj proscribed and suspected, by 
procuring them passports under disguised names, and advising their 

method of escape. But C was a man who took this trouble only 

for the rich. “The incorruptible Maximilien,” who did not want the 
tyrant’s faculty of penetration, probably saw through all his manoeuvres, 
and the avarice which he cloaked beneath his charity. But it woj 
* By the prow was the fatal lady ordained to be the guide 
£ 2 
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noticeable, that Hobespierre frequently seemed to wink at— nay 
pailially to encourage— such vices in men whom he meant hereafter 
to destroy, as would tend to lower them in the public estimation, and 
to contrast with his own austere and unassailable integrity and 
purism. And, doubtless, he often ^mly smiled in his sleeve at the 
sumptuous mansion, and the griping covetousness of the worthy 
* citizen C . 

To this personage, then, Glyndon musingly bent his way. It was 
true, as ho had darkly said to Viola, that in proportion as he had 
resisted tlie spectre, its terrors ^d lost their innuence. The time 
had come at last, when, seeing crime and vice in all their hideousness, 
and in so vast a theatre^ he had found that in vice and crime there are 
deadlier horrors than in the eyes of a phantom-fear. His native 
nobleness began to return to him. As he passed the streets, he 
revolved in his mind projects of future repentance and reformation. 
He even meditated, as a just return for FiUide^s devotion, the simnlice 
of all the reasoning of his birth and education. He would repair 
whatever errors he had committed against her, by the self-immolation 
of marriage with one little congenial with himself. He who had once 
revolted from maniage with the noble and gentle Viola ! — he had 
learned in that world of wrong to know tliat right is right, and that 
Heaven did not make the one sex to be the victim of the other. The 
young visions of the Beautiful and the Good rose once more before 
him ; and along the dark ocean of his mind lay the smile of re- 
awakening virtue, as a path of moonlight. Never, perhaps, had the 
condition of his soul bt;en so elevated and anselftsh. 

In the meanwhile, Jean Nicot, eijually absorbed in dreums of the 
future, and already in his oivn mind la.ving out to the best advantage 
the gold of the friend lie was about to betray, took bis way to the 
house honoured by the residence of Hobespierre. He had no inten- 
tion to comply with the relenting prayer of Fiilide, that the life of 
Glyndon should be spared, lie thought with Barrere, “ il ti'y a que 
les morts qui ne remeM In all men who have devoted themselves 

to any study, or any art, witli sutiicient paius to attain a certain degree 
of excellence, there must he a fund of energy immeasurably above 
that of the ordinary herd. Usually, this energy is concentred on the 
objects of their professional ambition, and leaves tliem, therefore, 
apathetic to the other pursuits of men. But where tliose objects are 
denied, where the stream has not its IcLdtimate vent, the energy, 
irritated and aroused, possesses the wliole bcung, and if not wasted on 
desultory schemes, or if not purified by conscience and principle, 
becomes a dangerous and destructive element in the social system, 
•through which it wanders in riot and disorder. Hence, Ih all wise 
monarchies — nay, in all well constituted states, the peculiar care with 
which channels are opened for every art and every science ; hence the 
hopoar paid to their cultivators by subtle and thoughtful statesmek 
who, perhaps, for themselves, see nothing in a picture but oolourca 
canvass— nothing in a problem but an ingenious puzzle. No state is 
ever more in danger than when the talent that should be consecrated 
to peace, has no occupation but political intrigue or personal advance- 
ment. Talent unhonoure i is talent at war with men. And here it ia 
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noticeable, that the class of Actors having been the most degraded by 
the public o])inion of the old reffimey their very dust deprived of 
Christian burial, no men ^ith certain exceptions in the company 
especially favoured by tbe Court) were more relentless and revengeful 
among tlie scourges of the revolution. In the savage CoUot d’Hcr^ 
bois, muumis comHieUy were embodied the wrongs and the vengeance 
of a class. 

Now the energy of Jean Nicot had never been sufficiently directed to 
the Art he professed. Even in his earliest vouth, the political disqui- 
sitions of his master, David, bad distracted him from the more tedious 
labours of the easel. The defects of bis person had embittered his 
mind ; the Atheism of his benefactor had deadened his conscience. 
Eor one great excellence of Ueligion— above all^ the Kcligioji of the 
Cross— is, that it. raises Patience first into a Virtue, and next into a 
Hope. Take away the doctrine of another life, of requital hereafter, 
of the smile of a Father upon our sufferings and trials in our ordem 
here, and what becomes of Patmiice ? But without patience, "what is 
man? — and what a people? Without patience. Art never can be 
high; without patience, liberty never can be perfected. By wild 
throes, and impetuous, aimless struggles, Intellect seeks to soar from 
Penury, and a nation to struggle into Preedom. And woe, thus 
unfortified, guidclcss^ and uncud uring— woe to both! 

Nicot was a villain as a boy. In most criminals, liowcvcr aban- 
doned, there are t.ouchos of. humanity — relies of virtue; and the true 
delineator of mankind often incurs the taunt of bad hearts and dull 
minds, for showing that even the worst alloy has some particles of 
gold, and even th(i best that comc-stamped from the mint of Nature, 
have some adulieratiou of the dross. Hut there are exceptions, 
though few, to the general rule ; exceptions, when the conscience lies 
utterly dead, and vv hem good or bad are tilings indifferent but us 
means to some selfish end. So was it Avith proUge oi the atheist. 
Envy and liate filled up his whole being, and the consciousness of 
superior talent only iruide him curse the more gJJ who passed him in 
the suiiliglil wdtli a fairer form or happier fortunes. But monster 
ihough lie was, when his murderous lingers gri])cd the throat of his 
benefactor, Time, and that ferment of all evil passions — the lieign of 
Blood, Imd made in the deej) bell of his heart a dee])cr still. Unable 
to exercise his calling (for even had be dared to make his name pro- 
minent, revolutions are no st^ason for naintors ; and no man — no ! not 
the ricliest and proudest rnag-uatc of the land, has so gi*eat an interest 
in peace and order, has so high and essential a stake in the well-being 
of society, as the poet and the artist), — his whole intellect, ever rest- 
less iuid nu guided, Avas left to ponder over the images of guilt most 
congenial to it . He had no Euturc but m tins life ; and how in this 
life had the men of power around him, the great wrestlers for doniinion, 
thriveu ? Ail that w^as good, pure, iinseiiish— whether among Royal- 
ists or Ilepiiblicans— swept to the shambles, and the deattismen left 
alone in the pomp and purple of their vietmis ! Nobler paupers than 
Jean Nicot would despair; and Poverty would rise in its ghartly 
multitudes to cut the throat of Wealth, and then gash itself limb by 
limb, if Patience, the Angel of the Pour, sat noi by its side, pointing. 
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with soloinij fin^ef to the life to come ! And now as Nicot neared the 
house of the Dictator, he bepn to meditate a reversal of his plans of 
the i)revious ; not that he faltered in his resolution to denou^e 
Glyndon, and Viola would necessarily share his fate, as a companion 
and accomplice, —no there he was resolved ! for he hated both— (to 
say nothinff of his old, but-never-to-be^forgotten grudge against 
Zanoni} — Viola had scorned him, Glyndon had served, and the thought 
* of gratitude was os intolerable to him as the memoiy of insult. But 
^ why, now, should he fly from France P— he could possess himself of 
Glyndon’s gold— he doubted not that he csould so master Fillide by 
her wrath and jealousy that he could command her acquiescence in afl 
he proposed, papers he had purloined— Desmoulin*s correspon- 
dence with Glyndon -wliile it insured the fate of the latter, might be 
eminently serviceable to Robespierre, might induce the tyrant to 
forget his own old liaisons vnWa Hebert, and enlist him among the 
allies and tools of the King of Terror. Hopes of advancement, of 
wealth, of a career, again rose before him. This correspondence, 
dated shortly before Camille Desmoulin’s death, was written mth 
tliat careless and daring imprudence which characterized the spoiled 
child of Danton. It spoke openly of designs against RobcspieiTC ; it 
named confederates whom the tjrant desired only a popular pretext 
to crush. It was a new instnimcnt of death in the hands of the 
Death-compeller. What greater gift could he bestow on Maximilicn 
tlie Incorruptible ? 

Nursing these thoughts, he arrived at last before the door of Citi- 
zev Dupleix. Around the threshold weie grouped, in admired con- 
fusion some eight or ten sturd\ Jacofims, llie voluntary body-guard 
of Robespierre— tall fellows, well armed, and insolent with (he power 
that reflects power, mingled with women, young and fair, and gaily 
dressed, who had come, lyiou the rumour that Maximilicn had had an 
attack of bile, to inquire tenderly of liis health; for Robespierre, 
strange though it seem, was the idol of the sex ! 

Through this cortege^ stationed without the door, and reaching up 
the stairs to the landing-place, for Robespierre’s apartments were not 
spacious enough to alTord sumcient antechamber for Iveees so nume- 
rous and miscellaneous, Nieot forced his way ; and fai* from friendly 
01* flattering were the expressions that regaled his ears. 

*'Ahay le pH Folichinelle said a comely ination. whose robe his 
obtrusive and angular elbows cruelly discomposed. “But how could 
one expect gallantry from such a scarecrow !” 

“ Citizen, I beg to avise thee* that tliou art treading on my feet. 
I beg thy pardon, but now I look at thine, 1 see the hall is not wide 
cuough for them.” 

♦ 'fhe courteous use of the plural ^as proscribed at Pans. The Pupu. 

Ittirea had decided that whoever used it should be iiroHeeuted as suspect et adulatmr ' 
At tlie door oi the public adinmistratioiib and popular societies was written up — 
“ Ici oil s'honore du Citoyen, et on ae tutope ** » / f («) Take away Murder from the 
French Revolution, and it becomes the greatest Farce ever played before the 
Angels > * 


(a) **Here they respect the title ot Citizen, and they Mee and tAou one 
another,’* 
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" Ho ! CStizen Nicot/* cried a Jacobin, shouldenilg bis formidable 
bludj?eon, "and what brin^ thee hither P—tbinkest thou that 
Hubert’s crimes are forgotten already ? Off, sport of Nature ! and 
thank the Eire Supreme that he made thee insigniffeant enough to be 
forgiven.” 

A pretty face to look out of the National Window,”* said the 
woman whose robe tlie painter had ruffled. 

“ Citizens said Nicot, white with passion, but constraining him-* *. 
self so that his words seemed to come from grinded teeth, "I have* 
the honour to inform you that 1 seek the ReprSsentant u^n business 
of the utmost importance to the publi(‘ and nimself ; and,” he added, ’ 
slowly, and malignantly, glaring round, " I call all good citizens to be 
my witnesses when I shall complain to Kobespierre of the reception 
bestowed on me by some amongst you.” 

There was in the man’s look and his tone of voice so much of deep 
and concentrated malignity, that the idlers drew back ; and as the 
remembrance of the sudden ups and downs of revoluntionary life 
occurred to them, several voices were lifted to assure the squalid and 
r^ged painter that nothing was farther from their thoughts than to 
offer affront to a citizen, whose very appearance proved him to be an 
exemplary sam-culotfr. Nicot received these apologies in sullen 
silence ; and folding his arms, leant against the wall, waiting in grim 
patience for his admission. 

The loiterers talked to each other in separate knots of two and 
three ; and through the general hum rang the clear, loud, careless 
whistle of the tall Jacobin who stood guard by the stairs. Next to 
Nicot, an old woman and a young virdn were muttering in earnest 
whispers, and the atheist painter chuckled inly to overhear their dis- 
course. 

" I assure thee, my dear,” said the crone, »with a mysterious shake 
of head, "that the divine Oathcrinc Theot, whom the impioLS now 
persecute, is really inspired. There can be no doubt that the elect, of 
whom Dorn Gcrle and the virtuous Kobespierre jare destined to be the 
two grand prophets, will enioy eternal life liere, and exterminate all 
their enemies. There is no doubt of it— not the least !” 

" How delightful ! ” said the girl ; “ ce efter Robespierre .'—he does 
not look very long-lived either 1 ” 

" The greater the miracle,” said the old woman. " I am just eighty- 
one, and I don’t feel a day older since Catherine Theot promised mo 
I should he one of the elect !” 

Here the women were jostled aside by some new comers, who talked 
loud and eagerly. 

“ Yes,” cried a brawny man whose garb denoted him to be a butcher, 
with bare anns, and a cap of liberty on his head, " I am come to 
warn Kobespierre. Thev lay a snare for him ; they offer him the 
Palais National . On ne peut etre ami dii pemle et liahiter un palaisP^ 

" No, indeed,” answered a cordonnirr; " I like him best in his little 
lodging with the menuisier : it looks lil;e one of ns ” 

* The Guillotine. 

t “ No one con be a friend of the people, and dwell in a palace.** tn4thu 

trouves ckez Roltetgjierre, &c., vol. ii p. 132. 
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Another rush of the crowd, and a new group were thrown forward 
in the vicinity of Nicot. And these men gabbled and chattered faster 
and louder than the rest. 

“But iny planisi 

diahU with ymr plan. I tell you my scheme is—” 

** Nonsense !*’ cned a third. “When B>obe5pierre understands my 
new method of making gunpowder, the enemies of France shall ” 

“Ban! who fears foreign enemies!” interrupted a fourth; “the 
enemies to be feared are at home. My new guiUotme takes off fifty 
lieads at a time !” 

“ But my new Constitution 1” exclaimed a fifth. 

** My new lleligion, citizen 1” murmured, compla(ientljr, a sixth. 
ii SacrSmille totinerrea^ silence!” roared forth. one of the Jacobin 
guard. 

And the crowd suddenly parted as a ficrce-looking man, buftoned 
up to the chin— his sword rattlmg by liis side, his spurs clinking at 
lushed — descended the stairs; his checks swollen and purple with 
inicraperance, his eyes dead and savage as a vulture’s. There was a 
still pause, as all, with pale checks, made way for the relentless 
Ilennot.* Scarce had this gmif and iron minion of the tyrant stalked 
through the throng, than a new movement of respect, and agitation, 
and f(‘ar, swayed the increasing crowd, as there glided in, with the 
Doiselcsaness of a shadow, a smiling, sober citizen, plainly^ but neat ly, 
rlad. with a downcast, humble eye. A milder, meeker iaoe, no pas- 
toral poet could assign to Corydon or Thyrsis-why did tlic crowd 
shrink and hold their breath ? As the ferret in a burrow crc])1 that 
slight form amongst tlie larger and rougher creatures that huddled 
ami pressed back on each other as he passed. A wink of his steallhy 
eye— and the huge Jacobins left the passage clear, without soniul or 
question. On he went, to the apartment of the tyrant ; and thither 
will we follow him. 


(JHAPITIR YIl. 


Cniibtitutum est, ut qulsquls eum hnminem. dixissct capitaJem penderet 

pCBuam.t — S t. Auq,— 0/ the Qad Serapis^ 1. 18, de C’lu. JJrt, c. 6. 

BouKspiEiniii was reclining languidly in his fauteuil, his cadaverous 
count enauee more jaded and fatigued than usual, lie to whom 
Catherine 'J’hcot assured immortid life, looked, indeed, like a man at 
death’s door. On the table before nim wdb a dish heaped witii 
oranges, with the inicc of which it is said that he conhl alone assuage 
the acrid bile that overflowed his system ; and an old woman, richiy 

* Or Hflrnnot. It is sin^tilar how uiidetenninpd nre not onlv the character** of 
the ricnch Revolution, but even the spelling ot their names. With the bistoiians 
It 18 Vcrumaud— with the joiirnalists of the time, it is Vcrgiuaua?. With ouo 
authority it is Robespierre— with another Robersplerre. 

t Jt was decreed, that who*^) nhoiiid say that he bad been a man ahould eulfer 
the puuishmout ot a capital offence. 
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dressed (she had been a Marquise in the old regime) was employed in 
peeling the Hesperian fruits for the sick Dragon, with delicate nngers 
covered with jewels. I have before said, that Bxibespierre was the 
idol of the women. Strange certainly ! — ^but then they were French 
women ! The old Marquise^ who like Catherine l^eot, called him 
“son,” really seemed to love him piously and disinterestedly as a 
mother : and as she peeled tlie oranges, and heaped on him the most 
carcissing and soothing expressions, the livid ghost of a smile fluttered 
about his meagre lips. At a distance, Payan and Couthon, seated at 
another table, were writing rapidly, and occasionally pausing from 
their work, to consult with each other in brief w^hispers. 

Suddenly, one of the Jacobins opened the door and approswihing 
JlobespieiTe, whispered to him the name of Guerin.* At that word «» 
tlie sick man started up, as if new life were in the sound. 

“My kind friend,” he said to the Marquise, “ forgive me ; I must 
dispense with thy tender cares. France demands me. 1 am never 
ill when I can serve my country!” 

I'he old Marquise lifted up her eyes to heaven, and murmured — 
'^Quelamier 

Ilobc^spierre waved his hand impatiently : and the old woman, with 
a sigh, patted his pale check, kissed his forehead, and submissively 
withdrew. The next moment, the smiling, sober man we have before 
described, stood, bending low, before the tyrant. And well might 
Kobespuirre welcome one of the subtlest agents of his pow'er— one on 
whom lie relied more than the clubs of his Jacoliins, the tongues of 
Ills orators, the buyonels of ln.s armies; Guerin, the most renowned of 
hi.yro^'/^v/r.v,™ th(j searching, prying, universal, omnipresent spy, — who 
glided likt5 a sunhijiim through clunk and crevice, and brought to him 
intelliireiiee not only of the deeds, but the hearts of men ! 

“ Well, cilizon, well ! — and what of TaDien ? ” 

“Tliii moniiug, early, two minutes after eight, he went out.” 

“So early? liern!” 

“Il(j passed Hue des Quatre Fils, Hue Temple, Rue de la 
lleiiuion, au Marais, Rue Martin; nothing observable, except 
that ” 

“That what?” 

“ He amused himself at a stall, in bargaining for some books.” 

“ Bargaining for books 1 Aha, tlie Charlatan l—he would cloak the 
intriguant under the savant / Well I ” 

“ Ai last, ill the Rue des Fosses Moutraartre, an individual, in a 
blue Rurtoiit (unknown), accosted him. They walked together about 
the street some minutes, and were joined by Legendre.” 

“Legendre ! approach, Paya i! Legendre, thOu hcarest! ” 

1 wtmt into a fruit-stall, and hired two little girls to ^ and play 
at ball within hearing. They hoard Legendre say, ‘1 oelieve lus 
power is wearing itseit out.* And 'j’allien answered, ‘And himself, 
loo. I would not give tlirce months* purchase for his life.* I do not 
know, citizen, if they meant thee ? ” 

“Nor I, citizen,*' answered Robespierre, with a fell smile, sue- 

* S«c, for the LSpiona(?:e on which Gii^io was employed, Les Papierslnedits, 
vol. 1. p. 366. Nu. xxviii. 
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ceeded by an expression of gloomy thought. ** Ha ! ** he muttered; 
“ I am youn^ yefc — ^in the prime of life. I commit no excess. No ; 
my constitution is sound-sound. Anything farther of Tallien P ” 

“ Yes. The woinsui whom he loves — Teresa de Foutenai — who lies 
in prison. stiU continues to correspond with him • to urge him to save 
her by thy destruction : this my listeners overneard. His servant 
is the messenger between the prisoner and himself.” 

” So ! The servant shall be seized in the open streets of Paris, 
Reipi of Terror is not over yet. With the letters found on him, 
if such their context, I will pluck Tallien from his b^'uches in the 
Convention.” 

Bobespierre rose, and after walking a few moments to and fro the 
room in thought, opened the door, and summoned one of the Jacobins 
without. To him he gave his orders for the' watch and arrest of 
Tallien’s servant ; and then threw himself again into his chair. As 
the Jacobin departed, Gu6rin whispered — 

“ Is not that the citizen Aristides P ” 

“ Yes ; a faithful fellow, if he would wash himself, and not swear so 
much.” 

“ Didst thou not guillotine his brother P ” 

" But Aristides denounced him.” 

“ Nevertheless, are such men safe about thy person ? ” 

"Humph! that is true.” And Kobespierre drawing out his 
pocket-book, wrote a memorandum in it, replaced it in his vest and 
resumed— 

" What else of Tallien ? ” 

“ Nothing more. He and Legendre, with the unknown, walked to 
the Jardin Enalite, and there parted. 1 saw Tallien to his house. 
But I have other news. Thou b^st me watch for those who threaten 
thee in secret letters.” 

“ Guerin 1 Hast thou detected them ? Hast thou — hast thon ” 

And the ty^t, as he spoke, opened and sJiut both his hands, as if 
ah'eady grasping the lives of the writers, and one of those convulsive 
grimaces, that seemed like an epileptic affection, to wliich he was 
subiect, distorted his features. 

‘^Citizen, I think I have found one. Thou must know, that, 
amongst those most disalfected, is the painter, Nicot.” 

" Stay, stay ! ” said Kobespierre, opening a manuscrij)t book, bound 
in red morocco (for Robespierre was neat and precise, even in his 
death-lists), and turning to an alphabetical index — "Nicot! — I 
have him— atheist, sam-culotte (I hate slovens) friend of Hubert! 
Aha! N.B. Ren4 Dumas knows of his early career, and crimes. 
Proceed!” 

" This Nicot has been suspected of diffusing tracts and pamphlets 
against thyself and the Comite. Yesterday evening, when he was 
out, his porter admitted me into ^ apartment, Rue JBeau-Remire. 
With my master-key I opened liis desk and escritoire. 1 found 
therein a drawing oi thyself, at the guillotine ; and underneath was 
written — ‘ Bourreau de ton pays. Us I* arret de ton chdtinientl ’ * I 
compared the words with the fragments of the various letters 

* Ex^utiuner of thy country, read the decree of thy puuiabmeiit. 
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thou g;ave&t me : the handwriting tallies with one. See, I tore off 
the writing.” 

Robespierre looked, smiled, and, as if his vengeance were already 
satisfied, threw himself on his chair. “ It is weU ! I feared it was 
a more powerful enemy. This man must be arrested at once.” 

“And he waits below, i brushed by him as I ascended the 
stairs.” 

“Does he so ?— admit 1—nay—hold ! hold! Gu4rin, withdraw 
into the inner chambei till I summon thee again. Dear Payan, see 
that this Nicot conceals no weapons.” 

Payam who was as brave as Robespierre was pusillanimous, 
repressed the smile of disdain that quivered on his lips a moment, 
and left the room. 

Meanwhile, Robespierre, with his head buried in his bosom, 
seemed plunged in deep thought. “ Life is a melancholy thing, 
Couthon ! ” said he, suddenly. 

“Begging your pardon, I think death worse,” answered the 
philanthropist, gently. 

Robespierre made no rejoinder, but took from his pqrtefeuille 
that singular letter wliich was found afterwards amongst liis papers, 
and is marked LXI. in the published collection.* 

“ Without doubt,” it began, “ you are uneasy at not having earlier 
received news from me. Be not alarmed ; you know that I ought 
only to reply by our ordinary courier ; and as he has been interrupted 
dam sa aerniere course^ that is the cause of my delay. When you 
receive this employ all diligence to fly a theatre where you are about 
to appear and disappear for the last time. It were idle to recall to 
you all the reasons that expose you to peril. The last step that 
should place you sur le s^ha de la presidence, but brings you to the 
scaffold ; and the mob will spit on your face as it has spat on those 
whom you have judged. Since, then, you have accumulated here a 
sufficient treasure for existence, I await you with CTcat impatience, 
to laugh with you at the part you have played m the troubles of a 
nation as credulous os it is avid of novelties. Take your part accord- 
ing to our arrangements— all is prepared. I conclude — our courier 
waits. ^ 1 expect your reply.” 

Musingly and slowly the Dictator devoured the contents of this 
epistle. he said to himself—” no : he who has tasted power 

can no longer enjoy repose. Yet, Danton, Danton ! thou wcit right ; 
better to be a poor fisherman, than to govern men.”t 

The door opened, and Payan reappeared and wliispered Robespierre 
— “ All is safe ! See the man.” 

The Dictator, satisfied, summoned his attendant Jacobin to conduct 
Nicot to his presence. The painter entered with a fearless expres- 
sion in his deformed features, and stood erect before RiObespierre, 
who scanned him with a sidelong eye. 

It is remarkable that most of the principal actors of the Revolution 
were singularly hideous ip appearance— from the colossal ugliness of 

* Papiers in^dits, &c., vol. li. p. 150. 

+ U naudmit mieuxy*^ said Daiitun, in -his dungeon, **itre un //auvf e pScAemr 
/ue de gouverner lee hommee.'* 
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Mirabeau and Danton, or the villanous ferocity m the countenances of 
David and Siinon, to the filthy squalor of Marat, tlie sinister and 
bilious meanness of the Dictator’s features. But Robespierre, who 
was said to resemble a cat, had also a cat’s cleanness : and his prim 
and dainty dress, nis shaven smoothness, the womanly whiteness of 
his lean hands, made yet^ more remarkable the disorderly ruffianism 
that characterized the attire and mien of tlie ysantinr-safis-culoUf, 

“ And so, cil/izen,” said Robcspieri’e, mildly, “ thou wouldst sneak 
with me? 1 know thy merits and civism have been overlooked too 
long. Thou wouldst ask some suitable provision in the state P Semple 
not^ay on ! ” 

" Virtuous Robespierre, toi qui eclaires Vmivers* I come not to 
ask a favour, but to render service to the state. I nave discovered a 
correspondence that lays open a conspiracy, of which many of the 
actors are .vet unsuspected.’^ And he placed the papers on the table. 
Robespierre seized, and ran his eye over them rapidly and eagerly. 

“ Good !— good ! ” he muttered to Inmself : — ‘Hiiis is all 1 wanted. 
Barrere — Legendre ! I have them ! Camille Desmoulins was but 
their dupe. 1 loved him once ; 1 never loved them 1 Citizen Nicot, 
I thank thee. I observe ,these letters are addressed to an English- 
man. What Erencliman but must distrust these English w olves in 
sheep’s clothing ! Erance wants no longer citizens of the world ; that 
farce ended with Anarcharsis Clootz. 1 beg iiardon, Citizen Nicot ; 
but Clootz and Hubert were thy friends.” 

“ Nay,” said Nicot, apologetically, “we arc all liable to be deceived. 
I ceased to honour them whom thou didst declare against; for 
1 disowm my own senses rather than thy justice.” 

“YeSj T pretend to justice; that is the virtue I affect,” said 
Robespierre, meekly- and with his feline propensities he enjoyed, 
even in that critical hour of vast seftemes, of imminent danger, of 
meditated revenge, the pleasure of playing with a solitary victim.t 
“ And niy justice shall no longer be blmd to thy services, good 
Nicot. Thou knowest this Glyndon ? ” . 

“ Yes, well — intimately. He was my friend, hut I would give up 
my brother if he were one of the ‘ mdmaenU! 1 am not ashamed to 
say, that I have received favours from this man.” 

“ Aha ! — and thou dost honestly hold the doctrine that wliere a man 
tlireateiis my life, all personal favours are to be forgotten ? ” 

“AU!”^ , ‘ 

“ Good citizen ! — kind Nicot I — oblige me by writing the address of 
this Glyndon.’^ 

Nicot stooped to the table ; and, suddenly, when the pen was in his 
hand, a thought flashed across him, and he paused, embarrassed and 
confused. 

“ Write on, kind Nicot ! ” 

The painter slowly obeyed. 

“ Who are the other familiars of Glyndon ? ” 

* Thou who enlightcneat the world. 

t I'he most detestable aneedoto of this peculiar hypocnxy in Robespierre is that 
ill which lie is recorded to have tenderly piessetl the htwid of his oM school-trirnd, 
Caiiulle Uesmoulins, the day that he sigriied the warrant tor his arrest 
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" It was on that point I was about to speak to thee, Beprisentant*^ 
said Nicot. “ He visits daiJy a woman, a ioreipier, who knows all 
his secrets ; she affects to be poor, and to support her child by industry. 
But slie is the wife of an Italian of immense wealth, and there is 
no doubt that' she has moneys which are spent in corrupting the 
citizens. She should be seized and arrested.’^ 

“ Write down her name also.** 

But no time is to be lost ; for I know that both have a design to 
escape from Paris this very night/* 

“ Our government is prompt, good Nicot— never fear. Humph ! 
— humph ! *’ and Bobespierrc took the paper on which Nicot had 
written, and stooping over it— for he was near-sighted — added, 
smilingly, “Host thou always write tlie same hand, citizen? Tliis. 
seems afmost like a disguised character.** 

“ I should not like them to know who denounced them, Bepre^ 
sentant.^^ 

“ Good ! good I— Thy virtue shall be rewarded, trust me. Salui 
ei fraternite ! ** 

llobespicrre half rose as he spoke, and Nicot withdrew. 

“ Ho, there ! — ^without ! *’ cried the Dictator, ringing b^s bell ; and 
as the ready Jacobin attended the summons — “Follow that man, Jean 
Nicot. The instant he has cleared the house seize him. At once to 
the Conciergerie with him ! Stay ! — nothing against the law ; there is 
thy warrant. The public accuser shall have ray instruction. Away ! 
— quick 

The Jacobin vanished. All trace of illness, of infirmity, had gone 
from the valetudinarian; he stood erect on the floor, his face twitching 
convulsively, and his arms folded. “ Ho ! Gu6rin ! ’* (the spy re- 
appeared) — “take these addresses ! Within an hour this Englismmau 
and this woman must be in*prison; their revelations will aid me 
against worthier foes. They shall die — they shall perish with the rest 
on the 10th — the third day from this. There ! ** and he WTote hastily 
— “ there, also, is thy warrant ! — Off 1 *’ 

“ And now, Couthon — Payan— we will dally no longer with Tallien 
and his crew. 1 have information that the Convention will attend 
the Fete on the 10th. We must trust only to the sword of the law. 
1 must compose my thoughts— prepare my haran^e. To-morrow, I 
will reappear at the Convention — to-morrow, bold St. Just joins us. 
fl esh from our victorious armies — ^to-morrow from the tribune, 1 will 
dart the thunderbolt on the masked enemies of France — to-moiTow, 
I will demand, in the face of the country, the heads of the 
conspirators.*’ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Lc glaive est contro toi toam^ de toutes parties.*' 

La Harpe, Jeanne de Naples, Act iv. sc. 4 

In the mcaatime, Glpdon, aftel^aa audience of some length with 

C , in which the final preparations were arranged, sanguine of 

safety, and foreseeing no obstacle to escape, bent his way back to Fd- 
lide. Suddenly, in the midst of his cheerful thoughts, he fancied he 
heard a voice too well and too terribly recognised, hissing in his ear, 
— “ What ! thou wouldst defy and escape me ! thou wouidst go back 
to virtue and content. It is in vain—it is too late. No, / will not 
haunt thee ; — human footsteps, no less inexorable, do^ thee now. Me 
thou shalt not see again till in the dungeon, at midnight, before thy 
doom ! Behold ! 

And Glyndon, mechaniclly a turning his head, saw, close behind 
him, the stealthy figure of a man w})om he had observed before, but 
with little heed, pass and repass him, as he quitted the house of 

Citizen C . Instantly and instinctively he knew that he was 

watched— that he was pursued. The street he was in was obscure 
and deserted, for the day was oppressively sultry, and it was the hour 
when few were abroad, either on business or pleasure. Bold as he 
was, an icy chill shot through his heart. He Knew too well the tre- 
mendous svstem that then reigned in Paris, not to be aware of his 
danger. As the sight of the first plague-ooil to the victim of the 
pestilence, was the first sight of the sliadowy spy to that of the Revo- 
lution— the watch, the an-est. the trial, the guillotine— these made 
the regular and rapid steps oi the mimster that the anarcliists called 
Law ! He breathed hari^ he heard distinctly the loud beating of his 
heart. And so he paused, still and motionless, gazing upon the 
shadow that halted also behind him ! 

Presently, the absence of all allies to the spy, the solitude of the 
streets, reanimated his courage ; ho made a step towards his pursuer, 
who retreated as he advanced. '' Citizen, thou followest me,” he said, 
“ Thy business P ” 

“ Surely,” answered the man, with a deprecating smile, “the streets 
are broad enough for both ? Thou art not so bad a republican as to 
arrogate all Paris to thyself! ” 

“ Go cm first, then. 1 make way for thee.” 

The man bowed, doffed his hat politely, and passed forward. The 
next moment Glyndon plunged into a winding laue^nd fled fast 
through a labyrinth of streets, passages^ and alleys. By degrees, he 
composed himself, and, lookingbehind, imagined that he had hatfled 
the pursuer ; he then, by a circuitous route, bent his way once more 
U> his home. As he emerged into one of the broader streets, a paa- 
* The sword xa ra{.>iii vou on all sides. 
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Benger, \pnipj)ed in a mantle^ brushing so quickly by him that he ditt* 
not observe nis countenance, whisperm — '‘Clarence Gl^don, you^ 
dogged — ^follow me ! ” and the stranger walked quickly belbre liim. 
Clarence turned^ and sickened once more to see at his heels, with the 
same servile sii^e on his face, the pursuer he fancied he had escaped. 
He forgot the iniunction of tlie stranger to follow him, and perceiv- 
ing a crowd gathered close at hand, round a caricature-shop, dived 
aiiJidst them, and, gaining another street, altered the direction he had 
before taken, and, after a long and breathless course, gained, without 
once more seeing the spy, a distant quariier of the city. Here, 
indeed, all seemeof so serene and fair, that his artist eye, oven in that 
imniinent hour, rested with pleasure on the scene. It was a compa- 
ratively broad space, formed by one of the noble quays. The Seme 
flowed majestically along, with boals and craft restmg on its surface. 
The sun gilt a thousand spires and domes, and gleamed on the white 
palaces ol a fallen chivalry. Here, fatigued and panting, he paused 
an instant, and a cooler air from the river fanned Ins brow. “ Awhile, 
at least, 1 am safe here,” he murmured: and as he spoke, some thirty 
paces behind him, he beheld the spy. He stood rooted to the spot ; 
weaned and spent as he was, escape seemed no longer possible—tlie 
river on one side (no bridge at hand), and the long row of mansions 
closing up the other. As he halted, he heard laughter and obscene 
songs, from a house a little in his rear, between himself and the spy. 
Lt was a cafe fearfully known in tliat quarter. Hither often resorted 
the black troop of Henriot — the minions and humiersoi Robespierre. 
Tli(‘ s])y, then, had hunted the victim within the jaws of the hounds. 
'Ihe man slowly advanced, and pausing before the open window of 
the put his head through the aperture, as to address and summon 
forth i1 s armed inmates. 

At that very instant, and while the spy's head was thus turned from 
him, slaiidmg m the haJi-open gateway of the house immediately 
before iurn, he perceived the stranger who had warned; the figui’e, 
scarcely distinguishable tlu'ough the mantle tliat wrapped it, mo- 
tioned to him to enter. ]lc sprang noiselessly through the friendly 
opening ; the door closed ; breatlilessly he followed the stranger up a 
flight of broad stairs and through a suite of empty rooms, until, 
having gained a small cabinet, his conductor doffed the large hat and 
tlie huig mantle that had hitherto concealed his shape and features, 
and Glyudou beheld Zanoui I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Think not my magic wonders wrought by aul 
Ot St> giau angels ^.ammoned np from hell j 
Scorncrl and accursed be tlu'^e who have essay’d, 

Her gloomy Dives and Alntes to compel. 

But by perception of the secret pow ers 
Of mineral springs, in nature’s inmost cell, 

Of herbs in curtain of her greenest bowers, 

And of the moving stars o’er mountain tops and towers. 

WiPKuN’e Transtntion of Tasso, cant. xiv. xliil. 

“ Yotr are safe liere^young Englishman ! ” said Zanoni, motioning 
Glyndon to a seat. “Eortunate for you that I come on your track at 
last ! 

“ Ear happier it been if we had never mot ! Yet, even in these 
last hours of my fate, 1 rejoice to look once more on the face of that 
ominous and mysterious being to whom 1 can ascribe all the sufferings 
I have known. Here, then, thou slialt not palter with or elude me. 
Plere, before we part, thou slialt unravel to me the dark enigma, if not 
of thy hfe, of my own ! ” 

** Hast thou sufl’ered ? Poor Neophyte ! ” said Zanoni. pityingly. 

Yes — I see it on thy brow. Put wherefore w'onldst thou blame me ? 
Bid I not warn thee against the whispers of thy spirit ?— did 1 not 
waim thee to forbear P Did I not tell lliee tliat tlic ordeal was one of 
a^vful liazard and tremendous fears P — nay, did 1 not offer to resign to 
tliee the heart that was mighty cnougrh, while mine, Glyndon, to con- 
tent me ? Was it not thine own daring and resolute cuoiec t o brave 
the initiation ! Of thine own free will didst thou make Mejnour thy 
master, and his lore thy study ! ” 

“Blit whence came the irresistible desires of that wild and unholy 
knowledge ? I knew them not till thine evil eye fell upon me, and I 
was drawn into the magic atmosphere of tliy bemg ! ” 

“ Thou errest !-“the desires were in thee ; and, whetlier in one 
direction or the other, would have fbreed their way! Man! tliou 
askest me the enigma of thy fate and my own ! Look round all being, 
is there not mystery everywhere P Can thine eye trace the ripening 
of llie CTain beneath the earth ? In the moral and the physical world 
alike, lie dark portents, far more wondrous than the powers thou 
wouldst ascribe to me ! 

“ Dost thou disown those powers P—dost tliou confess thyself an 
impostor ?— or wilt thou dare to tell me that thou art indeed ^Id to 
the Evil One P — a magician, whose familiar has haunted me night and 
day ! ” 

It matters not what I am,” returned Zanoni ; “ it matters only 
whether I can aid thee to exorcise thy dismal phantom, and return 
once more to the wholesome air of tfiis common hfe. Sonnething, 
however, will I tell thee, not to vindicate mjself, but the Heaven and 
the Nature that thy doubts malign.” 
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Zauoiii paused a inouicnt, and resumed, with a slight smile 

“In lh;v youuj?er days thou hast doubtless read with delight the 
great Christian i)oet, whose nms§, like the morning it celebraicd, 
came to earth * cnnvried wnth flowers culled in Panidise.’* No spirit 
was more imbued with the kiiiglitly superstitions of the time ; and 
surely the Poet of Jerusalem hath sunicicntlyj to satisfy even 1 iu‘. 
Inmnsitor he consulted, execrated all the practitioners of the unlawful 
spells invoked,— 

* Per isforzar Cocito o Flegetoutc.*T 

Put in his sorrow s and his wTongs— in the prison of his madhouse, 
know you not that Tasso himself found his solace, his escape, in tlie 
recognition of a holy and spiritual Theiirgia — of a ma^c that could 
suiiiiiioii the Angel, or the Good Genius, not the Piend F And do \('u 
not remember how he, deeply versed as he was, for his age, in the 
mvslericsof the nobler Plalonism, wdiioh hints at the secrets of all 
i'uo starry Ijrolhcrhoods, from the Chaldfican to the later Jlosicruciaii, 
lescrimiiiatcs in his lovely verse, between the black art of Ismcno and 
IJie glorious lore of the Enchanter w^ho counsels and guides upon 
1 li<‘ir ei'raiid the Chamjiions of the lloly Land ? y//.s*, not tlio chamis 
w rougiit by tlm aid of t he 8 tygian Ecbcls ;$ but the perception of t i e 
secret ijowers of tJic fountain and the herb — 1 lie Arcana of tlic un- 
kiiowui nature and the various motions of the stars, llis, tJic lioly 
hnuids of Lebanon and Caa’inel—bcncath his feet he saw the (douds, 
the snows the hues of Iris, the generations of tlic rains and dews. 
Ihd llic C'niistiaii Hermit who converted that Eneijanter (no fabulous 
Of Ing, but, the lyjjo of ail spirit that would aspire through Nature up 
10 God), eoinmaiid him to lay aside these sublime studies, ‘Le solne 
ai ii: e T uso mioF ^ No ! but to cherish and direct tiicm to worthy 
Chds, And 111 this gnuid conception of the poet hes the secret of the 
tru-' Theurgia, whicli startles your ignorance in a more learned day 
w'lili ]nienlc apprehensions, and the nightmares of a sick man's 
dreauis/' 

Auain Zaiioni paused, and again resumed 

“in ages far reniole— of a civilization far different from tliat whicli 
now merges the individual in the state, there cxisled men of ardent 
minds, and an inl.ensc desire of knowledge. In the mighty and soliJinn 
kingdoms in which they dwelt, there Avere no tiu’biilent and earthly 
cbaimels to work off the lever of thcii- minds, bet in the antique 
iiioLihi of castes through wdiieh no intellect could pierce, no valour 
could force its way, tlic thirst for wisdom, alone, reigned in the hcai’ts 
of lliohc who received its study as a herd iige from sire to son. Hence, 
ov(‘ij in your imperfect records of the progi'css of human knowledge 
you find that, m the earliest ages, Philosophy descended not to the 

* I’aurea testa 

01 rose colte ui PuracUsu infiora. 

Tasso, Gcr. Lib. iv. i. 

+ To constrain Cocytus or Phlepethon. 

f Sec this rcmaikablc which does indeed not unfaithfully represent th« 

doctrine oi the Pythd&rorean and the Platoiiist, in Tasso, cant. xiv. stanzas xli. to 
sivu. vGcr. Lib.) 'i'liey are beautituUy rranaiatcfl by WilTeu. 
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business and bomes of men. It dwelt amidst the wonders of the 
loftier creation ; it sougrht to analyze the formation of matter — the 
essentials of the prevamng soul ; to read the mysteries of the staOT 
orbs ; to dive into those depths of Nature in which Zoroaster is said 
by the schoolmen first to have discovered the arts which your igno- 
rance classes under the name of mag;ic. In such an age, then, 
arose some men, who, amidst the vanities and delusions of their 
class, imagined that tn^ delected gleams of a brighter and steadier 
lore. They fancied an ainnity existing among all the works of N ature, 
and that in the lowliest lay the secret attraction that might conduct 
them upward to the loftiest,* Centuries passed, ana hves were 
wasted m these discoveries ; but step after step was chronicled and 
marked, and became the piide to the lew who alone had the here- 
ditary privilege to track their path. At Iasi from this dimness upon 
some eyes the light broke ; but tliink not, young visionar\\ that to 
tlioso who nursed unholy thoughts, over whom the Origin of Evil held 
a sway, that dawning was vouchsafed. It could be given then, as 
now, only to the purest ecstasies of imagination and intellect, undis- 
tracted by the cares of a vulgar life, or the appetites of the common 
clay. Far from descending to the assistance of a fiend, theirs was but 
the au^st ambition to approach nearer to the Fount of Good ; the 
more they emancipated themselves from this limbo of the planets, the 
. more they were penetrated by the splendour and beneficence of God. 
And if tney sought, and at last discovered, how to the eye of the 
Spirit all the subtler modifications of being and of matter might bo 
made apparent ; if they discovered how. for the wings of the Spirit, 
all space might be annihilated ; and while the body stood heavy ana 
solid here, as a deserted tomb, the freed Idea might wander from star 
to st ar if such discoveries became in truth their own, the sublimest 
luxury of their knowledge was but this— to wonder, to venerate, and 
ndorci ! For, as one not unlearned in these high matters has expressed 
it, ‘ There is a principle of the soul superior to all cxtenial nature, and 
tlirough this priiicime we are capable of surpassing the order and 
systems of the world, and participating the immortfd life and the 
energy of the Sublime Celestials. When the soul is elevated to 
natures above itselfi it deserts the order to which it is awhile corn- 
p(dlod, and by a' religious inagnetissra is attracted to another, and a 
Joft.ier, with which it blends and mingles.'f Grant, then, that such 
beings found at lust the secret to arrest death— to fascinate danger 
an(l tlie foe— to walk the revolutions of the earth unhai'incd; thmk 
you that this life could teach them other desire than to yearn the more 
for the Immortal, and to fit their intellect the better for the higher 
being to which they might, when Time and Death exist no longer, be 

* Aprecably, it would seem, to the notion of Tamblichus and Plotinus, tliat the 
iiiiivorse is as an animal ; so that there is sympathy and communication between 
one part and the other ; in the smaUest part may be the subtlest nerve. And hence 
the universal majjiietibm of Nature. But man contemplates the universe as an 
aiDinfilcule would an elephant. The anira.'Ucule, seeing; scarcely the tip of the hoof, 
woulfl bo incapable of comprehending that the trunk belonged to the same crea- 
ture- that the effect produced upon one extremity would be felt in an instant by 
tlie other. 

t From lamblich. on the Mysteries, c, 7 , sect. 7. 
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transferred? Away with your gloomy phantasies ot sorcerer and 
demon ! — ^the soul can aspire only to the light ; and even the error of 
our lofty knowledge was but the forgetfulness of the weakness, tlie 
passions, and the bonds, which the death we so vainly conquered only 
can purge away ! ” 

This address was so different from what Glyndon had anticipated, 
that he remained for some moments speecliless, and at length faiterca 
out — 

" But why, then, to me— r-’* 

"Why.” added Zanoni, "why to thee have been only the penance 
and the terror— the Tlireshold and the Phantom ? Vain man ! look 
to the commonest elements of the common learning. Can every 
tyro at hia mere wish and will become the master P — can the student, 
when he has bought his Euclid, become a Newton P— can the youtli 
whom the Muses haunt, say, ‘ 1 will equal Ilomer P ' — yea, can yon 
pale t 3 rrant, with all the parchment-laws of a hundred system-shapers, 
and the pikes of his dauntless multitude, carve, at Ids will, a consti- 
tution not more vicious than the one which the madness of a mob 
could overthrow ? When, in that far time to which i have referred, 
the vSiudent aspired to the heights to which thou wouldst have sprung 
at a single bound, he was trained from his very cradle to the career 
he was to run. internal and the outward nature were made clear 
to his eyes, year after year, as they opened on the day. He was 
not admitted to the practical initiation till not one earthly wish 
chained tliat sublimest faculty wliich you call tlic Imagination, on<*, 
carnal desire clouded the penetrative essence that you call the Intel- 
lect. And even then, and at the best, how few attained to the* last 
mystery ! Happier inasmuch as they attained the eai'licr to the holy 
gloi'ies for wliicli Death is the licavenliest gate.” 

Zanoni paused, imd a shade of thought and sorrow darkened hia 
celestial beauty. 

“ And arc there, indeed, others, besides thee .and Mejnour, who lay 
claim 1-0 thine attributes, and have attained to tby secrets F ” 

“ Others there have been before us, but wc two now are alone on 
earth.” 

“ 1 mpostor ! thou betrayest thyself ! If they could conquer Deatli, 
why live they not yet ? ”* 

" Child of a day ! ” answered Zanoni, mournfully, “ have I not told 
thee the error of our knowledge was the forgetfulness of the desires 
and passions which the spirit never can wholly and permanently 
conquer, while this matter floaks it? Canst thou thiiik that it is 
no sorrow, cither to reject all human ties, all friendship, and all love, 
or to see, day iifter day, friendship and love wither from our life, as 
blossoms from the stem ? Canst thou wonder liow, with the power 
to live wliile the world shall last, criJ even our ordiuaiy date be 
finished we yet may prefer to die ? Wonder rajther that there are 
two who have clung so faithfully to eai-tli ! Me, 1 confess, that earth 
can enamour yet. Attaining to the last secret while youth was hi its 
bloom, youth still colours all aroiuid me with its own luxuriant 

• Glyndon appears to torgest that Me^ur had before aiiswered |he very quevtiOiA 
which hia doubts, here, a aecond time suprprest. 

8 2 
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beauty* to me, yet, to breathe is to enjoy. The frealmess has not 
faded from the face of Nature, and not a lujrb in which i cannot 
discover a new chann— an undcicclcd wondm*. As with niy youth, 
so with Mejnour’s ago ; he will tell you, that life to him is but a 
power to examine * and not till he has exhausted all the marvels 
which the Creator nas sown on earth, would he desire now habitat, ions 
for the renewed Spirit to explore. W e are the types of the two 
essences of what is imperishable — 'Art, that enjoys, and Science, 
that contemplates ! ’ And now, that thou mayest be contented tliat 
the secrets arc not vouchsafed to thee, learn that so utterly must the 
idea detach itself from what makes up the occupation and excitement 
of men, so must it be void of whatever would covet, or love, or hate ; 
that for the ambitious man, for Ihe lover, the hater, the power a\ails 
not. And I, ai last, bound and blinded by the most common of house- 
hold ties— I, darkened and helpless, adjure thee, the batlled and 
diseoutimted— 1 adjure tliccto direct, to guide me:— where arc Ihey 
— Oil, tell me — speak! My wife — my child? Silent! — oh, thou 
knowcvst now that 1 am no sorcerer, no enemy. 1 cannot give thee 
what thy faculties deny— I cannot achieve what tlic passionless 
Meinour failed to accomplish ; but 1 can give tbee the next Ixist boon, 
perhaps the fairest— 1 can rccoiicihi thee to the daily world, and place 
Iioace betwmen thy conscience and thyself.” 

“ Wilt thou promise?” 

“By their sweet lives, I promise !” 

Glyndon looked and believed, lie whispered the address to the 
house whither his fatal step already had brought wme and doom. 

“Bless thee for this,” exclaimed Zanoni, passionately, “and thou 
flhalt be blessed! 'What! couldst thou not perceive that at the 
cni^rance to all the gi'aiidcr wmiids dw^ell the race that iiitimida^ o and 
awe? Who in thy daily world ever left the old regions of Custom 
and Prescripti(jn, and felt not tJie tirst seizure of the shapeless and 
nameless Bear? Everywdicre around thee whore men aspire and 
labour, though they see it not — ^iii the closet of the sage, in the council 
of t he demagogue, in the camp of the w arrior, — evcrywlnax: cowers 
and darkens the Unutterable ffoiTor. But there, where thou hast 
ventured, alone is the Phantom vnihle; and never will it cease to 
haunt, till thou cans! pass to the Intinitc, as the seraph, or r(;tuni to 
tlic Pamihar, as a child ! But answer me this, — When, seeking to 
arlhoi'c to some calm resolve of virtue, the Phantom hat,h stalked sud- 
denly to thy side ; when its voice hath whispered thee despair : when 
its ghastly eyes would scare thee back t#thosc scenes of earthiv craft 
or riotous excitement, from whicb, as it leaves thee to wmrse foes to 
(he soul, its presence is ever absent, hast thou never bravely resisted 
the siiectre and thine own horror ?— hast thou never said, ‘ Come what 
may, to Virtue I will cling ?’ ” 

“ Alas !” answered Glyndon, “oidy of late have I dared to do so.” 

“And thou hast felt then that the Phantom grew more dim and its 
pow er more faint,” 

“ It is tmc.” 

“ llcjoicc, then !— thou hast overcome the true t error and mystery 
of the ordeal. Eesolve is the hrst success. Rejoice, for the exorcism 
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IS sure ! Thou art not of those ^ho. denying a life to come, are tho 
victmis of the Inexorable Horror. Oli, when sludl men learn, at last, 
that if the Great Religion mculcates so rigidly the necessity of k\TTH, 
it is not alone that faith leads to the world to be j but i hat without 
fait h there is no excellence in this— faith in something wiser, happier, 
diviiiCT, lliaii wc see on earth ! — the Artist calls it tho Ideal— tho 
JViest, Eaith, The Ideal and Eaith are one andfhe same, lieturii, 
() w^auderer! return. Feel what beauty and holiness dwell m the 
Gustonifiry and the Old. * Back to thy gateway glide, thou Horror ! 
and calm, on the childlike heart, smile again, 0 azure Heaven, with 
thy niglit and thy moniing star but as one, though under its double 
name of Memory and Hope !” 

As !u' thus spoke, Zanoni laid Ids ^nd gently on the burning tein- 
pltis of Ids excited and wondering listiuier ; and presently a sort of 
trance came over him ; he imagined that licxvas returned to the home 
of Ills iiifaiicy ; iJiat he was in the small chamber where, over his early 
slumbers, his mother had watched and jiraj ed. There it was— visible, 
palpable, solitary, unaltered. In the recess, the liomelybed; outlie 
walls, tho shelves filled with holy books; the very easel on whicli he 
nad first soliglit to call the idcal’to tiie canvas, dust -covered, brokeai, 
in the corner. Below tlie window lay the old cliiirchyard; he saw it 
green in the distance, the suii glancing through the yew-trees ; he saw 
the tomb wimre father and mother lay united, and the spire pointing 
up to lle‘,av('ii, tho symbol of the liopes of those who consigned ihe 
fislics to tile dust : in his ear rang the bells, polling, as on a sabbath 
day ; far fled all the visious of anxiety and awe tfiat iiad hauui-ed and 
convulse*, d ; yuutli boyhood, childhood, came back to him with inno- 
cent desires and liopos; he tliought lie fell upon his knees to pray. 
IJc W(>ke— lie woke in delicious tears ; he felt that t(ie Phantom was 
fled for CA er. Ho, looked round — Zanoni was gone. On the talile lay 
these lines, the ink yet wet : — 

“ I will find ways and means for thy escape. At nightfall^ as the 
clock strikes nine, a boat sludl w'ait tliee on, the river befoie this 
house, the boatman will guide time to a retreat where thou mayst 
rest in safety, till the lUigu of Toiror, which nears its closti. be past. 
Think no more of the sensual love that lured, rind wail nigh lost, thee. 
It betrayed, and woidd iiave destroyed. Thou wilt re.iain thy land 
in safety, — long years yet spared to thee to muse over the past, and 
to redeem it. For thy future, be thy dream thy guide, and thy tears 
thy bail! ism.” 

The Eimb'shinan obeyed #lie injunctions of the letter, and found 
their truth. 
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CIIATTER X. 

Quid mirarc meas tot in ono corpora formas 

PllOPKRT. 

ZANONI TO MBJNOUB. 

» ^ « W 

“ She is in one of their prisons— their inexorable prisons. It is 
Kobespierre’s order — I have tracked the cause to Qlyndon. This, 
then, made that terrible connection between their fates wliich I could 
not unravel, but whicli (till severed as it now is) wrapped Glyndon 
Ivimsclf in the same cloud that concealed her. In prison— in prison ! 
—it is the gate of the grave ! Her trial, and the inevitable execu- 
tion that follows such trial, is the third day from this. The tyrant 
has fixed all his schemes of slaughter for the lOih pf Thermidor. 
While the deaths of tlie unoffending strike awe to the city, his 
satellites arc to hiMsacre his foes. There is but one hope left — 
that the Power wliich now dooms the doomer, may render me an 
instrument to expedite liis fall. But two days left— two days I In 
all my wealth of time I sec but two days; all beyond — darkness 
— solitude. I may save her yet. The tyrant shall fall the day 
before that wliich ho has set apart for slaughter I Por tlie first 
time I mix among the broils and stratagems of men, and my mind 
leaps up from my despair, armed aud eager for the contest.” 

# ■JIt # W- 

. A crowd had gathered round the Hue St. Houorc —a young man 
was just arrested by the order of lloliespicrre. lie was known to 
be in the service of Tallicn, that hostile leader in the Convention, 
whom the tyrant had hitherto trembled to attack. This incident 
had therefore produced a greater excitement than a circuiTjstance 
so customary as an arrest in the Keign of Terror might be sup- 
posed to create. Amongst the crowd were many friends of Tallicn, 
many foes to the tyrant, many weary of beholding the tiger dragging 
victim after victim to its den. lloarse, foreboding murmurs were 
heard; fierce eyes glared upon the officers as they seized their 
juisonor ; aud though they did not yet dgre openly to resist, those in 
the rear pressed on those behind, and enciimbiTed the path of the 
captive aud his captors. The young man struggled hard for escape, 
and, by a violent efl:brt, at last wrenched himself from the grasp. 
The crowd made way, and closed round to protect him, as he dived 
aud darted through their ranks • but suddenly the trampling of horses 
was heard at hand— the savage llenriot and his troop were bearing down 
upon the mob. The crowd gave way in alarm, and the prisoner Was 
again seized by of the pailisuris of the Dictator. At that 
moment a voice whispered the prisoner—" Thou hast a letter, which, 
* Why wonder that I have many formb in a sui^rle body ? 
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if found on thee, ruins thy last hope. Give it to me ! I will bear it 
to Tallien.” The prisoner turned in amaze, read somethinff that 
encouraged him in the eyes of the stranger who thus accosted him ; 
the troop were now on the spot ; the Jacobin who had seized the 
prisoner released hold of him for a moment, to escape the hoofs of 
the horses, —ill that moment the opportunity was found — the stranger 
had disappeared. 


At the house of Tallienthe principal foes of the tyrant were assem- 
bled. Common danger made common fellowship. All factions laid 
aside their feuds for the hop to unite against the formidable man 
who was inarching over all factions to his gory throne. There, was 
bold Lecointre, the declared enemy — there, creeping Barrere, who 
would reconcile all extremes, the hero of the cowards ; Barras, calm 
and collected — Collet d’Herbois, breathing wrath and vengeance, 
and seeing not that the crimes of Robespierre alone sheltered his 


own. 

The council was agitated and irresolute. The awe which the uni- 
form success and the prodigious energy of Robespierre excited still 
held the greater part under its control. Tallien, whom the tyrant 
most feared, and who alone could give head and substance and direc- 
tion to so many contradictory passions, was too sullied by the memory 
of his own cruelties, not to feel emliarrassed by his position as the 
champion of mercy. “ It is true,** he said, after an animating 
harangue from Lecointre, “ that the Usurper menaces us all. But 
he is still so beloved by liis mobs— -still so supported by his Jaco- 
bins — better delay open hostilities till the hour is more ripe. To 
attempt and not succeed is to give us, bound hand and foot, to tlm 
guillotine. Every day his power must decline. Procrastination is 

our best ally While yet speaking, and while yet producing the 

efiVet of water on the tire, it was announced that a stranger demanded 
to sec him instantly on business that brooked no delay. 

“ 1 am not at leisure,” said the orator, impatiently. The servant 
place^d a note on the table. Tallien opened it. and found these 
words in pencil, “From the prison of Teresa cie Fontenai.” lie 
turned pale, started up, and lia.stencd to the aiite-room, where he 
beheld a face entirely strange to him. 

“ Rope of France !” saief the visit or to liim, and the very sound of 
his voice went straight to the heart — “your servant is arrested in 
the streets. I have sjived your Hlc, and that of your wife who will 
be. I bring to you this letfcr from Teresa do Fontenai.” 

TallicMi, with a trembling hand, opcaicd the letter, and read — “ Am 
I for ever t,o implore you in vain ? Again and again 1 say — Lose not 
an liour, if you value my life and your own. M.v trial and death ai;e 
fixed the third dav from this — the 10th Thermidor. Strike while it is 
yet time— strike the monster ! — you have two days yet. If you fail— if 
you procrastinate — see me for the last time as 1 pass your windows to 
the ^Ulotine ! ” 

“ller trial will give proof against you,” said the stranger. “Her 
death is the herald of your own. Fear not the populace- the popu- 
lace would have rescued your servant. Fear not Robespierre— he 
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gives himself to your hands. To-morrow he comes to the Con 
vention— to-morrow, you must cast the last throw I'or his head or your 
own.” 

“ To-morrow he comes to the Convention ! And who are you, 
that know so well what is concealed from me ?” 

A man, like you, who would save the woman he loves.” 

Beibre Tallien could recover his surprise, the visitor was gone*! 

Back went the Avenger to his conclave, an altered man. “1 have 
heard tidings — no matter what,” he cried,' “ that have changed my 
purimse. On the 10th we are destined to tlie guillotiiic. 1 revoke 
my counsel for delay, llobcspierre comes to the Convention to- 
morrow* there must confront and crush him. h'rom Die Moun- 
tain shall trown against liini the grim shade of Daiiton—froin the 
riain shall rise, in their bloody cerements, the spectre.® of Vergniaud 
and Condorcet. Frappons I ” 

“' Frappoits cried even Barrere, startled into energy by the new 
daring ot liis colleague. " Frappom I il n*y a que les marts qui tie 
redemient pas F 

It was oDservable (and the fact may be found* in one of the memoirs 
of the time) that, during that day and night (the 7th 'riiermidor). a 
stranger to all tnc jirevious events of that stormy time was seen in 
various parts of the city— in the cafa^ the clubs, the haunts of tlie 
^ arious factions— that, to the astonishment and dismay of his hearers, 
lie talked aloud of thejorimes of llobcspierre, and predicted his coming 
lall ; and, as he spoke, lie stiiTedup the hearts of men, he loosed tlie 
bonds of their feai\ he inflamed them with unwonted rage and daring. 
But what surprisea them most was, that no voice rejflicd— no hand was 
lifted against him — no minion, even of the tyrant, cned, “ A iTcst the 
Traitor.” In that impunity men read, as in a book, that the populace 
had descried the mfui of blood. 

Once only a fierce, brawny Jacobin sprung up from the tiible at 
which he sat, drinkmg deep, and, approuching the stranger, said, “ I 
seize tlioe, in the name of the llc.puhlic.” 

“ Citizen Aristidc.s,” answered the stranger, in a whisper, “go to 
the lodgings of llobesinerrc ; he is from home, and in the left pocket 
of tlie vest, which lie east oil not an hour since, tliou wilt And a 
paper; wdion thou luust read that, j-cturn. I will await thee : and if 
thou wouldst then seize me, I viU go without a struggle. Ijook 
round on those lowering brows, touch me now^ and thou wilt be torn 
to pieces.” 

The Jacobin felt as if compelled to obey against his will. He went 
forth muttering ; he returned ; th(5 straugcr was still there. “ Mille 
limuerresF he said to him — “ 1 thuuk thee ; the poltroon had my name 
in his list for the guillotine.” 

With that the Jacobin ikristides sprung upon the table, and shouted, 
“ Death to the Tyrant 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Le lendcmoin, 8 Thcrmidor, Robe‘'pierr€;, se d^clda k prononccr son fameux 
dibCouri».* — TuitbRs, Hist, de la RivoLuixon. 

The morning rose— the 8th of Thermidor (Juljr 26). Hobespierre 
has gone to the Convention. He has gone, with his laboured speech ; 
he has gone, with Jus phrases of philanthropy and virtue ; he has gone 
to single out his prey. All his agents are prepai’cd for liis reception ; 
the li(‘rce St. Just has arrived from the armies, to second his courage 
and iullamc his wraths His ominous apparition prepares the audience 
for the crisis. ** Citizens screeched the slirill voice of ’RobespieiTO 
— “olhcj-s have placed before you haltering pictures; I come to 
announce to you useful truths. 

« ^ 4K » 4ir 

And tliey attribute to me^ to me alone ! — wliatever of harsh or evil is 
coininittcd; it is Robespierre who wishes it ; it is Robespierre who 
ordains it. Is there a imw taxr* — it is Robespierre wiio ruins you. 
They call me tyrant !— and why? Because 1 -have acquired some 
iiiJlucne(‘ ; but Jiow ?— in spealiiiig truth ; and who pretends that 
tvutli is to bo without force in tlic mouths of the Representatives of 
llie Bremch people ? Doubtless, truth lias its power, its rage, its 
despotism, its accents, touching,— terrible, which resound in tlie pure 
heiiri, as in the guilty conscience ; and wliich I'alsehood can no more 
ill) it ale than iSalmoncus coidd forge the thunderbolts of Heaven. 
What am j, vliom they accuse? A slave of liberty — a living martyr 
of the Republic— tlic victim, as the enemy, of crime ! All ruffianism 
attronts me ; and actions legitimate in others, arti crimes in me. It is 
enougli to know me^ to be caluiiiniated. It is in my very zeal that 
tlicy discover my gudt. Take fr^om me uiy conscience, and I should 
bo the most miserable of men!” 

lie, pauhC'd ; and Coutlion wijicd liis eyes, and St. Just murmured 
applaiis(', as witli stem looks he gazed on the rebellious Mountain ; 
and there was a dead, inouniful, and chilling silence through the audi- 
ence,. The touching scut,iincut woke no echo. 

The orator cast his eyes aroimd. Ho! he wdl soon arouse that 
apathy. He proceeds ; ho praises, he pities himself, no more, Hu 
denounces — liti accuses. Ovcrtlooded with his venom, he vomits it 
forth on all. At home, abroad, iiuauces, war,— on all ! Shriller and 
sharper rose his voice— 

“ A conspiracy exists against the Public Liberty. It owes its 
strength to a criminal coalition in the very bosom of the Convention ; 
it has accomplices in the bosom of the Committee of Puhbc Safety. 
.... VVhat is the remedy to this evil ? To punish the traitors ; 

* Th^ next day, 8 Thermidor, Robespierre rcbolved to deA\€r his celebrated 
discourse. 
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to purify this cbmmittee ; to crush all factions by the weigrht of the 
National Authority; to raise upon their ruins the power of Liberty 
and Justice. Such are the principles of that Kcfoiiai, Must I bff 
ambitious to profess them P— -tlien the principles are prosenbed, anA 
Tyranny reipis amongst us ! For what can you object to a man who 
is in the ri^ht. and has at least this knowledge — he knows how to die 
for his native land ! I am made to combat crime, and not to govern 
it. Tlie time, alas ! is not yet arrived when men of worth can sciwe 
with impunity tlicir country. So long as the knaves rule, the 
defenders of liberty will be only the proscribed.” 

For two hours, through that cold and gloomy audience shrilled the 
Death-speech, lii silence it began, in silence closed. The enemies of 
the orator wore afraid to eiypress resentment : they knew not yet the 
exact balance of power. Ills partisans were afraid to approve ; they 
knew not whom of their own friends and relations the ‘accusations 
were designed to single forth. “ Take care 1 ” whispered each to each, 
“ it ib thou whom he threatens.” Eat silent thougli the audience, it 
was, at the first, well-nigh subdued. There was still about this terrible 
man the spell of an over-mastering will. Always -though not what 
is caUed a great orator— resolute, and sovereign in the use of words, 
words seemed as things when uttered by one who with a nod moved 
the troops of Heiiriot, and influenced the judgment of Keiie Dumas, 
grim President of the Tribunal. Lccointre of Versailles rose, and 
there was an anxious movement of attciiliou ; for Lecomlre w is one 
of the fiercest foes of the tyrant. "What was the dismay of the T’al- 
lien faction,— what the eoniplaocnt smile of Coni lion, when Lecointre 
teiandi’d only that the oration should be printed? All seemed 
^ralyzed. At lengih Bourdon dc POisc, whose name w'^as doubly 
marked in the black list of the Dictator, stalked to the tribune, and 
movt*d the bold comitcr-rcsolution, that the spi'cch should be referred 
to the two committees whom that very sia'ecli accused. 8till no 
applause from the conspirators, they sat torpid as frozen men. The 
shrinking Barrere, ever on the pruaeul side, looked round before he 
rose. He rises, and sides with liecomtre I Then Cout lioii seized the 
occasion, and from his scat (a privilege permitted alone to tlie para- 
htic philanthropist),* and with nis melodious voice sought to couvert 
the crisis into a triumph. lie demanded, not only that the harangue 
should be printed, but sent to all the cornmimcs and all the armies. 
It was necessary to soothe a wronged and uleorati'd heart. Deputies, 
the most faithful, had been accused of shedding blood. " Ali! if he 
bad contributed to the death of one innocent man, he should immo- 
late himself with grief.” Beautiful tciidcrn(‘ss !— and while he spoke, 
he fondled the spaniel in his bosom. Bravo, Couthon ! Ilobespierrc 
triumphs ! The rci^ of Terror shall endure ! — ^The old submission 
settles dove-like back in the assembly ! I’hey vote the prmting of the 
Death-speech, and its transmission to all the municipalities. From the 
benches of the Mountain, Tallien, alarmed, dismayed, impatient, and 

* M. Thiers in his History, vol. iv. p. 79, makes a curious blunder; he says, 
‘*Couthou d la tribune.” (Couthon darted towards the tribune.) Poor 

Couthon 7 wituhe half body was dead, and who was always wheeled in his cluur 
into the Convoutiou, and spoke sitting 
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indignant, cast his mc where sat the strangers admitted to hear the 
debates. And, suddenly, he met the eyes of the Unknown who had 
brought to him the letter from Teresa deFontenai, the preceding day. 
The eyes fascinated him as he gazed. In after-times, he often sma, 
that their regard, fixed^ earnest, half-reproachful, and yet cheering 
and triumphant, filled him witli new life and courage. They spoke 
to his heSrt as the trumpet speaks to the war-horse. He moved from 
his seat ; he whispered with his allies : the spirit he had drawn in was 
contagious : the men whom llobespierre especially had denounced, 
and who saw the sword oyer their heads, woke from their .torpid 
trance. Vadier, Gambon, JJihaud-Varennes, Panis, Araar, rose at once 
— all at once demanded speech. Vadier is first heard, the rest succeed. 
It burst forth, the Mountain, with its fires and consuming lava ! flood 
upon flood they rush, a legion of Ciceros upon the startled Catih’ne ! 
Kobcspierrc falters— hesitates — would qualify, retract. They gather 
new courage from his new fears : they interrupt him ; they drown his 
voice : they demand the reversal of the motion. Ainar moves again 
that the speech he referred to the Committees — ^to the Committees — 
to his enemies ! Confusion, and noise, and clamour ! Robespierre 
wraps himseK in silent and superb disdain. Pale, defeated, but not 
yet destroyed, he stands, a storm in the midst of storm ! 

The motion is carried. All men foresee in that defeat the Dictator’s 
downfall. A solitary cry rose from the galleries ; it wits caught up ; 
it circled through the hall — ^the audience : “ A has le tyrant ! Vive 
la r&publique 


CHAPTER XII. 


Auprfis d’un corps aussi arili que la Convention il restaitHes chances pour que 
Robespierre sortit vaiuqucur de cette lutte.t — Lacrhtkllk, vol. xii. 


As Robespierre left the hall, there was a dead and ominous silence 
in the crowd without. The herd, in every country, side with success : 
and the rats run from the falling tower. But Robespierre, who wanted 
courage, never wanted pride, and the last often sup})licu the place of 
the first : thoughtfully, and with an impenetrable brow, be passed 
through the throng, leaning on St. Just, Payan and his brother 
following liim. 

As they 'got into the open space, Robespierre abruptly broke the 
silence. 

‘‘ How many heads were to fall upon the tenth ?” 

“ Eighty,” replied Payan. 

“Ah, we must not tarry so long; a day may lose an empire 
terrorism must serve us yet !” 

* Down with the tyrant I Hurrah for the republic > 

t Amongst a body so debased as the Convention, there still remained some 
chances that Robespierre would come oilf victor in the struggle. 
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Ke was silent a few moments, and his eyes roved suspiciously 
through the street. 

“ St. Just,^' he said, abruptly, '*thcy have not found this English- 
man, whose revelations, or whose trial^ would have crushed the Aniars 
and the Talliens. No. no 1 niy Jacobins themselves are growing dull 
and blind. But they nave seized a wuinan — only a woman I” 

“ A woman’s hand stabbed Marat,” said St. Just, Bobespicire 
stopped short, and breathed hard. 

‘I St. Just,” said he, “when this peril is past, we will found the 
Keign of Peace. There shall be homes and gardens set apai*t for the 
old. ^ David is already designing the porticos. Virtuous men shall be 
appointed to instruct the young. Ail vice and disorder shall be not 
exterminated j no, no! only banished! Wc must not die vet. Pos- 
terity^ cannot judge us till our work is done. We have recalled 
^uprhie ; we must now remodel this corrupted world. All sliall 
be love and brotherhood j and— ho 1 Simon ! Simon !— hold I Your 
pencil. St. Just !” And Ilobespierre wrote hastily. “This to Citizen 
President Dumas. Go with it miick, Simon. These eighty heads 
must fall to-morrow— to-morrow, Simon. Dumas will advance their 
trial a day. I will write toEouquicrTinville, the public accuser. We 
meet at the Jacobins to-night, Simon; there, we will denounce the 
Convention itself ; there we wiU rally round us the last friends of 
liberty and France.” 

A shout was heard in the distance behind—** Vive la remhlique ! ” 

The tyrant’s eye shot a vindictive gleam. ** The republic !— taugli I 
“We did not destroy the throne of a thousand years for that 

TJui trial, the execution, of the victims is advanced a dap / By the 
aid of the mysterious intelligence that had guided and animatca him 
hitherto, Zanoni learned that his arts had been in vain. He knew 
that Viola was safe, if she could but surviver an hour the ble of the 
tyrant. He knew that Robespierre’s hours were numbered ; that the 
loth of Thermidor, on which he had originally designed the execution 
of his last victims, would see liimself at the scallbld. Zmioni had 
toiled, had schemed for the fall of the Butclier and his reign. To 
what end^ A single word from the tyrant had baliled the result of 
all. Th^ execution of Viola is advanced a day. Vain seer, w'ho 
wouldst make thyself the iustrument of the Eternal, the very dangers 
that now beset the tyrant but expedite the doom of liis victiiUvS ! To- 
morrow, eighty heads, and hers whose pillow has been thy heart I 
To-morrow I and Maximilieu is safe to-night I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Errtv ^ag: zunVck in Erdc btttuben; 

Fliefrt der Gel!^t doch ans denj morschen Haas 
Seine Asche mats: der Sturmwind trcibeii, 

Seiii Leben dauert ewig aus !* 

Elkoib. 

To-morrow !— and it is already twilight. One after one. the gentle 
stars come smiling through the heaven. The Seine, in its sjow waters, 
yet trembles witli the last kiss of the rosy day; and still, in the blue 
sky, gleams the spire of Notre Dame ; and still, in the blue sky, looms 
the guillotine bv the Barrihe du Troue. Turn to that timc-woni 
building, once the church and the convent of the Frercs-Frecheurs. 
known by the then holy name of Jacobins; there the new Jacobins hold 
tlieir club. There, in that oblong hailj once the library of the peace- 
ful monks, assemble the- idolaters of yamt liobespien*e. Two immense 
tribunes, raised at either end, coni jiin the lees and dregs of the atro- 
cious pojmlace— the majority of that audience consisting of the furies 
of the guillotine ifurivu de gidllotme). In the midst of the bail are 
the Inireau and chair of the president— the cliair long pi'cserved by 
the piety of the monks as the relic of St. Thomas Aquinas ! Above 
this peat scowls the harsh bust of Brutus. An iron lamp, and two 
branches, scatter over the vast room a murky, fuliginous ray, bcneatii* 
the ]ii:lit of which the fierce faces of tliat Pandmmonium seem more 
grim and haggard. There, from the orator’s tribune, slnicks tlie shrill 
wraili of Robespicn’c ! 

Meanwliile, all is chaos, disorder, half daring and lialf cowardice, in 
the Comniitt,(!e of liis foes. Rumours fly from street to stn^ot, from 
Imunt to haunt, from house to house. The swallows flit low, and the 
cattle group together before the storm. And above this roar of the 
lives and tilings of the little hour, alone in his chamber stood be on 
whose starry youth— SAunbol of the imperishable bloom of the calm 
Ideal amidst the mouldering Actual — the clouds of ages had niilcd iu 
vain. 

All those exertions wliich ordinary wit and' courage could .suggest 
had been tried in vain. All such exertions wcrc^ in yaiii, w here, in 
that Saturnalia of death, a life was the object. Nothin^ but tlie fall 
of Robespierre could have saved liis victims ; now, too late, that fall 
would only serve to avenge. 

Once more^ in that hist agony of excitement and despair, ilic Seer 
had plunged into solitude, to invoke again the aid or counsel of tliose 
mysterious intermediates between earth and heaven who had renounccid 
the Ltercourse of the spirit when subjected to the common Ijondage 

* Earth may crumble back into earth ; the Spirit will still escape from it/^ f-ail 
tcneinejit. The wmcl of the storm may scatter lus ashes ; lus bein^ endures Ivyi 
ever. 
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of the mortal. In the intense desire and anguish of his heart, perhaps, 
lay a power not yet called forth; for who has not felt that the sliarp- 
ness of extreme grief cuts and grides away riuiny of those strongest 
bonds of infirmity and doubt which bind down tlie souls of men to the 
cabined darkness of the hour ; and that from the cloud and thunder- 
storm often swoops the Olpipian eagle that can ravish us aloft ! 

And the invocation was heard— tk.* bondage of sense was rent away 
from the visual mind. He looked, and saw— no, not the being he had 
called, with its limbs of light and unutterably tranquil smile — not his 
familiar. Adon-Ai, the Son of Glory and the Star— but the Evil Omen, 
ihe dark Chimei-a, the implacalsle Eoe, with exultation and malice 
burning in its hell-lit eyes. The Spectre, no longer cowering and 
retreatmg into shadow, rose before him, gigantic and erect.— the face, 
whose veil no mortal hand had ever raised, was stfil concealed, but the 
form was more distinct, corporeal, and cast from it, as an atmosphere, 
horror, and rage, and awe. As an iceberg, the breath of that presence 
froze the air ; as a cloud, it filled the chamber, and blackened the stars 
from heaven. 

“Lo ! ” said Its voice. “I am here once more. Thou hast robbed 
me of a meaner prey. Now exorcise thysdf from my power ! Thy 
life has left thee, to live in the heart of a daughter of the charnel and 
the worm. In that life I come to thee with my inexorable tread. 
Thou art returned to the Threshold— thou, whose steps have trodden 
the verges of the Infinite ! And, as the goblin of its phantasy seizes 
on a child in the dai’k,— mighty one, w ho wouldst conquer Heath, I 
seize on time ! ” 

"‘Hack to thy thaldrom, slave ! if thou art come to the voice that 
-(Willed thee not, it is again not to command, but to obey ! Thou, 
from whose whisper I gained the boons of the lives loveliea’ and 
dearer than my own — thou, — I command thee, not by spell and 
charm, but by the force of a soul mightier than the malice of thy 
being,— thou serve me yet, and speak again the secret that can 
rescue the lives thou hast, by permission of tlic Universal Master, 
permitted me to retain awhile in the 1 emple of the clay ! ” 

Brighter and more devouringly bumt tiic glare from those lurid 
eyes ; more visible and colossal yet rose the dilating shape ; a vet 
fiercer and more disdainful hate spoke in the voice that answered — 
“ Didst tliou think that my boon would be other tlnin thy curse ? 
Happy for time hadst thou mourned over the deaths which come by 
the pntle hand of Nature— hadst thou never known how the name of 
mother consecrates the face of Beauty, and never, bending over thy 
first-born, felt the imperisluible sweetness of a father’s love ! They 
are saved, for what r— the mother, for the death of violence, and 
shame, and blood — ^for the doorasman’s hand to put aside that shining 
hair which has entangled thy bridegroom kisses, the child, first and 
last of thine offspring, in whom thou didst hope to found a race that 
should hear with thee tfie music of celestial harps, and float, by the 
side of Ihy familiar. Adon-Ai, through the azure rivers of joy,— the 
cnjld, tcTlive on a tew days, us a fungus in a burial-vault, a thing of 
the loathsome dungeon, d^ng of cruelty, and neglect, and famine. 
Ha ! ha ! thou who wouldst bmfle Death, learn how the deathless die 
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if they dare to love the raortal. Now, C^ld«!an. behold my boons ! 
Now 1 seize and wrap tJiee with the pestilence oi mv presence ; now, 
evermore, till thy long race is run, mine eyes shall glow into thy 
brain, and mine arms shall clasp thee, when thou wouldst take the 
wings of the Morning, and flee from the embrace of Night ! ” 

I toll thee, no ! And again I compel thee, speak and answer to 
the lord who can command his slave. I know, though my lore fails 
me, and the reeds on wliioh L leanedjpierce my side, 1 know yet that 
it is written that the life of which 1 question can he saved from the 
headsman. Thou wrappest her future m the darkness of thy shadow, 
but thou canst not shape it. Thou mayest foreshow the antidote ; 
thou canst not ellcct the bane. From thee I wring the secret, though 
it torture thee to name it. 1 approach thee — I look dauntless into 
thine eyes. The soul that loves can dare all things. Shadow, I defy 
thee, and compel ! ” 

I'he spectre waned and recoiled. Like a vapour that lessens as the 
sun pierces and pervades it, the form shrunk cowering and dwarfed in 
the dimmer distance, and through the casement again rushed the 
sitars 

Yes,” said the Voice, with a faint and hollow accent^ “thou canst 
save her from Ihe headsman ; for it is written, that sacrifice can save. 
Ha! ha!” And the shape again suddenly dilated into the gloom 
of its giant stature, and its giiastly laugh exulted, as if the Foe, 
a moment hallled, had regained its might. “ IJ a i lia !~thou canst 
save her life, if tliou wilt sacrifice thine own ! Is it for this thou hast 
lived on through crumbling empu*es and countless generations of thy 
nu^e ? At last sliall Death reclaim thee ? Wouldst/ thou save her ? — 
die for her ! Fall, 0 stately column, over which stars yet unformed 
iiuiy gleam— fall, that the herb at thy bavsc may dnuk a few hours 
longer the sunlight aud the dews ! Silent! Art thou ready for the 
s.'ir'i’iliee ? See, the moon moves up through Heaven. Hcautiful 
iiiid u^jsc one, wilt thou bid her smile to-morrow on thy headless 
clay ? ” 

J?!iek ! for my soul, in answering thee from depths where thou 
CMiist not liear it, has regained its glory ; and i hear the wings of 
Adoii-Ai gliding musical through the air,” 

He spoke; and, with a low shriek of baffled rage and hate, the 
Thing was gone, and tlirough the room rushed luminous and sudden, 
tlie I’rcsciicc of silvery light. 

A^s the ]l(’avcijly visitor stood in the atmospliere of his own lustre, 
ami looked u]Km the face of the Thcurgist with an aspect of ineflable 
teiidcineas and love, all space seemed lighted ii'om Ids smile. Along 
tlie i)luc air without, from that chamber in which his wings had 
halted, to tlie farthest star in the azure distance, it seemed as if the 
track of Ids flight were visible, by a lengthened splendour in the air, 
like the column of moonlight on the sea. Like the flower that diffuses 
perfume as the veiy breath of its life, so the emanation of that pre- 
sence was joy. Over the world, as a million times swifter than light, 
I hail electricity, the Son of Glory had sped Ids way to the side of loye, 
Ids wings had scattered delight as the morning scatters dew. For 
that brief moment, Poverty had ceased to mourn, Disease fled from 
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its prey, and Hope breathed a dream of Heaven into the darkntss of 
Despair. 

“Thou ait flight,” said the melodious Voiee. " Thy oourage has 
restored thy power. Once more, in the haunts of earth, thy soul 
charms me to thy side. Wiser now, in the moment when tJiou com- 
prcliendcst Death, tlnin when thy unfettered spirit learned the solemn 
mystery of Life ; the human affections that thralled and humbled thee 
awliile bring to thee, intliese last hours of thy mortality, the sublimest 
heritage of thy race— the eternity that comuieiiees from the grave.’* 

“ O Adoii-Ai,” said the Chaldaeaii, as, circumfused in the splendour 
of the visitant, a glory more radiant than human beauty settled round 
his form, and seemed already to belong to the eternity of which the 
Bright One spoke, “as men, beiorc they die, see and eomprehend the 
enigmas hidden from them, before,* so m this hour, m lien the sacrilice 
of self to another brings the course of ages to its goal, 1 see the little- 
ness of Life, compared to the majesty of Deaiii; but oh, Divine 
Consoler, even here, even in thy presence, the affections that inspire 
me, sadden. To leave behind me in this bad world, unaided, unpro- 
tected, those for whom I die ! the wife ! the child ! — oh, speak comfort 
to me in this!” 

“ And what,” said the visitor, with a slight accent of reproof in the 
tone of celestial pity, “ what^ with all thy wisdom and thy starry 
sccrcjts, with all thy empire oi tlic past, and tliy visions of tlie future 
—what art thou to the All-Directing and Omniscient ? Caiist thou 
yet iinagiuc that thy presence on earth can give to the hearts thou 
jov(*st the shelter winch the humblest take from the wings of tiui 
Presence that lives in Heaven? Pear not thou for their future. 
•Whether thou live or die, their future is the Care of the Most High ! 
In the dungeon and on the scaffold looks everlasting the Eye of Him, 
tenderer than thou to love, wdser than thou to guide, mightier tliun 
thou to save ! ^ 

Zaiioni bowed bis bead ; and when he looked up again, the last 
shadow had left his brow. The visitor was gone ; but stdi the glory 
of Ins presence seemed to sldnc upon the spot- still the sohtary air 
seeiiicQ to murmur with tremulous delight. And thus ever shall it be 
with those wdio have once, detaching tiicmsclves utterly from life, 
received the v isit of the Angel Paith. tjoLt ude and space reiain the 
splendour, and it settles like a hjdo round their graves. 

‘ « The ifreatest Poet, and one of tlic noblest thinkers, of the last ape, said, on hw 
death-bed, “ Many tliiups obscure to me buloie, now clear up, and become \ laible ” 
—See tlie Life or Scuii i.bH. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Dann zur Blumenflor der Sterne 
Aufpescliauct liebewarm, 

Pass’ ihn ft'eundlio^i Arm in Arm 
Itag’ ihn in die blaue B’eme. 

UuLANn, An den Tod. 

Then towards the Garden of the Star 
Lift up thine aspect warm with love, 

And, fricndhke link’d through space afar, 

Mount with him, arm in arm, above 

Ublanu, Ponn to Drath, 

He stood upon tlie lofty balcony that overlooked the auiet city. 
Tiiouprh, afar, the fiercest passions of men were at work on the web of 
strife and doom, all that gave itself to his view was calm and still in 
the rays of the summer moon, for his soul was wrapped from man 
and man’s narrow sphere, and only the screner glories of creation 
were present to the vision of the seer. There he stood, alone and 
thoughtful, to lake the last farewell of the wondrous life that he had 
known. 

Coursing through the fields of space, he beheld the gossamer shapes, 
w^josc choral jovs his spirit had so often shared. There, group upon 
group, thi^y circled in the starry silence multiform iu the unimaginable 
beauty of a bcuig fed by ambrosial dews and serenest light.- In his 
trance, all the universe stretched visible beiyond; in the green valleys 
afar, lie saw the dances of the fairies; in the bowels of the moimtaiiis, 
he beheld the race tliat breathe the luritl air of the volcanoes, and 
hide from the light of Heaven ; on every leaf in the numberless forests, 
in every drop of the unmeasured se^s, he surveyed its separate and 
fewaniung world ; far up, iu the farthest blue, lie saw orb upon orb 
rjpeiiiiig iulo shape, aud planets starting from the central fire, to nm 
their day of ten thousand years. Eor everywliere iu creation is the 
breath of the Creator, and m every spot where the breath lireafhes is 
life ! And alone, in the distance, the lonely man beheld his Magian 
brother. There, at work with his numbers and his Cabala, amidst the 
wrecks of Rome, pa.ssmnlcss and calm, sat in his cell the mystic 
Mejnour; livirg on, living ever w'hiic the wrorld lasts, mdifterent 
whether his knowh'ugc produces weal or woe; a mechanical agent 
of a more tender and a wiser Will, that guides every spriug to its 
inscrutable designs. Living on — ^living ever — as Science that cares 
alone for know ledge, and halts not to consider how knowledge advances 
liai)pincds; how Human Improvement, nishing tlirough civilization, 
crushes in its march all who cannot grapple to its wheels; ever, 

* “ You colonize the lands of the savage with the Anglo-Saxon — you civilize that 
portion ot the enrth ; but is the sutmgr civilwed? He is exterminated ’ You acen- 
niulato muchinery— you increase the total of wealth' but what becomes ot il d 
labour you displace One gcuciatioii is sacnilced to the uext. You djftuseknow. 

* 
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with its Cabala and its number, lives on to change, in its bloodless 
movements, the face of the habitable world ! 

And, “ Oh, farewell to life I” murmured the glorious dreamer. 
“ Sweet, 0 life ! hast thou been to me. How fathomless tliy joys — 
how rapturously has my soul bounded forth upon the upward paths ! 
To lum who for ever renews his youth in the clear fount of Nature, 
how exquisite is the mere happiness io he / EarcwelL ye lamps of 
heaven, and ye million tribes, the Populace of Air. Not a mote in 
the beani, not an herb on the mountain, not a pebble on tliesliorq, not 
a seed far-blown into the wilderness, but contributed to the lore that 
sought in all the true principle of life, the Beautiful, the Joyous, the 
Immortal. To others, a laud, a city, a hearth, has been a home ; mp 
homo has been wherever i>he intellect could pierce, or the spirit could 
breathe the air.” 

He paused, and through the immeasurable space, his eves and his 
heart, ])ciictratiug the dismal dungeon, rested on liis cliild. He saw 
it slumbering in the arms of the jjale mother, and hi,s soul spoke to the 
sleeping soul. “ Porgive me, if my desire was sin ; I dreaiued to have 
reared and nurtured thee to the divinest destinies my visions could 
foresee. Betiuios, as the mortal part was strengtlicned against dis- 
ease, to have purified the spiritual from every siii; to have led thee, 
heaven upon heaven, through the holy ecstasies which make up the 
existence of the orders that dwell on liigh ; to have formed, from thy 
sublime affections, the pure and ever-living communication between 
thy mother and myself. The dream was but a dream — it is no more ! 
In siglit myself of tlie grave, 1 feel, at last, that througli the portals of 
'the grave lies the true initjation into the holy and the wise. Beyond 
those portals I await yc both, beloved pil^grims !” 

Prom his numbers and his Cabala, in his cell, amidst the wrecks of 
Rome, Mejnour, startled, looked up, and, through the spirit, felt tliat 
the spirit of his distant friend addressed iiiin. 

“ Parc thee well lor ever upon this ejurih 1 Thy last companion for- 
sakes tliy side. Thine age survives the yoiitli of all ; and tJie Pinal 
Hay bliall find Ihoe still the contemplator of our tombs, I go with iny 
free will into the land of darkness : but new suns and systems hlaz^p 
around us from the grave, I go where the souls of those for wdiom 1 
resign tlio clay shall be my co-mates througli eternal youth. At last, 
I recognize the tnie ordeal and tlie real victory. Mejuour, cast down 
thy elixir; Ifiy by tliy load of years I TOierever the soul can wander, 
tlii: PLernal Soul of all things protects it still !” 

IcUpe— and the world seems to pp'ow bri|:htcr ; but iJiscontent at Poverty replaces 
JfOif'rance, happy with its crust. Every improvement, every advancement m 
civlliBalion, injures some, to benefit others, and cither cherishes the want ol to-day, 
or prepares the revolution of to-morrow.”— STaraaN MoxTaotu. 
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chapter XV. 

11s ne veulent plus perdre un moment d’unc nuit si prtcieiue.* 

Lacrstklle, tom. irH 

It Wtas late tliat night, and Rdne-Fran^ois Dumas, President- of :li« 
Revolutionary Tribunal, had re-entered bis cabinet, on his return 
from the Jacobin club. With him were two men who might be said 
to represent, the one the moral, the other the physical force of tlie 
Reign of Terror : Foiiquier-Tiiiville, the Public Accuser, and Francois 
Henriot, tlio General of tlie Parisian National Guard. This formida- 
ble triumvirate were assembled to debate on the proceetogs of the 
next day ; and the three sister-witches, over their hellish caldron, 
were scarcely animated bv a more fiend-like spirit, or engaged in more 
execrable d('signs, than these three heroes of the Revolution in tlicir 
premeditated uiasssacre of the morrow. 

Dumas was l)ut little altered in appearance since, in the earlier part 
of this narrativci, lie was provsciited to the reader, exceiit tliat his 
manner was somewhat more short and severe, and his eye vet more 
restless. But he seemed almost a superior being by the side of his 
assochttes. ll^e-Diimas, born of respectable xjsirenis, and well 
educated, despite his ferocity, was not without a certain refinemeiii, 
wliieh jicrhaps rendered him tlic more acceptable to the precise and 
formal RohespK'.rrc.t But Henriot had been a lackey, a thief, d 
spy of the police ; he had drunk tlie blood of Madame de Lamballe, 
and bud risen to bis present rank for no quality but Lis rulhanisui; 
and Fouquicr-Tiuviilc, tlui son of a provincial agriindtiirist, and after- 
wards a clerk at the Bureau of the Police, was little less base iii his 
maimers, and yet more, from a certain loatiisome buffoonery, revolting 
in his spooeh • bull -headed, with black, sleek hair, with a narrow and 
livid forehead, with small eyes, that twinkled with a sinister malice; 
strongly and coarsely built, he looked what he wms, the audacious 
Bully of a lawless and rideiitlcss Bar. 

Dumas trimined the candles, and bent over the list of the victims 
for the niorrow. 

“It is a long catalogue,” said the President ; “eighty trials for one 
day ! And Robespierre’s orders to despatch the w^holc j'ournee are 
uncemi vocal.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Fouquier, with a coarse, loud laugh; "wc must try them 
en wasse. I know how to deal with our jury. Ve peme, Citopms. que 
v>om eies conmiucm dii crime des accuses Ha ! ha !— the longer the 
list, tlie shorter the work.” 

“Oh, yes,” growled out Henriot, with an oath, — as usual, half- 

* Tliey would not lose another moment of so precious a nipht. 

+ Onmas vva*^ n. h(>fm in Ins way. llifc pala-dress was a blood-red cant, witL the 

filK'' t 1 Milk's 

I 1 tii.iik, t iti/i-ii'', tliat you are coiivinu'd of tlic crime ''f the accused. 

% 2 
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drunk, md lolling on liis chair, with his spurred heels on the table— 
little Tinville is the man for despatch.” 

“Citizen Henriot,” said Dumas, gravely, “peimit me to request 
thee to select another footstool 5 ana for the rest, let me warn thee 
that to-morrow is a critical and important day j one that will decide 
the fate of France.” 

“ A fig for little France ! Five le Fertueux Roheepierre, la Colome 
de la Mpuhlime ! * Plague on this talking ; it is dry work. Hast 
thou no eau de vie in that little cupboiird ? ” 

Dumas and Fouquicr exchanged looks of disgust. Dumas shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied — 

“ It is to guard thcc against eau de vie. Citizen General Hen- 
riot, that I have requested thee to meet me here. Listen if thou 
canst ! ” 

“ Oh, talk away ! thy metier is to talk, mine to fight and to 
drink.” 

“ To-morrow, I leU thee then, the populace will be abroad ; all 
“factions will be astir. It is probable enough t^t they will even 
seek to arrest our tumbrils on their way to the guillotine. Have thy 
men armed and ready ; keep the streets clear ; cut down without 
mercy whomsoever may obstruct the wa5^s.” 

“ I understand,” said llem-iot, striking his sword so loudly that 
Dumas half-started at the clank — “ Black Henriot is no ‘ hi- 

it, then. Citizen— look to it ! And hark thcc,” lie added, 
with a grave and sombre brow, “ if thou wouldst keep tliine own 
head on thy shoulders, beware of the eau de vk!^ 

“ My own head \—sacre milk toneerres ! Dost thou tlneatcn the 
General of the Parisian army ?” 

Dumas, like Bobespierre, a precise, atrabilious, and arrogant man, 
was about to retort, when the craftier Tinville laid his hand on his 
arm, and, tuniing to the General, said, “My dear Henriot, thy 
dauntless republicanism, which is too ready to give oll'eiice, must 
learn to take a reprimand from the repi cscntative of KepublicaiiLaw. 
Seriously, moti cher, tliou must bo sober for the next three or four 
days ; after tlie crisis is over, thou and 1 will dnnk a bottle togetlier. 
Come, Dumas, relax tliino austerity, and shake hands with oui- friend. 
1^0 quarrels amongst oui selves !” 

Dumas hesitati'd, and iixt ended liis hand, which the rufllan clasped; 
and, maudlin tears succeeding his ferocity, he half sobbed, half 
iiiccupcd forth liis prot(‘slalious of civism and liis promises ©f 
sobriet.v. 

“ Well, we denend on thec^ mon General,'* said Dumas ; “and now. 
since we sliall all have need of vigour for to-morrow, go home and 
sleep soundly.” 

“ Yes, I forgive thee, Dumas — forgive thee. I am not vindictive 
—I ! but still, if a man threatens me— if a man insults me ” — ^And, 
with the quick changes of intoxication, again liis eyes gleamed fire 
through their foul tears. With some dmiculty Fouquicr succeeded ’ 


Look to 


Long: life to the virtuous Robespierre— the pillar ot the Republic. 
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at last in soothing the brute, and leading him from the chamber. 
But still, as some wild beast disappointed of a prey, he growled 
and snarled, as his heavy tread descended the stairs. A tall trooper, 
mounted, was leading Henriot’s horse to and fro the streets ; and as 
the General waited at the porch till his attendant turned, a stranger 
stationed by the wall accosted him — 

“ General Ileuriot, 1 have desired to speak with thee. Next to 
Bohespierre, thou art, or shouldst be, the most powerful man in 
France.” 

“ Eein !— yes, I ought to be. "IVTiat then P — every man has not his 
deserts ! ” 

“Hist!” said the stranger; “thy pay is scarcely suitable to thy 
rank and thy wants.” 

“ Tliat is true.” 

" Even in a revolution, a man takes care of his fortunes !” 

“ Viable I speak out, Citizen.” 

“J have a tliousaiid pieces of gold with me — they are thine, if thou 
wi]t grant me one small favour.” 

“ Citizen, I graut it !” said Hcniriot, waving his hand majestically. 

“ Is it to denounce some rascal who has oflended thee ?” 

“No; it IS simply this write these words to President Dumas 
—‘Admit the bearer to Ihy presence; and if thonennst grant him 
the request he will make fo tlicc, it will be an inosiimahle obligation 
to Erun^ois lloiiriot.’ ” The stranger, as he spoke, placed pencil and 
tablets 111 the shaking hands of tlic soldier. 

“ And where is llie goldP” 

“Plerc.” 

' With some dilliciilty, llenriot scrawled the words dictated to him, ' 
clutched tlic gold, mounted his horse, and was gone. 

Meanwhile Eouquum, when lie had closed the door upon Henriof., 
said sharply — “lJuwcarist fhoubc so mad as to incense tliat brigand P 
Knowest thou not that our laws are nothing witlioiit the physical 
force of the National Guard, and that he is their leader ? ” 

“ 1 know this, that ItobespieiTc must have b.ecn mad to place 
that drunkard at tlieir head ; and mark my words, Eouquier, if tlie 
stniggle come, it is that man’s incapacity and cowai'dice that will 
destroy us. \ es, thou mayst live thyself to accuse thy beloved Kobes. 
pierre, and to perish in his fall.” 

“For all that, we must keep well with Henriot till wc can find the 
occasion to seize and behead him. To be safe, we must fawn on 
those who are still in power; and fawn the more, the more wc 
would depose tliom. Do not think this Henriot, when ho wakes 
to-morrow, will forget thy threats. He is tlui most revengeful 
of human beings. Thou must send and soothe him in tlic 
morning ! ” 

“Right,” said Dumas, convinced. “I was too hast} ; and now I 
think wc have nothing further to do, since we have arranged to make 
short work with our fournea of to-morrow. I see in the list a knave 
I have long marked out, though his crime once procured me a legacy 
— Nicot, the Hdbortist.” 

Ai;d young Andre Chenier, the Poet ^ Ah, 1 forgot ; we beheaded 
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him to-day! Revolutionary virtue is at its acme. His own brother 
abandoned him ! 

“ There is a foreigner— an Italian woman in the list ; but I can 
iind no cWrgc made out against her.” ^ 

“All the sahie; we must execute her for the sake or the "othkI 
number; eighty sounds better than seventy-nine!” 

Here a huimer brought a paper, on which was written the request 
t)f Henriot. 

“ Ah 1 this is fortunate,” said Tinville, to whom Dumas chuckcid 
the scroll — “ grant the prayer by aU. mc^ans ; so at least that it does 
not lessen our bead-roll. Hut 1 wdll do Henriot the justice to say, 
he never asks to let olf, but to put on. Grood night ! 1 am worn 
out— luy escort waits below. Only on such an occasion would 1 ven 
t,ure forth in the streets at mght.”t And Eouquier, wiili a long 
yaw'n, quitted the room. 

“ Admit the bearer ! ” said Dumas, who, withered and dried, as 
lawyers in practice mostly arc, seemed to require as little sleep as his 
parchments. 

The stranger entered. 

“ Heuc-Eranpois Dumas,” said he, seating himself opposite to the 
President, and markedly adoptmg The plural, as if in coutemiil of 
tJie revolutionary jargon ; “ amidst the excitement and occupations 
of your later life, 1 know not if you can remember that we have met 
before ? ” 

# The ju dgc scanned the features of his visitor, and a pale blush settled 
on liis sallow cheeks — Yes, Citizen, 1 roiucmhor ! ” 

“And you recall the words 1 I hen uttered! You spoke tenderly 
and philiuithropically of your horror of capital executions— you 
exulted m the approaching revolution as the termination of all san- 
guinary punishments— you quoted reverently the saymg of Maximilieu 
lioliespieiTC, the rising statesman, ‘ the executioner is the invention 
of the tyrant and I replied, tliat while you spoke, a foreboding 
seized me that we should meet agam when your ideas f)f death and 
the philosophy of revolutioiKS might be ciiaiiged ! Was I right 
Citizen Rene-Fran 9 ois Dumas, President of the Kevolutionary Tri- 
bunal?” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Dumas, with some confusion on liis brazen brow, 
“ 1 spoke then as men speak who have not acied. llevolutious aie 
not made with rose-water ! But truce to the gossip of the long-ago. 
1 reinembcr, also, that thou didst then save the life of my relation, 
and it t^nll please thee to learn that his intended murderer will lie 
gujUotJiicd to-irion*ow.” 

* Ilis brother is said, indeed, to have contributed to the condemnation of this 
virtutnis and illustrious person. He was lioard to cry aloud — " Si nioii Irere e^t 
coLipahle, qii’il peiisae '* (If my brother be culpable, let lum die ) This brother, 
Marie-Joseph, also a poet, and the author of “ Charles IX.,” so celebrated in the 
enil’.cr days of the Revolutum, enjoy'ed, of course, accordiiifj to the wonted jiisttce 
ot the world, a tnumptiaiil career; and was proclaimed ui the Champ de Mars, 
'* If prcipier dcs podtes Fran(,-dis,” a title due to his niuidcrcd brotlier. 

t Dimng: the latter part of the Reiijrn of Terrm, Fouquier rarely stin’Cd out at 
ni^ht, and never without an escort. In the Reign of Terror, those most terrified 
v,eFe Its kings. 
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** That concerns yourself— your justice or your revenue. Pemit 
metlie egotism to remind you, that you then promised that if ever a 
day should come when you could serve me, your life— yea, the x)hrase 
was,/ jmr heart’s blood ’—was at my bidding. Think not, austere 
judw, that I come to ask a boon that can ailcct yourself— I come but 
to ask u day’s respite for another ! ” 

Citiz^fen, it is impossible ! 1 have the order of Robespierre that 
not one less than the total on my hst must undergo their trial for to- 
nionw. As for the verdict, that rests with the jury ! ” 

“ I do not ask you to diminish the catalogue. Listen still ! In 
your death-roll there is the name of an Italian woman, whose youth, 
whose beauty, and whose freedom, not only from every crime,* but 
every tangible cliarge, will excite only com])assion, ancl not terror. 
Ereii would tremble to pronounce her sentence. It will be dan- ^ 
gcrous on a day when Ihe populace will be excited, when your tura- 
bnls may be arrested, to expose youth and innocence and beauty to 
tic pity and courage of a revolted crowd.” 

Diiinas looked up and shrunk from the eye of the straimer. 

* “1 do not deny, Citizen, that there is reason in what thou urgest. 

Put my orders are positive.” 

“ Positive only as to the number of the victims. I ofh^r you a sub- 
stitute for this one. 1 oiler you tlie bead of a man who knows all of 
die very conspiracy which now threatens Robespierre and yourself; 
md conpiarrAi with one clue to which, you would think even eighty 
ordinary lives a cheap purchase.” 

That alt(;rs the case,” said Dumas, eagerly* “if thou caUvSi doiliLs, 
on my own responsibility 1 will postpone the trial of the Italian. 
Now name the proxy ! ” 

“ You behold him ! ” 

“ Tliou ! ” exclaimed Dumas, while a fear he could not conceal 
betrayed itself through his surprise. “Thou!— and thou comes! to 
me alone at niglit, to offer thyself to justice. Ha !— this is a snare. 
Tremble,, fool j~thou art in my power, and I can have both ! ” 

“ You can ” said the stranger, with a calm smjle of disdain ; “ but 
hie is valueless without niy rcvelalions. Sit still, I command you. 
--hear mo!” and t lie light in those dauntless eyes si)ell-bound and 
awed the judge. “ You will remove me to the Cdncergicrie — you will 
fix iny trial, under the name of Zanoui, amidst your fourm'e of to-mor- 
row. If 1 do not satisfy you by my speech, you hold the woman I die 
to save as your hostage. It is out- tlie reprieve for her of a single 
day that 1 demand. Tlie day following the morrow, 1 shall be dust, 
and you may wreak your vengeance on the life that remains. Tush I 
Judgc'and condemner of thousands, do you hesitate — do you imagine 
that the man who voluntarily offers himself to death, will' be daunted 
into uttering one syllabic at your bar against his wdi ? Have you not 
had experience enougli of the iiiflexibiiity of pride and courage? 
President, I ))lace before you the ink and implemeuts ! Write to liic 
gaoler a rcjineveof one day for the woman whose life can avail you 
notliiug, and I will bear the order to my own prison—!, wllo can now 
tell this mucli as an earnest of wliat T can communicate— while I 
Fpeak, your own name, judge, is in a list of deatli. I can tell you 
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by whose hand it is written down — I can tell you in what quarcer 
to look for danger—! can tell you from what cloud, in this lurid 
atmosphere, hangs the storm that shall burst on Kobespierre and his 
reign !” 

Dumas grew pale; and his eyes vainly sought to escape the 
magnetic gaze that overpowered and mastered liiiii. Mechfuiioilly 
and as if under an agency not his own, he wrote while the straogoT 
dictated. 

** Well,” he said, then, forcing a smile to his lips ; " I promised I 
would servo vou ; see, 1 am faithful to my word. 1 suppose that vou 
are one of those fools of feeling — those professors of anti-i*evol\i- 
tioi^y virtue, of whom 1 have seen not a few before my bar. Ifaugh ! 
it sickens me to see those who make a merit of incivistu, and pcridi 
to save some had patriot, because it is a son, or a father, or a wife, or 
a dauglitcr, who is saved.” 

“ I am one of those fools of feeling,” said the stranger, rising. 
“ You have divined aright.” 

“ And wilt thou not in return for my mercy, utter to-night tie 
revelations thou wouldst proclaim to-morrow r Come; and, per- 
haps, thou too — nay, the woman also, may receive, not reprieve, 
but pardon.” 

“ ih'forc your tribunal, and there alone! Nor will I deceive yon 
President. My information may avail you not ; and even while 1 
show the cloud, the bolt may fall.” 

“Tush! —Prophet, look to thyseK! Go, madman, go. I know, 
too well, the contumacious obstinacy of the class to winch 1 suspect 
thou belongest. to waste furtlicr words. Uiable! but yo grou so 
accustomed to look ou death, that ye forget the rcsptjct ye owe to it. 
Since thou offerest me thy head, 1 accept it. To-morrow, thou mayst 
repent; it will be too late.” 

“ A}’, too late, President ! ” echoed the calm visitor. 

“ But, remember, it is not pardon, it is but a day’s reprieve, T have 
promised to this woman. According thou dost satisty me to-mor- 
row, slie lives or dies. I am frank, Citizen ; thy ghost shall not haunt 
me for want of faith.” 

“ It Is but a day that I have asked ; the rest I leave to justice and 
to Deaven. Your huissiers wait below.” 
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CHAP^rEE XVT. 

Und den Mordstahl sch* ich blinkcn ; 

Und das Morderauge gluhn 1 * 

Kassandra. 

ViOLi was in the ;prison, that opened not hut for those already 
condemned before adjudged. Since her exile from Zanoni, her very 
intellect had seemed paralyzed. AJl that beautiful exuberance of 
fancy, which if not the fruit of genius, seemed its blossoms: all that ' 
gush of exquisite thought, which Zanoni had justly told her flowed 
with mysteries and subtleties ever new to Imn, the wise one; all 
were gone, anniliilatcd ; the blossom withered, the fount dried up. 
Prom something almost above womanhood, she sccnicd listlessly to 
sink into something below childhood. With the iuspirer the inspira- 
tions had ceased ; and, in deserting love, genius also was left behind. 

She scarcely comprehended wbv she haa been thus tom from l^er 
home and tlie mcchanisni of her aull tasks. She scarcely knew what 
meant those kindly groups, that, struck vnth her exceeding lovclinf^ss, 
had gathered round her m the prison, with nioiimlul looks, but with 
words of comft»rt. She, who had hitherto been taught to abhor those 
whom Law eondemns for crime, was amazed to hear that beings thus 
eoTnpassional(5 and tender, with cloudless and lofty brows, with gallant 
and gentle mien, were criminals, for whom Law had no punisliment 
sli(jrt of death. But they, tlic savages, gaunt and menacing, who had 
draggefl her from her home, who had attempted to snatch from her 
tlie infant, while she clasped it in her amis, and laughed fierce scorn 
at l»er mute quivering lips — they were the cliosen citizens, the men 
of virtue, the favourites of Power, the ministers of Law ! Such thy 
blacik ea])riccs, 0 thou, the ever-shifting and calumnious, — Human 
•^udgmeui ! 

A squalid, and yet a gay world, did the prison-houses of that day 
irescnt. There, as in tlic sepulchre to whicli they led, all ranks were 
east, with an even-handed scorn. And yet there, the reverence that 
comes from great emotions restored Nature’s first and imperishable, 
and most lovely, and most noble Law — the inequality between 
MAN AND MAN ! There, place was given by the prisoners, w'hetlier 
royalisls or mm-culottca, to Age, to Learning, to Etmow'n, to Beaut v ; 
and Strength, w'ith its owu inborn cliivahy, miaed into rank the help- 
less anti the weak. The iron sinews, and the Herculean shoulders, 
made way for the woman and the cliiid; and the graces of Humanity^ 
lost elsewhere, sought their refuge in the abode of Ten’or 

“ And wherefore, my child, do they bring thee hither ? asked an 
old grey-haired priest. 

“I cannot guess.” 

* And I see the steel of Mn^cler glitter, 

Viid the eye of Murder kIow. 
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“ All ! if you know not your offence, fear the worst.” 

“ And, my child ? ” (for the infant was still suffered to rest upon 
her bosom.) 

Alas, young mother ! they will suffer thy child to live.” 

“ And for this—an orphan in the duugfion! ” mui mured the ac- 
cusing heart of Viola, “ have I reserved his offspring ! Zanoni, even in 
thought, ask not — ask not what I have done with tlie cliild 1 hore thee!” 

N^'ht came; the crowd rushed to the grate, to hear the muster- 
roll.* Her name was with the doomed. And the old priest, better 
prepared to die, but reserved, from tlie death-list., laid his hands on 
her head, and blessed her while he wept. She heard, and woudered ; 
but she did not w^cep. With downcast eyes, with arms folded on her 
bosom, she bent submissively to the call. But now, another name 
was uttered j and a man, who had pushed rudely past her, to gaze or 
to listen, shrieked out a liowl of despair and rage. Slie tuimod, mid 
their eyes met. Through the distance of time, she rccoirnised that 
hideous aspect. Nicot’s face settled back into its devilish sneer. 
“At least, gentle Neapolitan, the Guillotine wd 11 unite us. Oli, we 
shall sleep well our wi'ilding-uight 1 ” And, with a laugh, he strode 
away tliiTiugh the crowd, and vaiiislicd into his lair. 

* ^ » 

^hc was placed in her gloomy cell, to await the morrow. But the 
child was still spared her; and she thought it seemed as if conseioi;s 
of tJifi awful Present. In their way to tiic prison, it had not moan(‘d 
or w'cpt ; it had looked wuth its clear eyes, imslinriking, on the 
gleaming pikes and savage brows of the huimen. And now , alone m 
the dungeon, it put its arms round her neck, and murinuri'd its 
indistinct sounds, low and .sweet as some unknown language of conso- 
lation and of heaven. And of heaven it was ! for, at the murmur, the 
terror melted from her soid : upward, from the dungeon and the death 
— uiiward, \vhere the liajipy elierubim chant the mercy of the All- 
lovmg, whispered that cherub’s voice. Siie fell upon her knees and 
prayea. The despoilers of all that beautifies and hallows life had 
desecrated the altar, and demed the God!— they had removcid from 
the last hour of their victims the Priest, the Scripture, aiid tiic Cross ! 
But Faith builds in the dungeon and the lazar-lujuse ils suhlimest 
sludues; and up, through roofs of stone, thar* shut out the cjo of 
Heaven, ascends the ladder where the angels glide to and fro— 
PllAYEK. 

And there, in the very cell beside her own, flic atlieist Nicot sits 
stolid amidst the dai’knessj and hugs the thought of Danton. that 
death is nothingness. t His, no sjicctacde of an appalled and per- 
turbed conscience 1 Bemorse is the echo of a lost virtue, and virtue 
he never knew. Had he to live again, he would live the same. But 
more terrible than the death-bed oJ‘ a believing and dcsjiairiug sinner, 
tliat blank gloom of ajiathy— -that contemplation of the worm and the 
rat of the charnel-house — ^that giira and loathsome nothingness 
which, for Ids eye, falls like a pall over the universe of life. Still, 

* Called In the mockmfr jargon of the day, **the Eveninf? Gazette,” 

t “ Ma demeure sera bleniot i.k nkant” (My abode will soon be 
•aid Oantun befoi'e hi!& judges. 
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staring into space, gnawing his livid lip, he looks upon the darkness, 
convinced that darkness is for ever ancf for ever ! 

« « « « « 

Place, there! place! Koom yet in your crowded cells. Anoih(T 
lias come to the slaughter-house. 

As the gaoler, himp in hand, ushered in the stranger, the Utter 
louched him, and whisjamed. The stranger drew a jewel from his 
huger. JJiantre, how tlie diamoud fliished in the ray of the lamp! 
Value each head of your eighty at a thousand francs, and the iewel is 
niore worth than all p The gaoler paused, and the diamond laughed 
in his dazzled eyes. 0 thou Cerherus, tljou hast mastered al>* else 
that seems human in tliut fell employ. Thou hast no pity, no love, 
and no remorse. J>ut Avarice suiwives the rest, and the foul heart’s , 
niiistor-scrpent swallows up the tribe. Ha ! ha ! crafty stranger, thou 
hast conquered ! They tread the glooniv corridor; they arrive at the 
door whore th(3 gaoler has placed the fatal: mark, now to be erased, 
31 the prisoner within is to be repiicvcd a da\\ The key grates in 
-he lock — the door yawns— the stranger takes the lump ana enters. 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH AND LAST. 


“ Cosi vincc Gofftwio •”* 

Gbit, Lia., cant, xx.— xliv. # 

And Viola was in prayer. She licard not the opening of the door ; 
she saw not the daik shadow that fell along the floor. IJis power, his 
arts were gone: but ihe mystery and the spell known to M* simple 
licart did not acsert her in the hours of trial and despair. \Vlieii 
Science hills as a firework from the sky it would invade, wlnm Gi'iuus 
Nutliers as a flower in the briiath of the icy charnel, the hopi^ of a 
childdike soul wrana the air in light, and the muoccncoof umiueslion- 
ing B'*hef covers the grave witli bloNSoms. 

la the farthest eoriiev of the cell she knelt ; and llie infant, as if to 
imitate nhat it could not nminrehciid, bent its little limbs, and bowed 
Its smiling face, and knelt with iier also, by her side. 

Me stood, and gazed upon tliem as (he light of the lamp fell OidmJj 
on their forms. U tell over (hose clouds of golden hair, dishevel icit 
parted, thrown back from the rapt, candid brow; tlifedark eyes raised 
on high, whcie, through the huiuau tears, a light as liom above was 
mirrored; tlic hands cLastied-the lips apart- the form all animate 
and holy witli the sad serenity of umoccnce and the touching Inimility 
of woman. And he heard her voice, though it scarcely lelt Ikt 
tJic low voice that t.hc heart speaks—ioud enough for God to licar ' 
And if never mojc to see nim, 0 Eather 1 Cunst Thou not make 
l!u‘ love tiial will not die, minister, even beyond the grave, to liis earthly 
Idle? Caust Thou not yet permit it, as a living spirit, to hover over 
* Thua cuiiquercU GoUfruy* 
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him— a spirit fairer than all his scienoc can conjure ? Oh, whatever 
lot be ordained to either, grant-even though a thousand ages may 
roll between us — grant, when at last purined and regenerate, and 
fitted for the transport of such re-union— grimt that we may meet 
once more ! And for his child— it kneels to Thee from the dungeon 
floor ! To-morrow, and whose breast shall cradle it ! — whose hand 
ahall feed !— -whose lips shall pray for its weal below and its soul here- 
after ! ** She paused— her voice choked with sobs. 

Thou Viola ! — thou, thyself. He whom thou hast deserted is 
here to preserve the mother to the child !” *1 

She started ! — ^those accents, tremulous as her own ! ' She started 
to her feet !— he was there,— in all the pride of his uniit’aning youth 
, and superhuman beauty ! there, in the house of dread, and in the hour 
of travail !— there, imago and personation of the love that can pierce 
the Valley of the Shadow, and can glide, the unscathed wanderer from 
the heaven, through the roaring abyss of hell. 

With a cry, never, perhaps, heard before in that gloomy vault— a 
cry of delight and rap^re, she sprang forward, and fml at his feet. 

He bent down to raise her ; but she slid from his arms. He called 
her by the familiar epithets of the old endearment, and she only 
answered him by sobs. Wildly, passionately, she kissed Ins hands, 
the liem of his garment, but voice was gone. 

“Look up, look up ! — 1 am here— 1 am here to save thee ! Wilt 
thou deny to me thy sweet face? Truant, wouldst thou lly me 
still 

“Ely ilice!’* she said, at last, and in a broken voice; “oh, if my 
thoughts wronged thee— oh, if my dream, that awful dream, deceived 
— ^kneol down with me, and pray for our cliild !” Then, springing to 
her feet with a sudden impulse, she caught up the infant, and placing 
it in his arms, sobbed forth, with deprecating and humblf', tones, “ INot 

for mv sake— not for mine, did I abandon thee, but ” 

“Hush!” said Zanoni; “1 know all the thoughts that thy con- 
‘ lused and struggling senses can scarcely analyze themselves. And 
see how, with a look, thy child answers them !” 

^ And in truth the face of that strange infant seemed radiant with its 
silent and unfathomable joy. It seemed as if it recognized tlie fatlier ; 
it clung— it forced itself to his breast, and there, nestling, turned its 
bright clear eyes upon Viola, and smiled. 

“Pray for my child!” said Zanoni, moiunfully. “The thoughts 
of souls that would aspire as mine, are all prayer ! ” And, sealing 
himself by her side, he bcgfin to rev(“al to her some of the holier 
secrets of his lofty being. ^ He spoke of the sublime and inirnse faith 
from which alone the dinner knowledge can arise— the faitli which, 
seeing the immortal everywhere, purities and exalts the mortal that 
beholds — the glorious ambition that dwells not in th(‘, cabals and 
crimes of earth, but amidst those solemn wonders that speak not of 
men, but of God. — of that power to abstract, the soul from the clay 
which gives to Ine eye of the soul its subtle vision, and to the soid^s 
wing the unlimited rejjilm — of that pure, severe, and daring initiation, 
^ from which the niinrl emerges, as irom death, into luear perceptions 
its kindi’ed with the Eather-Priiiciples of life and light, so that, iu 
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its own*sense of the Beautiful, it finds its joy! in the serenity of its 
will, its power : in its sympathy with the youthfulness of the Inlinite 
Creation,' of which itself is an essence and a part, the secrets that 
emhalin tlie very clay which they consecrate, and renew the strenj^tli 
of life with the ambrosia of mysterious and celestial sleep. And wliile 
he si)oke, Viola listened, breathless. If she could not coinnreliend, 
she no lonj^er dared to distrust. She felt that in that enthusmi-Tii, 
self-deceivihi? or not, no fiend could lurk ; and by an intuition, rather 
than an efibrt ol the reason, she saw before her, like a starry ocean, 
the depth and mysterious oeauty of the soul which her fear^ had 
wroufifed. Yet, when he said (concluding his strange confessions), that 
to this life within life and alme life, he had dreamed to raise her own, 
the fear of humanity crept over her, and he read in her silence how 
vain* with all his sciicnee, would the dream have been. * 

But now, as he closed, and, leaning on his breast, she felt the clasp 
of his protecting arms, — when, in one holy kiss, the past was forgiven 
and the present lost, —then there retunicd to her tlie sweet and warm 
hopes of th(^ natural life — of the loving woman. He was come to save 
her ! She asked not how— she believed it without a question. They 
should be at last again united. They would fly far fnira those scenes 
of violence and blood. Their happy Ionian isle, their fearless solitudes, 
would once more receive them. She laughed, with a child’s joy^ as 
this picture rose up amidst the gloom of the dungeon ! Her mmd, 
fait.hful to its sweet, simple instincts, refused to receive the lofty 
imi^cs that flitted confusedly by it, and settled back to its biiTuaii 
visions, yet more baseless ol tbe cartiily happiness and the tranquil 
home, 

“ Talk not now to me, beloved— talk not more now to me of the 

E ast ! Thou art here— thou wilt save me ; we shall live yi't the common 
appy life ; that life with thee is liappiness and glory euoutrh to me. 
Traverse, if thou vyilt, in thy pride of soul, the uiiiv(*rsf* ; thy heart 
again is the universe to mine, i thought but now lhat 1 was prepared 
to die ; 1 S('e thee, touch tlicej, and again I know bow beautiful a 
tluTig is life 1 See through the grate the stars^ are fading from the 
sky; the morrow will soon be here— the morrow winch will open 
the prison doors ! Thou sayest thou canst save me— 1 will not 
doubt it now. Oh, let us dwell no more in cities ! I never doubted 
thee in our lovely isle ; no dreams haunted mo there, except dreams 
of joy and beauty ; and tliiue eyes made ^et more beautiful and 
myous the world in waking. To-mon’ow ! — why do you not smile ? 
To-morrow, love ! is not to-morroic a blessed word ! Cruel ! you 
would punish me still, that you will not share my joy. Aha! see 
our little one, how it laughs to my eyes 1 1 wiU talk to that. 
Child, thy father is come back ! ” 

And taking the infant in her arms, and seating herself at a little 
distance, slie rockijd it to and fro on her bosom, and prattled to it, 
and kissed it between every word ; and laughed and wept by fits, aa 
ever and anon she cast over lier shoulder her playful, mirthful glance, 
upon the father to whom those fading stars smiled sadly their last 
farewell. How beautiful she seemed as she thus sat, unconscious of 
the iuture. Still half a child hersell’, her child laughing to her laughter 
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—two soft triflcrs oil tlu5 brink of the prave ! Over her throat, as slio 
bent, fell. like a {golden cloud, her redundant hair; it ooyered tier 
treasure like a veil of light; and the child’s little hands put it 
aside from timj? to time, to smile through the parted tresses, and 
then to cover its face and peep and smile again. It were cruel to 
damn that joy, more cruel still to share it. 

“ Viola,” said Zaiioni, at last, “ dost thou remember tliat, seated 
by the cave on the moonlit beach, in our bridal isle, thou once 
didst ask me for this amulet?— the charm of a superstition long 
vanished from the world, with the creed to which it belonged. It 
is the last relic of my native land, and my motiiei- on licr deatli- 
bed, placed it round my neck. 1 told thee then I would give it 
thee on that day wheti the laws of our being should become the same!' 

“ I remember it well.” 

“ To-inoiTow it shall be thine ! ” 

“ Ah, that dear to-moirhw ! ” And, gently laying down her child, — 
for it slept now, — she threw herself on his bri^ast, and pointed to 
the dawn that began greyly to creep along the skies. 

There, in those horror- breathing walls, the day-star looked throiigli 
the dismal bars upon those three beings, in whom were concentered 
whatever is most tender in human tics ; whatever is most mysterious 
ill the combinations of tlie liuman mind; the sleeping Tiimx^ence ; 
the trustful Affection, that, contented with a touch, a breath, can 
foresee no sorrow; the weary Science that^ traversing all ilio secrets 
of creation, comes at last to Death for their solution, and sIjII clings, 
as it nears the threshold, to the br(;ast of Love. Thus, within, the 
wlthia—w dungeon, without, the without— ‘dTiioXv viith marts and 
lialls, with palaces and temples— Revenge and TcTror, at their 
dark schemes and coLinter-schcmcs— to and fro, upon the tide, of tiie 
shifting jjassioiis, reeled tlie di&tinies of incu and nations ; and liard 
at hand that day-stiir, waning into space, looked with imparl lal 
eye on the church tower and the guillotine. Up siirings the, biitlic- 
some morn, lii yon gardens the oirds renew then* lainiiiar song. 
The ffshes are siiorliiig through the fi*esheiiing waters of the S{'iiie. 
The gladness of divine nature, the roar and dissonance of inort.-d life 
awake again; the trader unbars his \\indows — ih(i tlower-giiis troop 
gaily to tlieir haunt, s — busy feet are tramping to the daily drudgeries 
that, revolutions winch strike down kiii.gs and kaisars, leave the same 
Cain’s heritag(‘ to the boor— the w*a^'>ons groan and reel to the mart— 
Tyramiy, up beliiiics, holds its pallid /<?i7»fj-Coiisi)ijaey, that, hath not 
slept, hears the clock, and wJiispers to its own heart, “ The hour 
draws near.” A group gather, cager-eyed, round tlic purlieus of the 
Convention Hall ; t o-day decides the sovereignty of IVance— about the 
courts of the Tribunal their customary hum and stir. !No matter 
what tlic hazard of the die, or who the ruler, this day eighty heads 
shaU fall ! 

5r # * * » 

And she slept so sweetly. Wearied out with joy, secure in the 
presence of the eyes regained, she had laughed and wept herself to 
sleep ; and still, in that slumber, there seemed a happy consciousness 
that the Loved was by— the Lost was found. For she smiled and 
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mnmured to Ijersolf, and breathed his name often, and stretched out 
hci' armSj^and sighed if they touched him not. He gazed u])on her as 
1)0 stood apart —with what emotions it were vain to say. Slie would 
wake no more to him—she could not know how dearly the safety of 
that sleep w^'is purcliased. That morrow she had so yenrned for, — it 
liad come at hist. How would nht' greet the eve.^ Amidst all the 
exquisite hopes wiih whieli love and youth contemplate the future, 
her eyes had closed Those hopes still lent their iris-colours to her 
dreams. She would wake to live ! ^I’o-morrow, and the Reign of 
Terror was no more — the prison gates would be opened — she would 
go forth, with their child, into that summer-w()rld of light. And he ? 
— he turned, and his eye fell upon the child j it was broad awake, and 
that clear, serious, thoughtful look which it mostly wore, watched 
him with a solemn steadiness. ITe bent over and kissed its lips. 

“ Never more,” he murmured, “() heritor of love and grief— never 
more wilt thou see me in tliy visions — never more will the light of 
tliosc eyes be fed hy celestial commune — never more can my soul 
guard from thy pillow the trouble and the disease. Not such as I 
would have vainly .sliaped it, must be ihy lot. In common with thy 
race, il must be thine to sutler, to si niggle, and to err. But mild be 
thy I lumaii trials, and strong ne tbv spirit, to love and to believe ! 
Anil thus, as 1 gaze upon thee— thus may my nature breathe into 
thine its last mid most mtense desire; may my love for thy mother 
pa.ss to thee, and in thy looks may she hear my spirit comfort and 
eonsnli! her. ilark ! they come 1— Yes ! 1 await ye both beyond the 

gniv(‘ ! ” 

The door slowly opened ; the gaoler appeared, and through tlie 
aperture jaislied, at t lie same instant, a ray of sunliglit —it streamed 
over the fair, Inisluid lace of tlic happy sleeper — it ])l{i\od like a smile 
upon the lips of the child, that still, mate and slcadfast, watched the 
movements of its father. At that moment Viidii muttered in her 
sleep — “ 'I'll e day is come— the gates aie open! Give me thy hand; 
\\ c w ill go forth 1 To sea— to sea ! —II ow the sunsliiuc pla\ s uptin the 
waters ! — to home, beloved one ! to home again.” 

Giiizcu, tliino hour is come!” 

“ Hist I — she sleeps 1 A moment ! There ! it is done ! thank 
Heaven !— and Ml she sleeps ! ” He would not kiss, lest he should 
HAvaken her, but gently placed round her neck the amulet that would 
speak to her, hcrealler, the farewell;- and promise, in that farewell, 
— reunion 1 He is at the threshold— he turns again, and again. The 
door idnses ! He is gone for ever. 

8hc woke at last— she gazed round. “ Zanoni, it is day ! ” No 
answer hut the low nail of her child. Merciful heaven! w^as it then 
all a dream ? She tossed back the long tresses that must veil her 
sight- -she felt the amulet on her bosom— it W'as dream ! ‘^Oh, 
God ; and lie is gone ! ” She sprang to the door — she slu'ieked aloud. 
The gaoler comes. “ My husband, my child’s father ? ” 

He is gone before thee, woman !” 

‘ Whither ? Spenk — sjicak 1” 

To tlie guilloliiic!”— and the black door closed again. 

It closed upon tlie Senseless ! As a lightning-flash, Zanoni’s words, 
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his sadness, the tme meaning of his mystic gift, the very sacrifice he 
made for lier, all became distinct for a moment to her mind— and tlien 
darkness swept on it like a storm, yet darkness which had its light. 
And, while she sat there, mute, rigid, voiceless, as congealed to 
stone, A VISION, like a wind, glided over the deeps witliin ! — ^the grim 
court— the judge— the jury—tlie accuser; and amidst the victims the 
one dauntless and radiant form. 

“Thou knowest tlie danger to the State— confess !” 

“ 1 know : and I keep my promise. Judge, 1 reveal thy doom ! I 
know that the Anarchy thou callest a state expires with the setting of 
this sun. Hark ! to the tramp without ! — hark ! to the roar of voices ! 
Room tliere, ye Dead ! — room in hell for Robespierre and liis crew ! ” 

They liurry into the court— the hasty and pale messengers— there is 
confusion, and fear, and dismay I “ Off with the consi)irator ! — and 
to-morrow the woman thou wouldst have saved shall die !” 

“ To-morrow, President, the steel falls on thee ! ” 

On, through the crowded and roaring streets, on moves f he Proces- 
sion of Death. Ha, brave people ! thou art aiouscd at last. They 
shall not die ! — ^Death is dethroned ! — Robespierre has fallen !— they 
rusli to the rescue ! Hideous in the tiinibril^ by the side of Zanoni, 
raved and gesticulated that form which, in his prophetic dreams, he 
had seen his companion at the place of death. “ fclavc ns ! — save us ! 
howled the atheist Nicot! “On. brave populace! we shall be 
saved !’* And through the crowd, lier dark hair streaming wild, her 
eves flashing fire, pressed a female form — “My (31arcnco!” she 
shrieked, in the soft southern language, natn e to tlie cars of Viola : 
“butcher! what hast thou done with Clarence?” Her eyes roved 
dver the eager faces of the prisoners ; she saw not the one slie sought. 
“ Thank Heaven I — thank Ilcaveii ! 1 am not thy murderess 1 ” 

NearcT and nearer press the populace— another moment, and the 
deatlisman is defrauded. 0 Zauoui! wdiy still upon th'ii brow the 
resignation that speaks no hope ? ^ Trump ! tramp ! iJirough the 
streets, dash the armed troop : faithful to his orders, Rlack ilcnriot 
leads them on. Trarnp ! tramp I over the craven and seat/tered 
crowd ! Here, flying in disorder — there, trampled in tlie mire, the 
shrieking rescuers ! And amidst tlicm, st ricken by the sabres of the 
guard, her long hair blood-bedabbled, lies the Italian \umi an; and 
still upon her wTitliiiig lips sits joy, as they murmui’ — “ Clarence 1 I 
have not destroyed thee ! ” 

On to the Burnere du Trom, It frowns dark in the air — the giant 
instrument of mip*der ! One after one to the glaive ; — another, and 
another, and another 1 Mercy! O mercy! Is the bridge between the 
sun and tlic shades so brief? — brief as a sigh? TIktc, there — his 
turn has come. “ Die not yet; leave me not oohind ; h(‘ar me— hear 
me. I” shrieked the inspired sleeper. “Whatl and tlum sinilcst 
still!” They smiled— those pale bps— and with tlie smile, the place 
of doom, the headsman, the horror vanislicd ! IVith that smile, all 
space seemed suffused in eternal sunshine. D ji from the earth he rose 
—he hovered ovtT her— a thing not of mailer— an idea of joy and 
light ! Behind, Heaven ojieiied, di^eji after deep ; and the Hosts of 
Beauty were seen, rank upon rank, afar ; and “ B elcomc !” in a myriad 
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melodies, broke from your choral multitude, yo People of the Skies — 

“ Welcome ! O purined by sacrifice, and immortal only Uiroush the 
fTTAVC'— this it is to die.” And radiant amidst tho radiant, the Image 
stretched lorth its arms, apd murmured to the sleeper ; ‘^Companion 
of Eternity ! — this it is to die V” 

« » 4I& 

“ IIo ! , wherefore do they make us signs from the house tops ? 
‘Wherefore gather the crowds through the street ? Why sounds the 
bcU? "Why shrieks the tocsin? Ilark to the guns! — ^the armed 
clash 1 P(3llow- captives, is there hope for us at last ? ” 

So gasp out the prisoners, each to each. Day wanes, — evening 
closes *, gtiU ihey press their white faces to the bars ; and still from 
window, and from house-top, they see tlie smiles of friends — the. waving 
signals I “ 11 iirrah I ” ai last— “ Hurrah I Ilobespicrre is fallen I The 
lleign of Tfjrror is no more ? God hath permitted us to live ! ” 

Yes ; cast thine eyes int o the hall, where the tyrant and liis conclave 
hearkened to tlie roar without! — Fulfilling the prophecy of Dumas, 
Henriot, drunk with blood and alcohol, reels within, and chucks his 
gory sabre on the floor. “ All is lost !” 

“ Wretch ! thy cowardice hath destroyed us ! ” yelled the fierce 
Coftirihal as he liurlcd the coward from the window. 

Calm as d(*spair stands the stern St. dust ; tlie palsied Coiithon 
ciuw Is, grovelling, beneath the table ; a shot- an explosion ! Pobes- 
piciTC would destroy himself! The trembling hand has niangled, and 
Failed to kill ! 'I he clock of Ihe Hotel de Filie strike's the third hour, 
'riirough tlie haltered door — along the gloomy passages, into ihe 
Deatii-liall, burst the crowd. iMangled, livid, blood-stained, speech-, 
loss, but not unconscious, sits haughty yet, in liis seat erect, the 
W.'istrr-Miirdercr ! Around him tliey^ throng— tlicy hoot — they exc- 
cvale ! tJuiir faces gleaming in the tossing torches ! JFfr, and not tlie 
slurry Magiaii, the real Sorcerer! iVnd round his last hours gather 
the Fiends ho i-aised ! 

They drag liim forth ! Open tliy gates, inexorable prison ! The 
Conciergevie receives its prey I Never a word agmn on earth spoke 
Maximilien RobespiciTc! Pour forth thy thousands, and tens of 
thousands, emancipatod Paris ! '] o the Flace de la Revolution, rolls 
the tumbril of the King of Terror,— St. Just, Dumas, Coutiion, — his 
eompanions to tlu? grave ! A woman — a childless w'oman, with hoarv 
hair, springs to his side — Thy death makes me drunk with joy!^* 
He opened his bloodshot eyes — “Descend to hell, with the curses of, 
wives and mothers !” 

The headsmen wrench the rag from the shattered ja.v" ! a shriek, and 
the crowd langh, and the axe descends amidst the shout of the 
countless thousands. And biackiiess rushes on tliy soul, Maximilien 
Robespierre ! So ended the Reign of Terror, 

^ 

Daylight in the prison. From cell to cell they hurry with the news ; 
crowd upon crowd the joyous captives mingled with the very 
^ gaolers, who. for fear, would fain seem joyous too — they stream 
through the dens and alleys of the grim house they will shortly leave. 
They burst into a cell, forgotten since the previous morning. They 
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found there a young female, sitting upon her unretched bed ; her arms 
crossed upon her bosom, her face raised upward; the eyes unclosed, 
and a smile, of more than seremty,-^f bliss upon her bps/ Even m 
the riot of their joy, they drew back in astonishment and awe. Never 
had they seen life so beautiful : and as they crept nearer, and with 
noiseless feet, they saw that the lips breathed not, that the repose was 
of marble, that the beauty and the ecstasy were of death. They 
gathered round in silence ; and lo ! at her feet there was a young 
infant, who, wakened by their tread, looked at them steadfastly, and 
with its rosy fingers played with its dead mother’s robe. An orphan 
there in the dungeon vault ! 

"Poor one !” said a female (herself a parent),— “ and they say I he 
father feU yesterday ; and now the mother ! Alone in the world, what 
can be its fateP” 

The infant smiled fearlessly on the crowd, as the woman spoke 
thus. And the old Priest, who stood amongst them, said, gently, 
“ WomaiL see I the orphan smiles ! Tun Patuehless ahp iuf cake 
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